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Why I have attempted this re-examination of Marafha 
History I have explained in the Introduction. Haw is, no 
doubt, a matter for the Reader to judge. The subject is both 
vast and bristling with controversies. I claim no infallibility 
for either my conclusions or my authorities. I am open to 
correction. 

I am indebted to Rev. Irineu Lobo, S.J., for the citations 
from Professor Pissurlencar’s Portuguese e Mar at as, as well as 
for his genial visits during the arduous moments of my writing; 
to Professor R. V. Oturkar, M.A., for his robust criticism which 
was helpful even when I was incorrigible ; and to my colleague 
Mr. K. G. Nitsure, M.A., who lias materially shared my labours 
throughout—and more particularly in the preparation of the 
Bibliography and the Index. 

To the venerable Rao Bahadur G. S. Sardesai, B.A.. I 
owe much inspiration and help “with books and discussions, 
especially on the pre-$ivajl period. 

Great as my obligations are to all these and several other 
friends who patiently criticised portions of my MS.. 1 own 
the fullest responsibility for ail my views and especially my 
errors of commission and omission. 


Poona , October 1944. 


S. R. S. 
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INTRODUCTION 


No apology is needed to introduce a re-examination of 
Maratha history which, it will be admitted, has been long 
overdue. I wish, however, that the task had been attempted 
by some one more competent or better qualified than myself 
to undertake it. “ The Mahrattas were once a mighty nation ”, 
wrote Edward Scott Waring in 1810 ; “ how they rose and 
how they fell may surely challenge enquiry.” Nearly twenty 
years before Waring’s History of the Mahiattas appeared the 
subject had attracted the attention of a German professor of 
Halle University who published his now little known 
Geschichte der Mar at ten, as early as 1791, for the edification 
of his European contemporaries. The writer himself admitted 
that he could not vouch for the authenticity of the earlier 
parts of his fantastic work, but that he had compiled it from 
such accounts as were available to him in the several Euro¬ 
pean languages. It comprised 288 octavo pages and also con¬ 
tained a map prepared by Forster in 1786. The book closes 
with 4 the peace with England of 17th May, 1782.* The author 
never visited India and the work lias little value to-day ex¬ 
cept as a rare specimen of the first European account of the 
.Marathas full of quaint errors. 

The next in point of interest is the better known work of 
Edward Scott Waring, published in London in 1810. The 
author was for seven years attached to the English embassy 
at Poona and liad greater opportunities of gaining informa¬ 
tion upon many points than usually fall to the lot of other 
persons. ” I state this,” he records in his Preface, ” to excuse 
the presumption of my undertaking, aware that I expose my¬ 
self to the charge of having trifled with my time, and of hav¬ 
ing lost opportunities not to be recovered.’* Modestly conscious 
of his limitations, “yet, without arrogance.” he adds, “ I may 
assume the merit of having been the first to present the reader 
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with a connected history of the Mahrattas, derived from origi¬ 
nal sources, and sources till lately not known to have existed. 
I am aware that some portions of Mahratta history are before 
the Public; none, however, derived from their own annals, 
and consequently neither so copious nor so authentic”. He 
particularly assumes merit ‘of having considered his subject 
most fully, and of having spared no pains to procure every 
possible record that could add greater interest to his work, or 
justify the favourable opinion of his friends’. His appraisal 
of the comparative merits and demerits of the Persian and 
Mara tin source materials is worthy of special attention. 

Regarding the former, he writes, “None, so far as I can 
judge, can be more fallacious, or can less requite the diligence 
of patient investigation. Ferishta, who composed a general 
history of India, as well as a particular history of the Deccan, 
is almost the only historian who merits the praise of impar¬ 
tiality and accuracy. He died before the era of Mahratta 
independence, and his mantle has not fallen upon any of his 
brethren. The Mooslims, of course, view with animosity and 
anguish, the progress the Mahrattas have made in the con¬ 
quest of their fairest provinces; and which of late years must 
have been aggravated by the bondage of their king, the un¬ 
fortunate representative of the house of Timoor. From such 
persons little that was favourable to the Mahratta character 
could be expected. The facts they give are garbled and per¬ 
verted, while the slightest circumstance against them is seized 
upon, and extended to an immeasurable length. Their style is 
also a subject of just reprehension. Their forced and unnatu¬ 
ral images, their swelling cadences and modulated phraseo 
legy, are as disgusting to a discriminating taste, as they must 
be inimical to historical truth. For in a history composed in 
verse, something will be sacrificed to measure, and much to 
rhythm. Although the Persian histories be not written in 
verse, yet they partake of all its faults. They abound in quaint 
similes and forced antithesis, while the redundancy of their 
epithets distract and bewilder attention. If this judgment 
to the Persian scholar seem harsh, I refer him to the history 
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tiS the Liiir. Niiam of the Dwm, nr, if he objici, to t he un- 
dtspuud of this pnrriem -.tyk. the o?fltbmt£d A bill 

Fteil" 

Or if may iwA quilt 1 fall in with i i j i - iritiu^m in tulo, by I 
it is ontxinly u welcome corrective so the ixa^L'cnitjed imparl¬ 
ance that is attached by *r.ime Lifter day Kbobu* to the sanc¬ 
tity of the Persian authorities* Apart from the linguistic 
features, the Muslim accounts may not bo conddmd more 
reliable or authentic dimply because they contradict ihr native 
source Thfcre much truth in Wiring's warning that from 
mdi persons litik- that was favourable to Uiu Maiuthk char 
acter could lx; expected : * The facts tJity jfive arc burbled 
and perverted while the slightest circumstance again*! tbim 
js wired upon, and esl ended to an muiMssurabla length 

On the contrary, "Not the Mahratla historic a \ sintt* 
Waring "Their historians isome will deny them the m me) 
write- in a pliiij t simple and unaffected styles content to nduu 
pacing trvctils in apfKH&c terms, without turgid imagery 

nr uiHaled phraseology. Excepting in the letter nddre^d In 
rhe PrWiwa* by ihc (treat Ahilhar Rno Flnjtt.ir, no attempt a 
made to make the worse appear tiie better assort. Victory and 
defeat arc briefly ndated : if they pass over the latter too 
ha>ti]y, tliey do not dwell upua tlic former with umwfteSsary 
minntr'jii-'A. They do nut endeavour to bin* ur mi;dead tfk' 
Judgment, but arc certainly ddicitni in chronology and in 
hfsinricaJ rerktrtionk Whether I have done justice to their 
wotLs I run at a loss to determine, Owarc of my own rnenmpe- 
Kncy, and- not ignorant of the deficiency of my materials,"’ The 
fnrnkrto^ and modesty of Waring arts worthy of mivutalicm. 
though may not accept oil hi? emefurioos. 

lliu premier Mstoriim of the Mar id Ms in English. rhouRh 
not on that account urdm]kI^geabk , . Etas been and still 1% 
Jama Cuirnirigtwn Grunt Dull, He wa* cupped of the Naitvr 
Infantry of Bombay and Put i tied Agvnl ui Satatfi JSfKJSS* 
The lirst edition of his wT-tl-knnwn /Jtrfory of rAr 3/ffArafW 
was published in London in IK2G fin 3 vnfcO. In it* ltihsi 
farm (I£2l i it lias bc^n r*sumtf*d m two volume* ^iled by 
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S, M Edwmcfe* with an mteiw4iiw + Memoir cif llm Anchor 
and » learned Introduction, 

"The want of a oimptele history <» the flic, jmifcicrf, 
and decline of nur immediate predecessors in conquest the 
Mahrattav” writes Grant Duff, "iu* been lung felt by all 
persons eotiw reant with the affairs i>i India: in 50 much, that 
it is very eliterally acknnw [edged. we carmei fully unduratand 
tin.- tntara by which nur own vast empire i;t that quarter was 
.mailed, until this desideratum he supplied.” 

Aware of the dIfticulLii-> and shortcomings of the iiidt' 
langabk 1 Orroe and Lite piont-er Scott Waring, Grant Duff 
honestly strove (‘working twelve and fourteen Imuru daily 
without intermisHirm ... subject to very serious headaches, 
which at last became very agonising, returning every fifth day, 
and lasting from aix to cistern liour* at a titter, requiring me 
L * wn tfc With Wet du‘.It girt about my food' - u> rank.- symrj 
their deficiencies, with what result modern scholar* bt>i. know. 

"Circumstances placed me" k wiy* in hi* P’rcface to 
the fust volume of tht original edition, "in situations which 
at once removed many of tin.- uktadt* which those gu-rnkmcn 
lOrme and Waring! racdunlercd, and threw material* within 
my reach which had been previously inaccessible. “ Neverthe 
iik initial lack of education and heavy pm- 
occupations with civil and military duties. " ill-calculated for 
pairing ik for the List of historians" Bn it must be 
admitted that Grant Duff, by his indefflUgabk labours pm 
sided for nil bis successors n solid bedrock :rnd starting point 
in the writing of a history of tile Marfute people 

He has no doubt provoked much critic ism not undcstrv- 
tdly — ; bcit his very shortcoming* and errors provided hot 
incentives to further effort* by the native* in re-writing their 
own hlsioiy more correctly. To be fair to Grant Duff iih- 
LTitlcs would do well to remember his f nm k attitude txptv&d 
in these unmistakable words; " There king differciaxs of 
opinion as In whether tlw writer of hi*tory diotild draw his 
own conclusions, or have the reader reflect for hiitueJf, I may 
expert Censure w approbation acctNdiUf; to tlw taste of putties 
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( luivt- never ipsired my sentiment* v^htn it btssuiie flly duty 
rn offer them; but I haw? certainly rather €?nd^vcxircd to 
supply fads than to obtrude my min ranirnimtarie*; and 
though I ani well aware that. to gain cotiftikfiee with the one 
half of the world, one hai unJy to assume it, ! Im&i that I 
aliaO tint have chi' less credit with Ite other hw frankly sicfc- 
rjjwledjpng ii dfSJtiit iu mywliY' 

Itesidi^ he has al^j- ■steLed Ji in <uch :i work runny erroj* 
mutt exist t of thesu, I g»i only say* 1 ahafl feel oblijpd to fctiy 
IXH 500 who, after due consideration and inquiry, will haw Liu 
goodness. publicly or privately, to point them out No ooc 
ceji deny that thi? has been too Weil done by reader* of Grant 
DulT fur over ;i century wnc&. * Your difficulty, and yet what 
none but you could accomplish/ wrote, MutitetUari Elphin&ork 
to hiin + ! wa^ [n get nt facte and to cotsM fc liu-m witli judg- 
mtint as Lu make a consistent and rational history out of .1 

mass of jvhuipiajc Sukkurs mt gaseorctding Tmrwixkk$: He 
also sufifSKted *I think, lii^-ver. you shot? Id have introduced 
tHOrc of the mannas of iln- Mahratos a? thty now ^taud. 
and it may be a question whether lh»L dov? ewU enwe molt 
naturally when you reach the present period ; but, on the whole 
f think that, a«s you me writing for fc^iropc, you should mate 
l>copk fc acquainted witli your tiCtara before you begin your 
piny'* Grant Huff appears to have acted on this hint Boort* 
wliat hi Jus + Preliminary obicrv , Htio«& respecting due tk*j- 
graplsy, Chief Feature. Climate People, Religion, Learning. 
Early History, and lit&litUtlO» o! 1 he MafaratUi Country - ; 
:m£ these haw been suppltn^cnted and improved upon by his 
latest editor in 111* Introduction Whether or not Giant DufT^ 
Wwfory &} the Mohmtfte " lakes iu ptatt in tte wry fimt rank 
l*i liifiloritail corupOtitloni 1 n has been considered important 
enough to be inmsi&k'd iHT«« Marftjftf, quoted slid oritkisxi 
1 luring a wliole ceiUun Though BOTOfi? of Jus detail*! and 
dysitm- have bt-rai criticised and corrected, d*E woflt as a 
whole is yet to bn superseded effectively, dc J i>U' the rewards 
and wtilings Of generstioni of sdiutors 

Malinriev GovjekI Rapade's ttr>v of fir-- AfrrrtfAff i*mnr„ 
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l>uhl \riled itirev quintan* of a century later, in 1901. not only 
itairfced the ckxi miJestom in Martha historiography, but also 
unphurihLd a new approach and outlook regarding the subject. 
H clearly indicated that m> foreigner, however diligent or 
hsvnttsi. could correctly Haugje or interpret the tnii character 
" r sipilftatna.- of historical movement Grant Dull had nn 
dotrbL list'd the imiJOTtaiKe of *a very extraordinary power, 
the history of which was only known in a very superficial num- 
nerbut h4- could not adequately undcri-iAnd or assess ite 
fq)im as Rareide enufd From this point of view, even Indian 
scholar* dE great reptiintton hailing front other of India 
and drawing, their inspiration^ from tainted sources have .sadly 
missed ihe near import and correct significance of the rise of 
th» i Marfrtfti power. There cannot indeed be any true insight 
wjrhoin sympathy. Ranade may nut have been right in ail hi* 
conclusion^ but hi& marrj contribution consisted in empha^a-^ 
inp an approach and view-poinL The rise f rf thd MaratbS 
povvet. he pointed out, wa* nca a mere accident due to any 
Cfiancc combination, but a genuine effort on the. part of & 
Hindu nationality to atem its lodtpOfdctari ; and that J the 
suopf^ it achieved wns due to a gtwral upheaval, social, 
religious, and political of all daasm of (he population \ Thetv 
■ire many, he writer, who think that there mn hi 1 no parti¬ 
cular moral significance in the story of the pae and faP of a 
frcebtinting Power, which thrived by plunder and adventure, 
and guc&wdul only bbenu^ il was- thu most cunning and ad 
venluro “ 2i ui'nonz all the*? who helped to dumber the great 
Moghul Empire after Ute death of Aurangtek This is a very 
CnmnBti feeling with the Traders, who derive their knowledge 
of these rs^nts soldy fmrn the works of English historians 
Evoi Mr. Gram Duff has given his fitrppon. to the view that 
rtth * ««h*W pridator)- spirit of the Hindus of Maharibhtra, 
ihough smothered for n time, bid its latent embers stirred by 
arntmlm* of rheir Mahomed™ Conxjutrori till, like Uu: 
arched kindled amid the forests of the SahtfMri reoun, 
iam$v they hurst forth in spreading flame, and own afar nb 
wondered at the conflagration If Ihi* view of tile historian 
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lx- mnul, it may faiity tm urged that then- is nulliing in ih‘ 
narrative which can be described as having a mural sipiiiic 
once uwful lor all lime. The sequel of thr* narrative will, 
however, it is imped, furnish grounds which wUl kwJ the 
historical student of Modern India to the? conclusion that such 
a view is inconsistent With facts, and that the mistake is of a , 
wwt which renders the whole story unintelligible' Without 
repeating all hi* arguments, t feel rn> hesitation in eKptessini' 
my complete agreement with his main contention dial " Free¬ 
booters and adventurers never succeed in ou riding up empires 
which last (or generations and jicrmancntly alter lire political 
map of a great Continent.'’ One cannot help rygretting that 
RarUrdu's contemplated “ second volume ’’ of which manuscript 
notir> were nearly ready should haw for wer remained un¬ 
published, Nevertheless, his Gouts! Introduction to Sfiaku 
Chhaitapati tmd iht rttimin' Diaries h a very valuable 
-sequel indicating the sound principles, of Jiis treatment. 

.4 History oj litc Matatho Fnptr by C, A. Kincaid and 
D. B. Farasni*. first published in three volume ilhlS, IS22, 
and 19251, has imce been brought cull in a single volume 
{198J). Thu work, despite the Linking together of the two 
names, hears unmistakable testimony to Mr. Kincaids indivi¬ 
dual authorship, though Fsrasrtis must haw supplied him the 
materials. This is the meaning of the? acknowledgment: " FOr 
twelve years we had been ckhsly as.-octatod in the oration oJ 
this work" Mr. Kincaid, it ntu^t be frankly staled, is a 
story-writer—not a historian lira ssaid chapter r*i Thv 
PiUidbnrpnr Movement, 1271-1WU ', i* typical o( his iwlIukI : 
he hardly mtew an opportunity to intersperse I*'* narrative 
w'ilh childish anecdotes whidi needlessly undermine the stand¬ 
ard of the book ns a serious study of Matnth-1 History. Dili 
niS Kincaid's Tht Gtemf RtM, which U admittedly ‘ An 
Impression nf hhivaji, Founder of the Mnratha Empire 
• 19571 is, within its i*ope and purpose a much better «p> 1 ' 
.-nntalkni in a fascinating style of his impoitaPt theme. Hie 
brilliant dutch of 9ivJtp—** the founder of the Mantha stale 
whose mimtny inspired the rise of modern Hindu Nationalism. 
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i*. nijs i fur w ek>zji u rnuiurily uf Hindu- ciltuUin Eliudt the 
fiatite? HipnliimTit :h die Germitn= for Findcrick Ihii StgEflld utid 
the Italians for Garibaldi. nod whom rlir Marathi aclnre su 
more Lhnrt human " rs at once more artistic id its sense of 
proportion as wdJ os sense of history. His picture of the 
Maralhfti pressilttl in Slis k Prok^ui; P euiiveyb a truer and 
RSChu ^aupalhelic inijirt&sinu ol the people T-ian i eontBuiL-ri 
Ui more Imniid treatises tacking the poetsc insight of Dennis 
Kincaid. As be has neatly puL it in his 'Preface*: 'Most 
English people have heard of the Moguls as almost tile tradi¬ 
tional pre-British rulers of India, They then-find it jmisling 
that the earlier heroes of Anglo- India: i biography apparently 
never oppose any Moguls but are constantly in difficulties with 
the Maratlioa. Sudi of tlieir duefa who wero so unfouu- 
Fjpto as to oppose Anglo-Indian a?Jebritie$ art; |pei»raily repro¬ 
bated ux rebels : their imines, wftkh Vioodan wtilcre made 
ijaiTkit but incorrect a(tempts to spell, provide an my targrt 
tor such sprightly h Marians Of today Mr. Gu*rfejfa h who 
•in: entertained hy the UN-EnglL-h sound nf them. But as at 
school ono's curiosity was often piqued less hy the inevitable 
Raeafla limn by their unsuccessful opponent^ many people 
must haw vaguely wondered afloat lltae Mauthaa; the rise 
uf wh&e power was exactly c»fiU j nporcmcotis with the appear¬ 
ance nf the English in India : who destroyed the Mogul Ens¬ 
ure and disputed with both English and French for the 
mastery of a vub-canEinunt; who onto more opposed the Eng- 
Eish in dif Mutiny, providing in Ktma Saliib the ckrercst and 
hi the Princess of Jhansi the best and brave*!. of the rtvolu 
t ionary leaders: and from wlmm hav« sprung rulers of such 
deterred repute ns Princes AhaFyatai of Indore and the 
present (193f! of JJaroda. and dynaatuv an di vnifri 

*o the Empire a.n Gwalior and Kolhapur*. 

N T <> other history uf the MatStftfK as a ivlieta hra riua 
^ published in EnrfLsk The in Mani(hn by Rao 

Fiahadur G, S. Sanfeai, stands in a da** by iL^lf. it is a 
mine of informatiiin and & inuuumoit tn the patient indusliy* 
pairtSEnking scholarship, and pat Hot sc seal of the ^ptuaftena- 
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iiiiji hitman of M«h£iii$lra who is stilt an unbeaten living 
uicyckipKdia of historical information with a particular (lair 
far dates. ckMuments and details. This is not the place to 
a5fitSR hi,, vast mid varied work as an historian ; but hin appre¬ 
ciation by bis life long collaborator and friend. &r Jadunath 
Sarkar, may bi: quoted Without being inapposite : " liiemal 

vigilance in ndf-critienm has bo n the saving salt of his win¬ 
ing*, Tireless striving after accuracy, passion (or going down 
10 the root «( things, cool balance of judgment and unfailinfi 
common 'Sense in interpretation have marked liis Kisto-neail 
worksH has been bis long cherished desire to present his 
ftiyasat in an English garb. Until that desire is fulfiDcd, Eng¬ 
lish readers should remain content with his Menu Cumuli oj 
Marnika History which is a reprint of his lectures dHwcttd 
at the Patna University in 1926. Tlie fotlowinj! extract (rpm 
hi* introductory rental ks Is worthy of special attention : 

■ A vast amount of fresh historical material lias been pub¬ 
lished in Maharashtra during tin- List quarter of a century. of 
which the cut side public of India who do not know th< 
Marathi language, are more nr lists ignorant. It is irnpossiblr 
to make all this material available to reader* in English, said 
unless it reaches non-Marathi readers it cannot excite corns- 
ponding research in other laiigirag'-’-'. With this object in view. 

I thought of taking a rapid glance over the whole course of 
Maratha histoiy. touching those ralfcnt pomra wlikb have been 
recently established in Maharashtra on this new evidence, and 
tifose others which are still to some extent debatable, indefinite, 
or vague. I shall therefore speak on the sums and object* of 
Maratha policy, explaining what it has achieved and what it 
has failed to achieve, what good nr evil it did to India, and 
wliaE place il cm claim in the history of India . 1 * a whole, 
interpreting. In fart, in (Ik- non-Mnratha world, the meaning 
of this documentary evidence, and llic results it tertfs one to. 
so. regards the part sdtieveflwrit* of the Mandhas. At the 
same time. 1 have a great desire tn bring about a eo-onW 
tltei of effort throughout .the country Mweea Mahara shtra and 
the otlwr parts of Irdist in this important object of natinreil 
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interest.... I think without such an interchange and such a 
supplementing from all quarters, our individual efforts in 
Maharashtra will for ever remain isolated and incomplete. 
Our past is a common property which we all have to share 
equally/ 

This puts in a nutshell the raison d'etre of the present 
effort also. It attempts to do more elaborately and systemati¬ 
cally what Ranade and Sardesai have already outlined from 
the point of view of the natives of Maharastra. Apart from 
a popular book in Hindi (G. D. Tamaskar's Mardthonka 
Utthdn our Pat an— 1930) I have not come across any recent 
attempt to present Mara$ha history in a language that might 
appeal to a wider circle of readers outside Maharastra as well. 
Much research has been carried on ceaselessly, in and outside 
this province, bringing to light new facts as well as fresh stand¬ 
points. The work of synthesising and interpretation has not 
merely not kept pace with this march of research, but has 
altogether lagged behind. Very learned treatises, such as Sar- 
kar’s Shivaji and His Timds and Surendranath Sen's Adminis¬ 
trative System of the Mar at has and Military System of the 
Marathas have been published ; but no attempt has been made 
to re-examine Marat ha history as a whole, in the light of all 
the new materials and literature. 

The task no doubt appears to be too staggering for any 
single individual to attempt. The materials are so vast, varied 
and scattered, the languages in which they are found are so 
many and difficult, and the controversies over details and 
situations so frequent and baffling, that these have effectively 
scared away scholars far better equipped and qualified than I 
can ever claim to be. But time and tido waits for no man, 
and with the ceaseless accumulation of materials the task is 
bound to grow more bewildering as the years roll on. It is 
more than a century since Grant Duff wrote, and nearly a 
quarter century since Kincaid’s book first appeared ; yet. none 
has come forward to fill the gap. 

If I have ventured to meet this need, it is out of no false 
sense of the lightness of the task that I have done so. I am 
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fully conscious u( tilt; RTtatitetti of my SUbji<t. Hawriref, hav¬ 
ing at least part tally, snecEeded iic fulfill frig -urh a want in the 
mutter iif Mughal History, for a fairly largo bud y ol readru. 
1 frit templed to try to meet this grater desidtiatunK a* well 
But reader* will easfly. 1 hop* note the diffanencc in (1 m 
treatment and stylo uf presentation of my former and present 
dittoes. Considering the nature and scope H Marathi histoiy. 
ii?i weO us my purpose hero, t have tried to be artist k with 
emt being unsdentifiCj sympathetic without being unciideal-, 
and simple without being unhistorical. I have looked at the 
palienri a* a whole without inspecting the devils of the pints 
toa dusdy F except where they seemed to be oJ vital import¬ 
ance, While onphasrang the pprEpectivcs, I Iwpft I have not 
been to the prosaic details vo as to pervert the picture 

The bibliography at the <-nd will indictHe the t-xteni of 
my indebtedness. Friend*. too minwriHis lo be remt toned 
without boing invidious, have helped arid encouraged flit in 
thi^ endeavour ; but the responsibility for all that i j^v« put 
in final form here is ettfirdy my own. though l have dmnk 
Jidly considered thdr criticism and respected their differing 
points of view, This volume is part oi my contemplated work, 
and with die death of Aurangzeb, i have relegated th* v 

notes and references to the end which l expect will be found 
convenient by m*t of my readers The Appendices have ban 
added to amplify the text and note* where I C 4 *wid*rred thty 
were raffed fur, ’ For the rest the work mu*4 s|x-si k for it^lf. 



CHAPTER GXE 

THE BACKGROUND 

• TV pfiipfa of that ceunliy Imd never heard of ilu* 
MtHtolmani ; the Mulin'mii land had never hf«i 
punished by ihw armi*-. : no Mussulman kina or printr 
had penetrated :*i far. Dwciri m* cMevdinidy rich 
in (fold and utlvrr, jewels and pearl*. and other 
valuable*/'—B jutakt. 

The ctnlral fact which provoked the Mariil.liS movement 
during the wjvartcvnth century of the Cluistiaii era was the 
challenge of Muslim tJomination That mtiLicc had its por¬ 
tentous beginning in Sind arid Multan nine centuries earlier, 
but if; on tin ring consequences were not realised until long after¬ 
wards. Islam was a icvululiurtary forte, and its advent in 
North India was opposed tooth and nail by the Itsjputs for 
several centuries. 1 Irroie as their traislance was it nevertheless 
ultimately proved ineffective- The Muslim advance was delayed 
but not prevented. Was history to repeat itself in South 
India ? Let us follow rather than anticipate the historical 
process, 

Saturday. 26 February, 1295 A.I*. ' 19 Roh\ ‘-u'l-a^ar, 
Ki5 it.) 1 was indeed a fateful day for the Deccan and South 
India. On that date , Ala-u'd-D*n Ktodjt started from Kara 
on his historic expedition to Dcvfiri. Tile enormous treasure 
that he gel fin that occasion, and the case with which he could 
gather iU were [t> him a revelation Of the state of tilings in 
the South. Firishta reckons it at 600 mound t nf pearls, 2 
mounds of diamonds, rubies. eimraJdi. and sapphire* 1,000 
tnttunds of silver, 4,000 pieCW of silk, besides other precious 
commodities ' to which teason forbids us to give credit.'- In 
addition to this plunder the ce»™ of FJkhpur and its depen¬ 
dencies was also demanded, that the conqueror might leave a 
garrison there lor the collection of revenue* to be remitted to 
him at Kara-MaijikpOr- * Ala-u’d-IHrt drtenriinrd by- this dar- 
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ing adventure the shape of things to come in the Deccan for 
several centuries. 

Khalil imperialism was sustained on the gold got from the 
Deccan and South India,—from Devgiri, Warangal, Dvara- 
samudra, and Ma 4 bar. ‘Ala-u’d-DIn made his successful bid 
for the throne of Delhi being emboldened by the enormous loot 
he had secured from the Yadava capital. Having murdered his 
uncle, Sultan Jalal-u’d-Din, and usurped his authority, he was 
devoured by a zeal for conquest. Ambitious of emulating the 
example of Alexander the Great, he found additional incentives 
in religious fanaticism and the greed for gold. In the South 
he had discovered an El Dorado too tempting to be ignored 
even in the face of the Mughal raids nearer home. Like Mah¬ 
mud of Ghazna, he covered his lust for lucre with a fervour for 
his Faith. It was exceedingly worthwhile despoiling the infidels 
and desecrating their idol-temples in the name of Islam. If, 
in addition to this, a Kamal Devi or a Deval Devi could also 
be secured for the royal harem, the Ghazi would consider that a 
heavenly reward. With all this, ‘Ala-u’d-DIn was a shrewd 
and practical man. He did not seek to kill the goose that laid 
the golden egg. During the Warangal expedition he instructed 
his slave-general, Na’ib Malik Kafur, 4 If the Rai consented to 
surrender his treasure and jewels, elephants and horses, and also 
to send treasure and elephants in the following year, the Na’ib 
was to accept these terms and not press the Rai too hard. He 
was to come to an arrangement and netire without pushing mat¬ 
ters too far, lest Rai Ladar Deo (Prataparudra Dev II of 
Warangal) should get the better of him. If he could not do 
this, he was, for the sake of his own name and fame, to bring 
the Rai to Delhi.*' 5 

The Kbaljls ruled over North India from 13 June 1290, 
when Jalal-u’d-DIn ascended the throne at Delhi, to 8 Septem¬ 
ber 1320, when Qhiyas-u'd-Din Tughlaq Shah was proclaimed 
Sultan by the army. This was a short but revolutionary regime. 
The Khaljis inaugurated a military dictatorship of which ‘Ala- 
u’d-DTn was the best exponent. 44 The need for security, inter¬ 
nal as well as external, was the dominant note of his policy/’ 
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He found in South India a rich quarry to support hjs military 
rule. Fun: expeditions were acrordinRly sent across the Vm- 
dhyas under hi a Ni’ib or Deputy, the f.vmjua Malik Kyfflr who 
was a isazdr din/hi slave.— a low-caste Hindu purchased in 
Gujatiir. 

In 1306-7 he ltd an expedition to Devgiri (2nd since ' AtS- 
u'd-l»n , i| mi Li hr ostensible ground l hat Hamdcv RSo had 
failed to pay the promised tribute for three yems. Hie nest 
raid was against Piataparudra of Warangaf in 1309- His third 
was a campaign into Mysore 1 Dvarjcsamudra) and Ma'bot in 
1310 -II In 1312 Malik Kafur once again felt it nmasaiy to 
invade Devlin in nrdrr to punish Rirncjev's «n and suoassor 
Sankardev* The la*t Khali? expedition to the YSdava capital 
was provoked, hy the rebellion uf HarraJdcv. the last ruler of 
that dynasty, in 1318. This was under QutbuYl-DJn Mubarak 
Sliah and Malik Khutrau. another Hindu Slave of tow-caute 
to act as a Muslim general- This favourite of the depraved 
Suftan. however, after n victorious expedition into WarangaF 
and Madura, ‘ hatched the egg of am bit inn in his brain * and 
usurped the throne of Delhi by murdering his master Mubarak 
Shah. 

To understand the easy triumphs of the Muslims during 
this quarter century (1295—1320) it is necessary for tis to study 
more closely the conditions obtaining in the Deccan and South 
India at that time. The seven expeditions of the KlialjTs into 
llic South were not unlike the seventeen raids of Mahmud 
Qjazna in lhe North (1000—27); their aims, character, and 
results were almost identical- Both the tihnznavid hfid the 
jjChaljf adventurers were actuated by predatory motives rein¬ 
forced with religious fanaticism ; both wens alike tempted by 
the opulence and political impotence of the infidels, The mili¬ 
tary advantage in both cases lay with the Muslim aggressors: 
the revolutionary cunsuiiuenCes too were not dissimilar in the 
two instances, Politically, a portion of the invaded territories 
nearest to their own kingdoms was annexed by berth to servt 
as a stepping-stone for furthtr encroadimenls The Ilindus of 
the South, however, seemed to have learnt nothing from the 
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misfortune nf Lheir co-religionists in Lite North. Equally rich, 
equally divided and ;!ion.5i£tit«|, their ftantin anri fitful resis¬ 
tance was foredoomed to failure. The immediate result qf tlw 
K^aljf incursions was tiagic. 

The principal kingdoms to bear the brunt of tin- Muslim 
attacks in the South were those of Devgiu of Lite Yiidnvas. 
Wartmsal of ihe KJtkatiyas, Dvurasaittufrs of the Hoysalas, 
and Mo'bar (Madura) of the Pundyas. Arums there wt are 
cotvcenicd here mostly with the Y.idavas : the rust wilt he noticed 
only hidden tally. 

The Yadava dominions constituted the Mahtirfara of those 
linus. Of their extent and exact boundaries it is not nosaibk 
to speak accurately. Epigiaphie evidence on such matters is 
not always reliable The Yidava rulers. Jike all their oontem 
poraries, claimed victories and conquests with scant regard for 
truth * A recoil writer, however, has computed that ’ During 
the palmy days of Sinshaqa. the greatest king of the dynasty, 
the Sem,iii fYadai-aj authority mended over the whole of 
Western Deccan, comprising Maharu^ra. Northern Konkin), 
including the districts of North Kanara. Belgaum, Bfjapur, 
Dharwar, Bella ry, and portions of titc south-western Tdugu 
country. -4 But, for our purposes, the character of this kingdom 
is of greater importance than ids extent or boundaries respite 
the pompous titles assumed by the Yadflva monarch?, such as 
Pfdlcpa-ckakfmariui, Sittnastahhtn'anuhaya, Satnrilf Y and £,1 
Pilhui-vaiiabHa, they proved themselves unworthy of the 
Surimtagaimfa-dktaja \ golden eagle emblem) which (hey 
vainly flaunted. Whatever tJjdr earlier tradiLions or achieve- 
ments in a purely Hindu world, the last three of the glorious 
Yadawa failed ihgtoriomly in the fact u f the A llethhas, Alfi- 
u d-Dfn could reduce Ramdev Rac io submission in the romse 
of twenty.five days. This amazing and ignominious surrender 
needs the closest scrutiny. It will reveal that there was nothing 
in it to support the traditional seniiment residing the Yadava. 4 

Fjom mntmporary Muslim and oilier f local) source we 
am able to reconstruct a fairly reliable picture of tlio situation. 
From Amir Kfou«au we leam tliat * AlS-u'd Din started from 
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Kai**Mai)ifcpflron 19 Xab^'u'l^at 695 H„ and TCtumtd to 
that place 1 after taking immense booty from ftamdeo «n 28 
Rajah the suite year. 7 According to Wassaf, *Hc appointed 
«{)ics to ascertain wlien the RaJ* mmy was engaged in war Fare, 
and then he advanced and took ike country without the mtm* 
winch other king* think necessary far r onaucst The prudent 
Rm in order to sane his life gore kb daughter in marriage to 
the Sultan and made over te kin I Ms treasures and jrwchr* 
BaianL who followed soon after, alalia : ' When Aii-u d-Din 
went to Bliailsan 1Ilhilsi) lw heard much of the wealth and 
elephant* of Dcogjr Ne inquired about the approaches to that 
plafo, and resolved upon marching thither from Kara with a 
large tore? (S—4.000 horse and 2.000 infantry ) but without 
informing the Sultan . - 'AWd-Din marched to EJkhpflr. 
and thence to GhatUajaiirS .. When 'Ala-u'd-DIn amvwj 
ai Chafi lajaum, the army of Ram-dro under the command m 
kis son had gone to a distance. The people 0} that country had 
never heard of the Mussulmans ; the Mahiutpi hind had never 
boon punished by their armies: no Mussulman king or prince 
had penetrated so far. Dtto&c was exceedingly rich in gold 
and silver, jewels and pearls, and other valuables. When R»tm- 
duo heard of the approach of the Muhammadans, he collected 
wluit forces He could, and sent then under one of hia juries to 
GhaiMitjaurfl- They were defeated anil dispersed by 'AJa-u’d- 
Din who then entered Deoglr, On the first day he took 30 
elephants and some thousand bones. Rtm-dco came to and 
made his submission AjaVd-DSn carried off an unprecedented 
amount of booty.'" ’ I$amy alleges that when Rhindev was 
warned by Kanta fgovernor of I-ajauru) that the Tuiki were 
invading his dominions, the heedless monarch dismissed him 
with ridicule- But the valiant rand hastened to the frontier 
where, with Lire assistance af two woiMn-wamufS, he attempted 
to the tide of invasion. 'The two brave fiindu women 
who were like tigrcSM* on the battle-field attacked the Turkish 
army fiercely, thereby esciting du- admiration of their foes. 
Nevertheless lire- Turks defeated lla: Hindus and put most of 
them to death. Daring the tattle, Kfinlw and the two women 
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were titkiL'Ei primer though they fought ever ■ao well/ lfl Ibn-i- 
Un[u(a say* that Kfim-deo ' submitted :mrl surrenrfcrrd the city 
(Kafaka or JXr^rj without fighting, making valuable presents 
to life conqueror , 13 

Firishlii, though writing very much lukr, is supposed tu 
have marie list! of earlier works which have ntiL survived since. 
Substantially agreeing with the accounts eked above, he given 
further detail a Me states that 'Aft-u'd-Lifn 'isilisted many 

chiefs of distinction who had formerly been dependants of die 
Balban family/ 33 Secondly, he says that "ALvu'd-Din's army was 
composed of 'S.0DQ chosen horse.' The first place of any con¬ 
sequence readied by him was Elichpur whcn> having slopped 
for h while to refresh his troops, lie moved by forced marches 
to Deugfr, * the lower town of which was not entirety fortified, 
the outer wall b*mg ihtn incomplete' RSm-deo. with hl$ son 
Sanfcardw* was 'absent in a disiani part of his dominions/ 
Hut, as swn as hi- heard of ’AUFli'd-Dui’s advance, he hastened 
homo and tried to intercept die enemy with a immcroos army. 
Fur this purpose he threw himself in between ‘Ali-ud-Pln and 
the city and 'opposed him with great gallantry* hut wa$ even¬ 
tually defeated with severe Firishia hat supjilemented 

ancf + in part* modified this statement by reference to the 
MuikiqAt and the Tabaqa^i-Na^iri thus : 1 On caching Devgiri 
‘Ala-u’d-Dfn found the RajJi himself m the city* but his wife 
and eldest tun were at worship ac a temple at some distance. 
On tSui approach of AfiudDin, Ram-duo was in the prrzt&X 
consternation Having* however, collected 3 nr 4,000 dtiwis add 
domestics. hf' opposed the Mahomcdans at a distance of twu 
kos (4 milts) from the city but, being defeated, retired into 
the fnrt which had At that time no ditch.'' 14 In bis great huny,, 
NSmdcv had improve an army of riff-raffs and domestics 
to defend his capita! dty ; so too did his men put into the fori 
salt toga which had b cm racdved from the Konkui. mistaking 
t hem for grain. I he garrison consequmtly m& soon starved 
into -Mbmivicm. So helplesa did the YadAva in the grip 
of Ala-u d-L>fn T that he tried to dissuade hh more spirited son 
Satibirdev i who had meanwhile rubied In the city with a large 
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force) from attacking the aggressor, declaring that the Muslims 
were * an enterprising and warlike race, with whom peace was 
better than war.' The young prince, however, would not be 
convinced of this until he had tried conclusions with the Turk 
on the bloody field of battle. This made Ramdev Rao apologise 
to the conqueror in abject and pitiable terms : It must be 
known to you,’ he said to ' Ala-u’d-Din, ‘ that I had no hand 
in the late quarrel. If my son, owing to the folly and petulence 
of youth, has broken the conditions between us, that event 
ought not to render me responsible for his rashness.’ 

< Ala-u'd-Din had so effectively surrounded the place that 
the inhabitants had no opportunity to escape, which enabled him 
to levy large sums on the merchants by way of contributions. 
He had also captured 40 elephants, and several thousand horses 
belonging to Ramdev in the town. Little wonder that Firishta 
triumphantly observes : ‘ We may here justly remark that in 

the long volumes of history there is scarcely anything to be 
compared with this exploit, whether we regard the resolution 
in forming the plan, the boldness of its execution, or the great 
good fortune which attended its accomplishment.’ 1 * We learn 
from ‘Isamy that Gaishasp (i.e. ‘Ala-u'd-Din) was greatly 
pleased with Ramdev ; he summoned him to his camp, and treat¬ 
ed him with much consideration. He gave back to Ramdev 
his royal umbrella together with his kingdom, and presented 
him with two powerful elephants. They then vowed to each 
other that they would act as father and son; whereupon. Gar- 
sbasp who had attained his object returned to Kara.’ 1 * 

If the Muslim accounts are to be trusted, the conduct of 
Ramdev Rao deserved condign punishment. His son Sankardev 
and his son-in-law Harpaldev, as we shall presently see, behaved 
more manfully as well as patriotically. But before proceeding 
to describe their martyrdom we should hold a closer inquest 
over the ignominious capitulation of the most inglorious of the 
Yadavas. Dnanesvara's dedicatory lines eulogising Ramdev have 
misled some writers about the character of his reign. 11 

In the first place, there was little harmony within the royal 
family. Devgiri was a house divided against itself. On the 
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death of Kr$na (1260 a.d.), father of Ramdev, his brother 
Mahadev appears to have usurped authority taking advantage 
of the minority of Ramdev. When the latter came of age, he 
had to secure his legitimate patrimony by means of a palace- 
revolution. 15 References in contemporary works, like Chakra- 
dhara’s Lilacharita and Bhaskara's Sisupalavadha. indicate that 
‘Ramdev ascended the throne; Amana (Mahadev’s son) was 
overthrown; and Devgiri underwent a revolution/ 10 (1271). 
Likewise, Hemadri who was karanadhipa' 1 " under Mahadev 
(whose son Amana, it is alleged, was cruelly executed by Ram¬ 
dev, along with several of his supporters) was too orthodox a 
protagonist of the conservative order to be on good terms with 
his new master. Besides being the murderer of his late patron’s 
son, Ramdev s religious inclinations were too friendly towards 
the heterodox (if not heretical) sect of the Mahanubhavas. 
Hemadri’s critics allege that he invited the Muslims to Devgiri, 
while his defenders charge the Mahanubhavas with being in 
league with the Mlechhas « Whether the Muslims came of 
their own accord or in response to an invitation, the result was 
the same. It is clear that they must have found the internal 
situation very inviting indeed. Besides the antipathy between 
the king and his chief minister, sectarianism was rampant with¬ 
in the State : Sanatanls vs. Mahanubhavas, Lingayats vs. 
Jainas, etc. Some consider the Mahanubhavas more anti-Jaina 
than anti-Sanatanl. 22 This only adds one more edge to the 
anti-so-many dissensions. The militant sect of the Vira-Saivas 
(Lingayats) was bom at Kalyani (the Kalachuri capital) in 
the Deccan only a century before. It was one of the most 
violent movements ever started against both Brahmanism and 
Jainism. 23 The Muslim invaders were too ready to exploit 
these differences. They seem to have exempted the Mahanu- 
bhava monks (who wore sable clothes like the Muslim jaqtrs) 
from paying the jiziya, thereby lending a dismal colour to 
orthodox suspicions about their complicity with the invaders. 24 

One trait, however, was common to all the sects of the 
Hindus, namely, their antipathy towards all the rest. Besides 
this suicidal exclusivism, the moral or psychological effect ol 
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their tutiil teaching was (kvitalteing, Tire fourfold way to 
Mo&fl (via. Dnmta, Karma, Bkakti and Vattigya) inculcated 
by than only stressed in different terms the means of (scaping 
life. Tins was the very antithesis of the positive activism of 
the invading Muslims. To make matters ion. the leadership 
of Maharaj-ra then was in the extremely .ncnmpt.tr.sil hands 
of Riimdev Rao. who. despite his pedantic title* (Curias 
ktmjora diManlirov *; Bn mutonamatt* 

datUSvala, MdlaeapradUm-iamana-maieymitn, eto.a* Raj wade 

has observed, was an untmliLary king 1- According to 'he Paithan 
coinicrptatc inscription, ft&mfcv granted three village* to ■>> 
Brahmans on condition that among other indications ol gwd 
hfhavioor > they should we «o weapons 1=‘ This stipulation, 
indeed, was superfluous for a people for whom HctnMn had 
already prescribed ait engrossing round of rituals in W$ Chatur- 
i-arga-CkintSntmi. Us Vrata, Dane-. Ththa-, Makte and 
P,dyalekiUa-Khan<ie'. left little room for trifling duties ltl* 
the defence of Uk? State, Karma was not as yet i ha eclwtt 
of the Gita, but only otu: class of ritual. at 

Marco Polo who sojourned through the bind between 1_^ 
-peak, of the people of Malar US pum ^ battle wtlli 
lancw ami shields, but without cloihing, and am a despicable 
wwcrrtik* reef. - ” They do not Kill cattle, he further obscn.es. 
nor any kind of animate for food : hot whim desirous of eating 
die flesh of sheep « other beasts, or birds. ' they procure the 
Saracens, who are not tinder the influence of the snl ™ 11aws “j 1 " 
cuBtonis. to perform the olher. But under better leadership, 
even such a non-violent people were mad'- to give a better ac¬ 
count Of themselves by other minx as we shall notice later 
But Riimdev Rao of Dwgiri pO@*«*d little S nt ■ od ^ nd 
his own sons quarrel ling among tlusuiitlvis."" A t^ 1 f1 ' 
Mafugi, one of his feudatories, is referred to by Rudra Kavi m 
his RattTiimfha-Wiifo Mahakat-ya. wherein Riimrirw was taken 
prisoner, but released by the intervention of Humadn ’' Mann 
VVilo also reifira to THBo* (?) a-, “a igreal kingdom with j 
language of its own. and a king of it* own, tributary to 
nobody.’* 1 The sovereignty of the \ adavas over the Konkap 
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appears to have been chiijJenged about this time. According 
iu ihe \sxl r abuve referred io, MaJajgj's grand-fat her obtained 
Tul-Kunkap fmm the YSdava Irirug as his marriage portion, 
iind this territory was extended by the next two rulm uf tlie 
MayQragJri Bagtifc family - After 1322 the hnd definitely 
parsed out; of the fcrands ul the Hindus icato those of the "Sara- 
ctitf who uon^utiri'd it by force of arms, says OtioricuS, and 
K are now tub jeer rp the emperor of DdhL^ 

AJJ Lius came about because of the inkia] EncjjUtudc uf 
ftumdev Ran. Instead of strengthening the defences of hia 
realm ht appears to have indulged in fuLiJe puuriliL'ca. At the 
moment of the Mu-dim attack Ilia capital w:ia in 3 sad state of 
negligence: the fort wm without a moat, the city vribout an 
army, and there were not even provisions Jot the besieged gar¬ 
rison. H Even alter the shock of the first Surprise was 
Kamdev Ran did no better. If Fsamy iw to be believed, 

4 RJimdev Ran, who remained loyal to 'Aia-u’d-Dfn. sent a 
secret messenger to Delhi to inform him that a rebel]ion headed 
by Sangama f Saukara ?) had broken out at Devgiri against the 
Stlftan* He was himself hrid a prisoner in hte palace by flhjl- 
lamu ■ Sangama ?) and bis followers; and he r^uested the 
StilLan lo send a competent Imm with an army to [jut down 
rhe retell and t^tore the imperial authority/ Malik Kaffir 
appeared before; Dfcvgkr, may be in response lo this call, on 
24 March 1307 115 I 700 If. ). ' Ramdev and hj* 

family who were spared by the spuria] command of the Sultan 
were made prisoner p and sent to Delhi along with enunnous 
buuty. According tu Firiahia, Malik Kaffir p hiving first mb 
dued a great part of the country of the Mahraua*, which he 
distributed among hi* officers, proceeded tn the siege of Deogiii, 
since known by rhp name Pa u la t* ha d , iLim^vu being in 

no condition to oppose the Mahomecfcm troops left hrs ?on 
banker-dw in I Imp Ion. and tirfxancsd with pftftnte to meet the 
tenqutTor in order to ubkain peace/ 

Going to Dtihi a* a prisoner oi war, along with + rich pre- 
H-m* and 1 ? ekptovfiB to pay hh rapeds \ Karmkw was rc- 
*** Vf4f mifi t 7fct *Ntrte */ fmmt and dhtmclimr He bad 
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- royal dignities conferred upon him ; the title of Rai-Rayan was 
granted to him, and he was not only restored to his govern¬ 
ment. but other districts were added to his dominions for a 
of which he did homage and paid tribute to the King o • 
The district of Nausari was given to him and a lakh of a i 
for expenses of his journey home. Ramdev continued tojW 
his annual tribute regularly. Barani also tel s us how Ramdev 
paid obsequious attentions to Malik Kafur, as dutiful as tmy 
raiyat of Delhi/ while he was on his way to Warangal in 130ft. 

•On approaching Devgir. Rai-Rayan Ramdeo came forth 
to meet the army with respectful offerings to ^ 
presents to the generals. While the army was mardung through 
the territories of Deogir. Ramdeo attended every day at head¬ 
quarters. So long as it remained encamped I in the °f 

the city, he showed every mark of loyalty and to the best of h 
ability supplied Naib Kafur and his officers with fodder and 
the army with materiel. Every day he and h.s officers went out 
to the camp rendering every assistance. He made the bazar 
people of Deogir attend the army and gave them strict orders 
to supply the wants of the soldiers at cheap rates. The army 
remained in the suburbs of Deogir for some days resting from 
its fatigues. When it marched. Ramdeo sent men forward 
all the villages on the route, as far as the borders of Warangal 
with orders for the collection of fodder and provisions for the 
army and giving notice that if a bit of rope was lost they 
would have to answer for it. He was as dutiful as any raiyat 
of Delhi. He sent on all stragglers to rejoin the army, and he 
added to it a force of Xlahralfos. both horse and foot. He him¬ 
self accompanied the march several stages and then ‘ ook J ea ^ e 
and returned. All wise and experienced men noticed and ap- 

blonded his devotion and attention . 3 ^ 

Ramdev had fallen never to rise again. Deogin was made 
the base of operations against all .the southern Hindu kingdom^ 
Like a drowning person the Yadava monarch was draggmg all 
his possible saviours into the lethal element. For a third time 
the victorious Malik was at Devgiri on 3 February 1311 (13 
Ramazan 710 H.) ; this time to march against Mabar and 
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Dviirasamudta. As before, die Rai-Rayiui placed all tin; re¬ 
sources of his Static at the disposal of tlie Na'ib. During this 
dark period of Hindu history, MihamStni provided the sinews 
of war to the Muslim conquerors for the enslavement of the rest 
of India instead of fighting valiantly * for the ashes of her 
fathers and the temples of her gods,' 'Hie days of redemption 
were far off. 

In the estimation of Kbusrau. the maferuf provided by 
Ramdeo ‘was beyond ail computation' and included iiard and 
soft goods of wool anti leather, brass and iron,* 

We may not doubt that die King of Devpnri on this ocea- 
sn.'ri was HJmdev. though Bartini and Firishia erroneously stale 
dial he was dead '' ‘fcumy and Khnsrati correctly indicate 
the existence of Rauulcy Rao who died only a little after the 
whim of Malik Kaffir from his southern campaign, Ramdev's 
inveterate hostility' towards the Hoysala Balia]a [|J is well 
known. It is therefore not surprising licit he issued order» to 
PariUlim Dafavai (whose cstflita lay on the border J to fpiide 
the Muslim army jnto Dvaiasamudra™ imkardev's Italred of 
tile invaders was deep-sealed to permit him to stoop to such 
sycophancy. His opposition to 'AEa-iTd-Dfn had been 
cfear on the very fin* occasion despite his father’s cowardice, 
Jfe had over since continued to be rebellious. In fact his itv 
transiffcancu had called for repeated punitive expeditions on 
the part uf the Khaijl Sultan, When Ramdev died, therefore, 
Sankaidev nnce again rose in molt 

Xrws reached Delhi,' writes ‘fifamy, 1 sometime after 
Mulik Kaffir's return from Mii'bm, that RSmdcO died and Bhrl 
lama i ianknrdevj revolted. The Sul tin scut Malik jN’gjb to 
suppress ilk- reheJ|ion.-« According to Firishta : ’ Al.vu’d-ESn 
consented to Malik Kaffir s proposal, who accordingly proceed¬ 
ed, the fourth time, tu the Deccan in the year 712 h, j 1312k 
H e sensed the Raja of Depps and inhumanly put him to death. 

He then laid waste tin* countries of Kannra. from Dabhoi to 
Chaul. .uid as far as Riichfir and Mfldgal He afterwards took 
up his residence at DeogTi and, realising tire tribute from the 
princes of TelmgHna and Karaitak, despatched die whole to 
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1 >jhL , « limy's description of the settlement of the country 
appears, on the law of it. exaggerated : * Malik Kaffir,' lie says. 
* after faking possession of the kingdom treated the people with 
kindness and moderation. As soon as fie entered he 

assured the people of safety; nobody was slain, and nuoe im- 
piisoned- He despatched letter* to ah parts of the kingdom 
declaring general amnesty, These meagre* restored tranquil¬ 
lity to the mind ul tire people, and they felt that they had 
nothing to fear ftom their new .Muslim maslera Malik 
Nii'ib knew that the prosperity of lire State dtp-ended on agri¬ 
culture So he summoned the cultivators to his presence. spoke 
lu tht'tn kindly, and granted them leases- The fanners being 
convinced that they had a ruler who was interested in promoting 
their welfare, devoted thtreselvra to tlarir lands vigorously and 
rairadcd greater yield from the soil tliart ever before. “ 

This Li, obviously, too idealised a picture even to appear 
plausible. The known policy of 'AM-u'd-Din towards his in¬ 
fidel subjects should make us sceptical about such beneficence, 
■f^my qualifies liis statement by saying : ' ('hough lie showed 
kindness to people who submitted to his authority, he #ul rfm 
rebels with a stem hand.' If there were loyalists like Ramdcv 
HUri at Dwvgiri., there were men too like Kirdia and Sankardcv. 
and even women 1 who fought like tigresses on tl» field of battle,' 
It could not therefore tow* been * roses, roses all tho way-’ The 
peace and prosperity were not for those who opposed : for, to- 
wards such, the conqueror was naturally stem. Besides. Malik 
Kiifur w.is in the Deccan for too short a period to sec- the fruit" 
of his benevolence. ‘ lit pulled down tcmfflw and built mosques 
in their places.' tire same ‘lsumy writes, ' He erected in obe¬ 
dience to the commands of (lie Sultfln a great rnosque at Deogiri 
and named it after him. He strove tn Establish IsLIfli in flit 
land of the MahrSuA' and, under hi* rule. Dtogiri became a 
great Muslim centre in the Deccan. 1 ' 1 ' 1 The good that men do 
is oft interred with their bones, the evil livis long after diem 1 
Nenher Malik Kaffir, nor his ouster 'Alil-u'd-Oio, survived 
long enough to reap the harvest of ihcii sowing in the Deccan. 
Belli died a miserable death at Delhi with whc*e particular we 
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are littlf concerned hirre, Before the cycle of ; jaisce-ruvolut ions 
was Compared Hi the capita], an epidemic of remit* brnkf r hi[ 
aJi over the Khalil dominirms. b Af rhis tim*■/ writes FiriBbta, 
"the Qm$m of universal itwurrectfcn, which had long- been 
KmDtherrd. twftm to burst forth and were first apparent in 
Gujarat „ Meanwhj|c P the Rajputs of Chitor threw Lhe 
Maf^oiqedan officers- over the walls and ai^rted their ind^nr^ 
enec. while Harpuldev, Lite snn-Iii4aw of R,lmde%\ stirred up chq 
Deccan to arms, and expelled n number of the Mahomedan 
garrisons , 11,21 

These rebel] cons had started even before 'Ala-u'd’Dlrt b 
breath was stilted in his body. The dying Sultan, il is said* 
bit his own flesh out of frtnry Wien he got news of these dis- 
orders. But hi$ agony was cut abort hy his Jun&r-dht&Ti slave 
and N^'ib Of the ttirpinr, it is altefird, by poison Malik Kifui. 
having usurped Urn throne, was himself murdered soon after. 
lc Was. therefore, [eh to Mubarak Shah who succeeded, to quell 
the revolts. In Lh* s™od year of his reign, the new Sultan 
marched into th^ Deccan to clttSLibe HnrrwMer* K who by die 
assistance of the other princes of the Deccan had recovered the 
cDumry of the Marthas . a detachment was sent in pur¬ 
suit which brought hack FLirpdlduv prisoner. He was flayed 
alive, decapitated, and his head fixed above the gate of his own 
capital The Ivins then ordered a chain of posts to be ista- 
bliafad ns far as Dvaraiamudra, and built a nicritpie in Devgfr 
which still remains. He appointed Malik Bor Luky. one of his 
father’s slaves; to command in the Deccan.* fl'irishtal". 

We learn from Jsamy and Amir Ktuisrati that, owing to the 
troubte at Delhi, Ain -u I-Alulk and other officers were recalled 
poet haste with all the Muslim inliabitant* resident in Dev. 
ffiri.’ *■ Thu opportunity thus Created was promptly wiirtf by 
HarpAldt-v and his Coadjutors But the result was catastrophic. 
Martha independent*, as it tltui appeared, was extinguished 
for ever. The historic family of the Yad&vas, on whom lay 
the responsibility of stemming the tide uf Muslim advance into 
South India, was tragically overwhelmed. A few more details 
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Of the dfnammml whfch are available might be noted fur Lhtrii 
pathetic Etitcmest, 

Ttffirtiy simply says that HnjpflJdev was 'despatched to 
lit]!.’ According to Amir Khusrau, MuMrak Shfth ' received 
the submit kin of atl the /?£is and Rdtuh of those part?-, ex¬ 
cept flaghtu the dually anil minister of the late Rai Hamden 
Ra£hu r on Earning of the approach of the King, fled 10 the 
hiflft In open rebellion, [vhusrau Khan wtiS detached with a 
powerful army to rtpd liim, and a royal tent accompanied in 
order to do honour io the expedition. One of his officers named 
QutfU£h. The chief huntsman, seised some of Raghu's adherents 
from whom n was ascertained that he had nearly 10,000 Hindu 
cavalry under him. Khusrau K h3n attacked him in a defile 
and compTcfoly muted him. 'flic Hindus who had pretended 
to independence were cither slain, captured nr put ±o flight 
Raghu himself was most severely wounded : his body was 
covered with btuod, \m lip* emitted no breath. He entered 
susitt! cuw in d ravine which even a snake could scarcely 
penetrate. ... 

‘ When Ehusrau Kj rai was returning to the King, after the 
defeat of Raghu. he received intelligence on the toad tha: 
Haitii Harpal I lad rebelled and taken up a tuition in the h.i Hi¬ 
nt the head of a powerful army. The Khun went m puiaiifr of 
him and was vigorously attacked two or three times by the rebel 
who in the end, be mg desperately wounded, was taken capti ve 
and bis army put to flight. He was brought. hound Kind and 
fool, before the King who gave orders that he should he put 
to death. Wltcn his way had been taken towards hdl by the 
sword, the King gave his body to the other hcllites that this 
grant infidel and tittle Satan might buouftie one of the chief 
ornaments of their kingdom. The hrilms who hud accom 
panii.d him out of regard, and had fought by bis ekfe. also af¬ 
forded food to the flames of thr infernal regime. Th^i r hvliittS 
did not dtiirt that hr should he burnt htf himietf atone* so they 
accompanied him into the flames, and hell whs satisfied by lh.il 
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Barani s account ss ■virnrmtL.it different j * In tlie year 7IS H + 
(1318)/ be wrlies, 't ht Sultan nriarcJwd with Juh maliks und 
amljs at tilt; hod of am army against Denglr which, upon the 
death of Malik iVa'ib Kafui. had thrown Off to subjection and 
had hefri taken pcsRr&kin of by HarpDkko mid RnmdtQ t ?) 

. On arriving at PeGfifr, Harimlduo and uihur Hindus who 
had joipid him were unable TO withstand the army of Islam, 
and tlttry and all the muQ#AdaM& dispersed, that iht- Sultan 
Ttcvi'etfd th tf /orf wMdu / fighting mid spilling of M&od. The 
S 4 jlLu .11 tlrcn sent same officers in pursuit of Ifarputten who 
was the leader of tile rebels, and had excited the revolt. He 
was captured and the Sultan ordered him. to bo flayed and hi? 
skin In be hung over the gate uf Dvugjr. T!ie tains came on 
and the Sultan remained with the army for a time at Dtogir. 
AH ike Mtihrafld i tmt mzt mor* brought into subjection. The 
Stilton selected as governor of Dcofii"r Mnhk Yak LfildC an 
old slave of Alr1ii F d D"n. who far many years wag N c TjT> of the 
tarric/.s f; spits); and he appointed feudtitone$ r ftdtrs md H'lwtU e- 
cflJJecftfrs oL'fr thf JWrifcrira &f tht Mahratfas.'* u 

In nil rhe above accounts, what is of greater Rignifacansae for 
us is. not the fate of HarpaJdev as that of Matera$tra. The 
consequence* were far-reaching a$ well as dhaitrou^ both to 
tlie people of Muharu&ra arid die 1 ! Sou diet n peninsula generally 
The latter were able to rally their forces more quickly and build 
up a rampart sooner than the Hindus of the Deccan But the 
fortunes of the two were closely knit together as Live sequel 
will show. 

After the execution of HarpiL, Mubarak 1 * general Malik 
Kliusrau had marched into Tdinguna and Ma'bar to core- 
iiletu tile work begun by Malik Kaftan But he too like Ills 
prototype was soon called to Delhi under very similar dreuni- 
naiKes, and jjartook of the same fate- When, ultimately, the 
tehaljl rule was overthrown by the TugWaos at Delhi, the new 
Saltan. libbiiS-u P d Dan, despatch^ his son Utagh Klurn (Md- 
Tudilafll on else soulhuni otmijaign. History again repeated 
ilsdr Tht; ambit jour priner in his turn hastened back lu the 
capitaJ lo rnurdt.T his old fa [her. and occupied Ws Lhionc. Only 
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two thing' b the history of Muhammad tiiEhtaq ate strictly 
Tckv;mi to out tlwnte: ’ll hi' change oi capital in Dcvglri, 
and (2) the various rebellions of his reign in so far as they 
had any tiling to do with the Deccan. 

Muhammad's conquest of T«Jing<lna H Ma'bar, Knmpili and 
D^rasamudra esiended thir dominions of the Sultan beyond 
t ht range of clliciem root ml from Delhi. Hence, tin.- idea of 
tttaUMiing a mure canid capital at lXvgiri was a wise and 
expedient one. W* ore little concerned with its rawin'k de¬ 
tails here. 5 * Rut. abortive as the plan proved, its net gain to 
the Muslims was that Devgiri permanently improved as a cert- 
tie of Muslim itower. Dantlst9b»d has ever since remained a 
proud Muslim possession It- continued occupation by the 
Khalits. Tu^]l^c)=t. Bahmrtmii, and the NHantbSht. Qutb&hnhi, 
and the prtMOt rule ft of Hyderabad, is an instructive com¬ 
mentary on the nature of llw loss sustained by the Marat I bis 
as a result at (he YAdava failure to withstand the first Muslim 
invasion. A stitch in time would haw saved more than nine. 
That the Maratim failure was due to a fatal lack of leadership 
is amply demons dated by the subsequent happenings. T he 
Muslim* of the Dccran. though they were an ranik minority, 
with better kadenhip and greater grit, could success hilly vital- 
lod ge the d vet lordship of Delhi and overthrow it* domination 
for several centurte* Had the Yudavaa acquitted thsmadm 
blitter, the history of South India might have been different. 

j^aifcf) Mubarak witnessed the lot titleai ions of DauIaiAbSd 
in progress between Ut2? and I33S-' 1 The lomh* of Muslim 
Celebrities tiki- Amir f.lasao is comrade of Awfir Ehustuii), 
SbailsU Burhan.u'd-Djn Qjarib <a disciple of Sl^kll 
u'd-Din AuUyH‘, and QajT Sharaf-u’d-Din. added to the attrac¬ 
tion of the plaflr a» s centre of pilgr image- The consequent 
merest of the Muslim population in iht Deccan, hirishta not t*. 
brc.imi' a source nf ala i Hi to the Hindus/’* )bn-i-fhitu(a who 
Visited DaulalsbAd during 1334-12 ha* many inters ring obser¬ 
vations to make about the contemporary scene. 

From lijjnin. writes he. * we went to Dwitotabid. a large 
rind illustrious city whfctl rivals the capital. Delhi, in impor* 
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tancc and in the vastnws of its lay-out. It is dividtci into 
three part' ■ One is Daula&barL projualy so called, reserved 
for the residence of the Sultan and hi* troops ; the second part 
is called Katakah (Skt ramp); and the third is die citadel, 
unequalled for its strath and called Dttvaiquir (Efevgir). At 
Jhtulatabud resides tfe great Khan. Qutju f£J]nn, preceptor to 
the Sultan. He is the crnitmandaiit of tile City and represents 
the Sultan there, as v eil as tn the hinds of Saghar. Tiling and 
other dependencies. The territory of tlwse provinces extends 
over three months' march and is wdl stipulated It is entirely 

tinder the authority of Qutlu Kb5n and his lieutenants- It 

was to the fortress of Dcvgfr that KasIr-u’d-Dm fsoti of Malik 
Mal t and QM jnifll-u’d-Din fled for refuge when they were 
defeated by the Sultan, 

‘ Tim inhabitants of the territory of l>aub.tSb 3 d betwiR to 
the tribe of MahiaftfU to whose women Cod has (ranted a 
peculiar beauty, especially in their noses and eye-braws. They 
pxtfss talents not found ill other women in rhe art of phasing 
men -. The idolaters of Daulatabad are devoted tu ram- 
metce and their principal trade consists in pearls; their wealth 
is enormous, and they are culled Sdha fSJtt, Sdrtkavaku '> ; the 
singular of the word is Seft-and tlwy rMemhJe the AMrims of 
fSgypt 

* There are In D&uliitab&d. vires and pomegranates which 
yield two hatvtsls in a year. By its jjopuJation. and the extent 
nf its territory, and the number of very large cities in it, tkts 
pToaincf is very imfKTln>it for the reitnuts desired from it. 
It was tntd that a certain Hindu took a lease of the contribu¬ 
tions from the province Tor seventeen crates .. . 

’ In DaulatahSd there w a baiHr for singers and singing 
girls. This ba:m, railed Tarebftbad (abode of rejoicing), is 
among the largest and most beauhfuT in vxistoua- In it are 
mowpeB for prayer wlteru the priests recite the iatdwih during 
the month nf Kamanin. One of (be Hindu rulers, whenever lie 
passed through thi* place, used to alight in the pavilion ansi the 
Singing girls sang in his presence One of the Muhammadan 
Sultans also did likewise/ 
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Ibn-i-Ba^ta proceeded Irom here- *to the small town of 
NazarWr inhabited by MarJtyfli we« skilled in the mechanical 
ans.' Tlieir physicians, aitrcJoBcrs. and nobles. h# saya, 1 are 
catted Brahmins and K^atriya:- Their food consists of rice, 
vegetables, and oil ol seaanti, for they dislike giving pain t*> 
ammatt or slaughtering them. They wash Lliemselves before 
curing. as we do at Home t» Ri* rid of a pollution. They do 
not marry a nun* their relatives, at least UP to tba *W*tt 
remove : neither do they drink wine. For this in thdr ey« is 
the greatest of sins* It w so in all India, even among the 
Muslims; any one among them that drinks wine is punished 
with 80 stripes and imprisoned for three months in a efunyeofl 
which is openrd only during meal-lime, 

‘From Mainrbar we went to Safihaf, a Urge city on a 
considerable river (TSpU-Gibb ) of the same name. On the 
banks of this river, wc set; waier-wticeli. and nrchaidu where 
grow mangoes, bananas, and suRar-caite. The inhabitants of 
thk city rtrr peaceable, refifio ms and upright men, md all thci> 
acts art worthy aj approbation. There are orchards with fier- 
mitages meant for travellers.,, The population Of SSghar is 
vary large. Strangers go there for the company of the people, 
and because lire town is exempt Irotn taxes and duties.*" 3 

M Mimaki ru was so much demoralised by the Kil-ilii con 
dde« that it submitted as a matter of Course to the yoke of 
the Tt^hiaqs- If there were frequent revolts in the DoCcan. 
as elsewhere. during this period, they were not by the Marathi. 
The ri™* of there was by Malik Yak L5khl before the aoreiun 
of Mohammad TtighUq. There weft not leas than twenty one 
rebellions in the reign of this erratic monarch. Of these only 
five were comwcted with the Dwam. Their account is rdevsni 
and instinctive if only because The Maralhas never ctwkl moke 
capital out Of them, but allowed the Muslim:; tn perpetuate 
their hold over the Deccan ultimately by the csC 3 tatishnu.ni of 
a local kingdom of their own, via. the Balimanl. Thai this 
ineptitude or political impotent*- was nor shared by all the 
Hindus of the South was demonstrated by the foundation of 
the virile ViJayanaRar kingdom, south of the TummbhadrA river. 
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The most disconcerting insurrection for Muhammad Tugh- 
laq was that of Baha-u’d-Din Gaisfaasp in 1327. It did not 
originate in the Deccan, but, according to Firishta, the first 
battle of the war against him was fought near Devgiri.''* The 
Sultan came from Delhi to Daulatabad in pursuit of the rebel 
and directed his military operations from there. Garshasp es¬ 
caped, first to Sagar and thence to Kampili whose Hindu raja 
gave him shelter. Reinforcements sent from Devgiri brought 
about the defeat of the rebel as well as his supporters. Though 
Garshasp was the King's cousin,* 5 he was according to Ibn-i- 
Bafuta flayed alive and his flesh cooked with rice was served 
to his family. 55 The raja of Kampili died, chivalrously fight¬ 
ing for his protest. His stuffed head was carried to the Court 
as a trophy, while his sons and important officers of state were 
taken prisoner. 5 * Firishta says that Muhammad thought of 
shifting his capital to Devgiri after this rebellion. Accordingly 
he called it Daulatabad, * raised several fine buildings within it 
and excavated a deep ditch round the fort which he repaired 
and beautified. On the top of the hill whereon the citadel 
stood, he formed new reservoirs for water and made a beautiful 
garden.’ 5 " 

Then the Sultan marched to Korxjaiia (Simhagad) where 
‘Nag-nak, a Kofi chieftain, opposed him with great bravery, 
but was forced to take refuge within his walls. As the place 
was built on the summit of a steep mountain, inaccessible but 
by one narrow pass cut through the rock, the King had no 
hopes of reducing it but by famine. He accordingly caused it 
to be closely blockaded, and at the same time made some attacks 
on the works in which he was repulsed with heavy loss. The 
garrison distressed for provisions, and having no hopes of the 
King’s retreat, at length evacuated the fort at the expiration of 
eight months, after which the King returned to Daulatabad.' 5 * 

The next trouble arose in Ma’bar but its repercussions were 
felt in Maharastra. When Muhammad Tughhlaq heard of the 
revolt of Sayyid Jalal-u’d-EHn, he proceeded to Daulatabad 
(1335) and * laid a heavy contribution on that city and the 
neighbouring provinces which created an insurrection ; but hi* 
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numerous army soon reduced the insurgents to their former 
state of slavery."* 0 He did not, however, meet with the same 
success in the Ma’bar expedition. At Warangal, a pestilence 
broke out in his camp to which a great part of his army fell 
victim. He had on this occasion nearly lost his life, and was 
induced to leave one of his officers, Malik Na’ib ‘Imad-u’l-Mulk, 
to command the army, and to return himself to Daulatabad/ 
On his way thither, he suffered from a tooth-ache wherefore he 
got his aching tooth extracted and ceremoniously buried at Beer 
(Bid) ‘and caused a magnificent tomb to be reared over it, 
which still remains a monument of his vanity and folly/ At 
Mungi-Paithap he conferred the title of Na$rat Khan upon 
Shihab-u’d-Din Multan! and made him governor of Bidar and 
its dependencies which yielded an annual revenue of a crore 
of rupees. He, at the same time, appointed Qutlugh Khan, who 
was the Sultan’s tutor in early life, to the government of Dau¬ 
latabad and the country; of Mahana$tra. 61 In 1338-39 ( 740 
H.) Nasrat Khan misappropriated the royal revenues and re¬ 
belled. Qutlugh suppressed the revolt and sent Na$rat as a 
prisoner to Delhi. 6 - Soon after, followed the insurrection of 
4 Ali Shah who killed the Hindu officer of Gulbarga and seized 
the government treasury. 63 He was an * Amir Judlda or Mughal 
recently converted to Islam and sent to the Deccan for reve¬ 
nue collection. 1 Finding no legitimate authority in the country, 
he summoned together his Mughal brethren, raised an army, and 
occupied Gulbarga and Bidar on his own account.’ 64 This re¬ 
bellion was also put dowm by Qutlugh KM 11 
the Malwa army. 

The eighteenth revolt against Muhammad Tughlaq was that 
of * Ain-u’l-Mulk. It was occasioned by the transfer of that 
officer to Daulatabad (1340). Qutlugh Kfian was recalled to 
Delhi on a charge of misgovemment and abuse of authority. 
But, as a matter of fact, he appears to have been a popular 
and pious governor. According to * I$amy, when the ‘ pious 
Khan * left for Delhi, ‘ even the walls cried out (or echoed the 
peoples wails) that all that was good was now departing from 
the Deccan/ 05 The remedy, however, proved worse than the 
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disease. ‘So extremely ill did this arrangement turn out that 
the people, disgusted at the removal of Qutlugh Khan and the 
want of capacity displayed by the new administration, rebelled 
in all quarters and the country, was devastated and depopulated 
in consequence. To make up the deficiency of the revenue, as 
well as to gratify their own avarice, the Deccan officers plunder¬ 
ed and oppressed the inhabitants/ 66 

In the history of the fateful forty-five years (1295-1340) 
traced by us so far, the one distressfully disappointing feature 
has been the absence, in Mahara$tra, of the will to resist, bar¬ 
ring a few noble exceptions like Kanha and the two valiant 
women, Sankardeo and Harpaldeo, Raghu and Nag-Nak the 
spirited Ko|i chief of Kondapa. The people of Mahara$tra were 
conquered, oppressed and humiliated, but they meekly submitted 
like dumb-driven cattle. A sixteenth century Marathi work 
embodying earlier traditions dolorously records : 4 There are 
too many Yavanas (Muslims) in the country; the people 
are without patriotism; arms have been discarded ; they 
have taken to agriculture; some have sought service ; seve¬ 
ral people have died ; many have lost their sense of duty.’ 67 
Sporadic instances of courage are indeed available, but only 
in support of the Muslim rebels. Thus we learn that a raja of 
Thana (? Badahra or Burabrah) afforded shelter to Malik 
Hoshang, but the latter subsequently recanted. * The rajas of 
the Deccan/ writes Firishta, 4 suffering under the tyranny of 
Delhi, rejoiced at the revolt of the Muslims in which some 
joined, while others, more circumspect, only privately encouraged 
it and assisted the rebels with money and supplies/ 68 Only once 
do we come across a local chieftain called Kandhra (at Gul- 
barga) who, in mad desperation, put to death a number of 
Muslims, a month or two after the accession of Na$ir-u’d-DIn, 
the first independent Muslim King of Daulatabad. He too 
being defeated, put himself in communication with the Delhi 
officers but was driven away by Zafar Khan. 66 

The sovereignty of the Sultans of Delhi over the Deccan 
was overthrown, not by the Hindus, but by the Muslim officers 
themselves. Muhammad Tughlaq had sent an army to suppress 
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the wide-spread revolt of the * Amir Judida of Raichur, Mudgal, 
Gulbarga, Bldar, Bijapur, Gunjoti, Raibag, Gilghuri, Hukeri, 
and Berar (Firishta). ‘On arriving on the Deccan frontier, at 
Manukpoonj pass, fearing the King had a design on their 
lives, they entered into a confederacy and with one accord fell 
upon the guards/ The insurgents got the better of the Delhi 
army, besieged Daulatabad, killed many of the King’s officers, 
and appropriated the treasury. Finally, they proclaimed one 
among themselves, ‘Ismail, King of the Deccan with the title of 
Na$Ir-ud-DIn. Muhammad Tughlaq did not live to suppress 
this revolt. He was hunted out by the rebels much like Aurang- 
zeb by the Marathas of a later generation. While he was pur¬ 
suing other rebels in Gujarat, the Sultan got news of the defeat 
and death of the royalist general Tmad-u’l-Mulk. The imperial 
army was driven into Malwa. Thus began the independence 
movement in the Deccan ; but it was independence of the 
- Muslims not of the Marathas . 

On Friday 24 RabVul-athor 743 h. (12 August 1347) the 
crown was placed on the head of Zafar Khan, and a black 
canopy (the colour assumed by the Abbasid khalifas) was 
raised above the throne. The khutba was read and coins were 
struck in the name of * Ala-u’d-DIn Hasan Shah Bah man!. He 
made Gulbarga his capital, and called it Hasanabad. ‘ Having 
assumed charge of his government, Hasan Shah neglected none 
of his duties and his dominions daily increased ; so that in a 
short time (writes Firishta) the territory from the river Bhima 
to the vicinity of the fort of Adoni, and from the port of Chaul 
to the city of Bldar, was brought under his authority. 70 

This kingdom of Gulbarga (BahmanI) was not the only 
Muslim State to arise out of the ruins of the Khaljl-Tughlaq 
dominions in the South. Sayyid Jalal-u’d-DIn Ahsan Shah, 
governor of Ma‘bar, likewise 4 rebelled, usurped power, killed 
the lieutenants and agents of the sovereign, and struck coins of 
gold and silver in his own name/ writes Ibn-i-Batufa. 71 (1334- 
35). This Sultanate, however, proved ephemeral, as it was ex¬ 
tinguished by VIra Kampana (c. 1378) which event has been 
celebrated by his queen Ganga Devi in her charming epic en- 
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titled Madura Vijayam or Kampardya Charitam, an historical 
poem of rare merit 72 Kampana was the son of one of the 
founders of the great Vijayanagar power. Referring to this last 
event, namely, the establishment of the Vijayanagar kingdom. 
Firishta observes : ‘ The confederate Hindus seized the country 
occupied by the Muslims in the Dakhin and expelled them, so 
that within a few months, Muhammad Tughlaq had no pos¬ 
sessions in that quarter except Daulatabad.’ 71 

The rise of this great Hindu power in South India is a 
very important and fascinating theme with whose foundation 
alone we are here concerned. Its influence upon Maratha his¬ 
tory will be appropriately dealt with in a later chapter. Arising 
out of very similar conditions as those which obtained in the 
Deccan. Vijayanagar grew into a mighty defender of Hindu 
civilisation for two centuries and a quarter (1336-1565). Its 
genesis provides an instructive contrast to the depressing story 
of the Hindus further north, during the same period. Waran- 
gal, Kampili and Dvarasamudra had been equally overrun by 
the Muslim invaders; but their reactions were quite different 
from those witnessed by us in the Deccan. 

Two pieces of evidence should suffice to illustrate the re¬ 
sults of Muslim aggression in the Andhra and Kamatak coun¬ 
tries : An epigraph in the former region records : ' After the 
death of Prataparudra, the earth was engulfed in the ocean of 
darkness of the Turuska rule. Adharma . which had been kept 
under control up to that time by that virtuous monarch, 
flourished under them unchecked, as the existing conditions 
were favourable for its growth. The cruel wretches subjected 
the rich people to torture for the sake of their wealth ; many 
of their victims died of terror at the sight of their vicious coun¬ 
tenances. The Brahmins were compelled to abandon their reli¬ 
gious practices; the images of the gods were overthrown and 
smashed to pieces; the learned were deprived of the agraharos 
w'hich had been in the possession of their families from time 
immemorial; and the agriculturists were despoiled of the fruits 
of their labour, and their families were impoverished and ruin¬ 
ed. None dared to lay claim to anything, whether it was a 
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piece of property or one’s own wife. To those despicable 
wretches wine was the ordinary drink, beef the staple food, and 
slaying the Brahmin the favourite pastime. The land of Te- 
linga, left without a protector, suffered destruction from the 
Mussulmans like a forest subjected to a devastating wild fire. 74 
In very similar language Ganga Devi writes : ‘ In the agraharas 
(of the temples) where the smoke issuing from the sacrificial 
fires was largely visible, and where the chant of the Vedas was 
always audible, we have now the offensive smelling smoke from 
roasted flesh, of the Muslims; and the harsh voice of these 
ruffians is alone heard there.’ 78 

Two inscriptions (one of 1341 and another of 1376) speak 
of Sangama, father of the founders of Vijayanagar, as having 
beer^ bom in fulfilment of a divine promise to deliver the coun¬ 
try from the hands of the Mlechkas'* A later epigraph (of 
1652) says that Vijayanagar was founded ‘ for the protection 
of gods, cows and Brahmans.’ 77 Making due allowance for 
the idiom of poetry in the above notices, we can yet perceive 
the historical facts imbedded in them. To follow their politi¬ 
cal reactions we have only to score the pages of Barani and 
Firishta. 

• a revolt of the Hindus broke out in Arangal (Warangal).’ 
writes Barani. * Kanya Nayak had developed strength in the 
country. Malik Mapbul, the Na ib V\ azir, fled to Delhi and 
reached there in safety. The Hindus captured Arangal which 
was entirely lost. At this time, one of the relations of Kanya 
Nayak (Harihara ?) whom the Sultan had sent to govern Kam- 
pili, apostatised from Islam, and broke into rebellion. The 
land of Kampiii was lost and fell into the hands of the Hindus, 
and Deogir and Gujarat alone remained in the possession of the 
Sultan.' 78 Firishta adds a few more circumstantial details : 

• About this time,’ says he, ‘ Krishna Nayak, son of Ladar Deo 
(i.e. Prataparudra-deva), who lived in the vicinity of Wa¬ 
rangal, went to Belal Deo (VIra Ballaja III of Dvarasamudra). 
the powerful King of Carnatic, and told him that the Muham¬ 
madans had entered Telingana and Carnatic and had made up 
their minds to exterminate the Hindus. He suggested that 
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something should be done to avert the crisis. Bela! Deo called 
a meeting of his ministers, and, after a good deal of delibe¬ 
rations, decided that, leaving his provinces in the rear, he should 
advance to the route of the armies of Islam, and deliver Ma‘- 
bar, Dvarasamudra and Kampili from Muslim control, 
and place them in the charge of Krishna Nayak. Ir. accordance 
with this plan, Belal Deo founded in the mountainous region 
near the frontier of his kingdom, in a well fortified place, a 
city which he named... .Bijanagar. Numerous horse and foot 
soldiers were sent under Krishna Nayak, and Warangal was 
captured. The governor ‘ Imad-u’I-Mulk fled to Daulatabad. 
Belal Deo and Krishna Nayak both combined their for¬ 
ces and delivered Ma'bar and Dvarasamudra , which had been 
for years in the past tributaries of the ruler of Carnatic, from 
Muslim control. On all sides the flames of war and rebellion 
were kindled, and of the distant provinces nothing remained in 
the possession of the Sultan except Gujarat and Deogir. 7 ® 
(1336). Even this last stronghold, as we have already noticed, 
was lost to Delhi in 1347. South India thus stood divided into 
two groups : the Bahmani kingdom in the Deccan, and the Vi- 
jayanagar kingdom to the south of the Tungabhadra river. 
The struggle between the two and their respective successors 
constitutes the long prelude to the glorious war of independence 
which the Marathas of the 17th and 18th centuries carried on. 
and as a result of which they came very near to being the 
sovereign masters of the whole of India. But, for that consum¬ 
mation, the Marathas had to undergo a prolonged period of 
probation, which must engage us in the next three chapters. 




CHAPTER TWO 
THE TUTELAGE 

“Thus was the ground prepared partly by nature, 
partly by the ancient history of the country, partly by 
the religious revival, but chiefly by the long discipline 
in arms which the country had undergone under Maljo- 
medan rule for three hundred years.”—M. G. RaNAqL 1 

The Bahmani kingdom, of whose foundation we have 
6poken in the preceding chapter, endured for nearly 180 years 
(1347-1526). But its effective existence came to an end with 
the murder of Mahmud Gawan in 1481. With him. wrote 
Meadows Taylor, “ departed all the cohesion and power of the 
Bahmani kingdom. "* Out of its dominions were carved out 
(i) the Tmadsjjahl of Berar in 1484 ; (ii) the 'AdilgJjahi of 
Bijapur in 1489 ; (iii) the Nizamghahi of Ahmadnagar in 1490 ; 
(iv) the Qutbsbahi of Golkonda in 1518 ; and (v) the Band- 
shahi of Bidar in 1526. What place did the Marthas fill in 
the history of these kingdoms? Ranade has observed that 
their entire administration was permeated with Maratfia per¬ 
sonnel.' Grant Duff has written: “It (the Bahmani 
kingdom) was aided by the native princes of the Deccan, and 
from several circumstances in the conduct of war, particularly 
the desultory plan adopted by the insurgents (who founded 
the kingdom), which always requires the aid of the native in¬ 
habitants of any country, there is strong presumption of their 
having contributed more to its success than the Mussulman 
historian was aware of, or, perhaps was willing to allow. 

Ranade has also pointed out that the foreign mercenaries 
(Turks. Persians, Abyssinians and Mughals) employed by the 
Deccan Sultans proved more troublesome than useful, and that 
gradually reliance came to be placed chiefly upon the country 
Bdrgirs and Stledar troops. “This training in arms brought 
education, power, and wealth with it, and in the sixteenth 
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century we meet with Changes and Ghorparjes, Jadhavs and 
Nimba[kars, Mores and Sind^s, Dafles and Manes, as generals 
in charge of ten or twenty thousand horses, and in enjoyment 
of proportionate jahugirs."* It is our purpose, in this chapter, 
to assess the nature of this tutelage of the Marthas under their 
Muslim masters during the two and a half centuries which pre¬ 
ceded the rise of Shahji Bhosle, father of the great SlvajL 
This is by no means an easy task, and we should particularly 
guard ourselves against hasty generalisations, both as regards 
the character of Muslim rule and policy in the Deccan, as well 
as the nature of the Hindu reactions and response. The fact 
that some of the Sultans were originally Hindus or married 
Hindu wives has led some writers to believe that “ These influ¬ 
ences exerted a power which made it impossible for Mabomedan 
powers to retain their bigotry and fanatic cruelty in the Deccan,, 
and (that) although there were irruptions of violence now and 
then, on the whole great toleration was shown towards their 
Hindu subjects by these Mabomedan kings, and gradually both 
civil and military power came into Hindu hands .” 6 Closer 
examination will, however reveal that the causes of the consi¬ 
derable employment of Hindus in the civil and military services 
of the Sultans lay outside their policy of religious toleration 
which has been exaggerated by Ranade and some others beyond 
what is warranted by the facts of the situation. Indeed, con¬ 
sanguinity had little to do with the so-called liberal policy of 
the Mahomedan kings of the Deccan. 

In the first place, the subjugation of the Hindus by the 
Muslims was never completed in western Mahara$tra and 
Konkasy The latter was not conquered till the middle of the 
fifteenth century; and the Ghatmatha of the Mavajs were 
never subdued in the sense in which the Des was. The reasons 
for this will become clear as we proceed. Secondly, the Mus¬ 
lim conquerors of the Deccan were considerably weakened by 
their isolation, being cut off from the stream of perennial 
replenishment like their coreligionists in North India. They 
further undermined their own strength by perpetual quarrels 
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among the Deccani and Foreign parties. The murder of 
Gawan was an indicator of this suicidal hatred and factious¬ 
ness. Opportunities were thus amply provided for the enter¬ 
prising and pushful Marathas. alike by the paucity of the 
Muslims in the Deccan and their disunity. But there was no 
uniformity of conditions all over the country, nor in the same 
tract of land under different rulers. We should therefore 
make a careful survey of the various parts of the Deccan and 
Maharastra under its several dynasties during the three cen¬ 
turies that preceded the advent of Sivajl. namely, 1347-1630. 

We have already noted that, under Hasan Shah, the 
founder, the Bahman! kingdom stretched from Daulatabad, in 
the north, to Adoni in the south, and from Chaul, m the west, 
to Bidar in the east, according to Firishta. The same writer 
tells us that ‘Ala-u’d-Din (Hasan Shah) divided his kingdom 
into four afraf or provinces viz. (i) Aljsanabad-Gulbarga 
(the Krsna-Tungabhadra Doab up to Dabol); (ii)^ Daulata¬ 
bad (including Junnar, Chaul and Paithaij); (iii) Berar (includ¬ 
ing Mahur); and (iv) Bidar (including Qandhar, Indur. 
Kaulas. and parts of Telingana)/ With minor variations this 
administrative arrangement continued down to the days of 
Mahmud Gawan who made substantial alterations in it. By 
that time the kingdom had grown in extent and covered, not 
only the table-land of the Deccan up to the Ghats, a portion 
of Telingaina and the Raichur Doab. but also the Konkan down 
to Goa (in the west) and the whole of Andhra (in the east 
and south). Besides. Khandesh was a protectorate in the 
North. Gawan reduced this unwieldy Empire to order by 
dividing it into provinces of moderate size, each under a Sar- 
lashkar. Berar was cut into two parts: Gawil and Mahur ; 
Daulatabad and Junnar divisions extended up to Daman. 
Bassein, Goa, and Belgium; Bijapur. up to the Hora river 
including Raichur and Mudgal: Afcsanabad-Gulbarga, from 
Sagar to Naldurg with Sholapur; and Telingana included 
Rajimundry and Warangal. * Apart from nearly halving the 
old provincial areas, the Kfawaja removed certain tracts from 
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the jurisdiction of each of the new governors, bringing them 
directly under the control of the king himself as the Khdsa-i- 
Sultanl or Royal Domain, thus putting a strong royal check on 
the power of the ToTafdar in his own province/ 8 This was a 
wise precaution reminding us of the reforms of William the 
Conqueror in England and of Kleisthenes in ancient Athens. 

For greater efficiency, Gawan also reorganised the army 
and the revenue system. He made it a rule that there should 
be no more than one fortress under the direct command of each 
Tarafddr. Qile'dms of all other strongholds were to be appoint- 
ed and controlled directly by the central Government. Hie 
obligations of the jagirdars and mamabdars were more strictly 
defined in terms of definite contingents to be maintained by 
them, for which they were paid. A ?nan$abdar was to receive 
one lakh of hems (later raised to 1J lakhs) annually for everv 
°00 men under arms. Where jagtrs were granted in lieu of 
cash payment, compensation was allowed to cover the collec¬ 
tion charges; but if the stipulated number of men was not 
maintained, a proportionate amount was deducted (or had to 
be reimbursed). A systematic land-survey was also carried 
out, fixing the boundaries of villages and towns and regulating 
the revenue assessments. 0 

The Muslim population being comparatively small, the 
working of these reforms, as well as the normal administration, 
necessitated increasing dependence on the Hindu personnel. 
Under the Khaljls and Tughlaqs, there were frequent with¬ 
drawals of the Muslim officers from the Deccan to meet the 
exigencies in the North. Twice at least we have noticed that 
the repatriation was on a large scale : i. When Malik Kafur 
recalled ‘ Ain-ul-MuIk 4 with all the Muslim inhabitants 
resident in the city (of Daulatabad) ii. When Mubammad 
Tughlaq relinquished his second capital. Incidents of this 
nature encouraged insurrections on the part of even the Muslim 
officers. With the establishment of the Bahmanl kingdom, 
contact with the North was almost completely cut off Only 
such Muslims as elected to settle in the South permanently 
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alone remained. Occasionly a fortune-hunter came from out¬ 
side. The number of converts, though growing, was not very- 
large. Despite the strength of their polygamous harems and 
fecundity, the rulers found it necessary to augment their num¬ 
bers by inviting foreign immigrants. But the remedy soon 
proved worse than the disease. The local Muslims hated the 
New-comers and gave rise to constant civil strife resulting not 
infrequently in murderous orgies. ‘While the Delhi aristo¬ 
cracy and its early representatives in the South', writes 
Professor Sherwani, ‘were mostly of Central Asian Turki 
stock or of Afghan heritage, the New-comers of the South 
came mostly from the coasts round the Persian Gulf or from 
further North, as far as the strip of territory on the south of 
the Caspian Sea, being mostly Syeds from Najaf. Karbala, 
and Medina, and Persians from Sistan. Khurasan or Gflan. 
The conflict between the Northerners—with their Habghi 
(Abyssinian) subordinates (who had settled down earlier in 
the Deccan)—and the New-comers from Iraq and Iran, led to 
precipitate the downfall of the Bahmanls. 

The importance of the Hindus becomes quite obvious in the 
light of the above conditions. The attitude of the Hindus 
towards the Mlecchas is illustrated by Finshta's observations 
on the forced marriages effected by the conquerors (e.g. between 
the daughter of Dev Rai of Vijayanagar and Firuz Shah Bah- 
manl). ‘Though the Rais of the.Carnatic had never before 
given their daughters in marriage to any persons but those of 
their own caste', he writes, ‘and deemed it degrading to inter¬ 
marry with strangers, yet Dev Rai, out of necessity, complied. » 
We have no reason to expect the Hindus of the Deccan to have 
been less conservative or orthodox. 

From the beginning. Hindus must have been largely em- 
ployed in the civil administration. With the lapse of time, 
they came to be recruited also in the armies in increasing num 
bers We have no statistical records to enable us to determine 
the proportion of Hindus in the Deccani forces employed in 
the so-called ‘ jihad ' against the ‘ infidels of Vijayanagar. but 
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we cannot regard these medieval wars as wars of religion. 
Equal ferocity and destructive zeal were exhibited by all the 
belligerents whether the fighting was among co-religionists or 
against the followers of another religion. The recorded in¬ 
stances of slaughter and demolition of sacred places are, 
therefore, to be looked upon more as ‘ acts of war ’ than ‘ facts 
of fanaticism . The Hindu rulers of Vijayanagar soon leamt 
to enlist Muslim mercenaries in their armies even as the Sultans 
of the Deccan had enrolled Hindus. 


The policy of the Bahmani rulers towards their infidel 
subjects may be best expressed in the words of Mahmud 
Gawan (used by him in another context). According to him 
' the principles of justice and the causes of domination and 
subjection' were that 4 those who of their own free will and 
without any compulsion acted according to the principles of 
the Quran and the Hadis, wore the turban of freedom, while 
those who put a cap of pride on their heads with the hand of 
denial fell from the steed of authority ’. Again, * Some rose 
from the stage of subjection to elevated pedestals of high office 
and others, through good fortune, sat on royal thrones , . 12 In 
clearer terms we might state that 4 submission to Islam was 
for the Hindus the highroad to promotion, while defection 
from it or opposition was the surest way to fall from the steed 
of authority \ This is amply borne out by the doings of the 
Sultans. 


Ala-u’d-Din Hasan, the just Bahmani king, conquered 
territories belonging to the Muslims no less than the Hindus. 
But the Burhan-i-Ma’athir declares, that Hasan Kangu ordered 
his generals to devastate and plunder the country of the infidels 
soon after his assumption of royal authority. 1 * The writer 
also adds that Hasan ' did much towards propagating the true 
mth. Fmshta describes his successor, as well, as 4 a champion 
of the true religion'. The greatest of the Bahmani Sultans, 
namely Rruz Shah, who usurped the throne on 14 February 
1397. was, according to the Burhdn-i-ma'dthir. 4 a good, just 
an generous king, who supported himself by copying the’ 
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Quran, and the ladies of his harem used to support themselves 
by embroidering garments and selling them Among his 
eclectic tastes were hard drinking, a passionate fondness for 
music, and addiction to a seraglio with an assortment of women 
drawn from several nationalities. 1,4 In his war against Vijaya- 
nagar, he left ‘the roads littered with the bodies of the 
slaughtered Hindus,’ though he agreed to release his Brahman 
prisoners of war on payment of ten lakhs of hons. The 
Hindus when they won a victory over him, in 1419, mercilessly 


butchered their enemies, desecrated their mosques and ravaged 
their country. In the graphic words of Firishta, ‘ The Hindus 
made a general massacre of the Mussulmans, and erected a 
platform with their heads on the field of battle. They followed 
the Sultan into his own country, which they wasted with fire 
and sword, took many places, broke down many mosques and 
holy places, slaughtered the people without mercy; by their 
actions seeming to discharge the treasured malice and resent¬ 
ment of ages . 

Under the next Bahmani King, Ahmad Shah, the capita 
was shifted from Gulbarga to Bidar. Dr. Ishwari Prasad has 
characterised this ruler as a ferocious bigot and a cruel tryan . 
But the Muslim chronicler says that ‘his disposition was 
adorned with the ornament of clemency and temperance, and 
with the jewel of abstinence and devotion ’ 18 Our particular 
interest in his reign is confined to his doings in the on 


Western Maharastra was the real cradle of native indepen¬ 
dence. Even under the Yadavas, we have observed how. 
according to Marco Polo, the ruler of Thapa owned no master 
above him. Another such instance is that of the chief of Bag- 
lan who successfully defied Ramdev Rao. Ibn-i-Ba(u(a has 
noticed that there was a Muslim principality at Honavar and 
Goa. ‘ There are two towns in the interior ’, he writes, one an 
ancient construction of the infidels, and the other built by the 
Mussulmans when they first conquered the island (of Sandabur 
or Goa). In the latter there is a great cathedral mosque com¬ 
parable to the mosques of Baghdad it was founded by Hasan, 
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father of the Sultan Jamal-u’d-DIn Muhammad of Hanaur 
This place was later annexed by Vijayanagar, and the Muslim 
dominion was rendered precarious and unreal over the west 
coast. Marco Polo alludes to the rich trade of the Konkaii in 
finely dressed leather, cotton goods, gold and silver, though 
the sea was infested with pirates. BahmanI boats occasionally 
put out to sea from Dabol and Chaul to bring commodities to 
the Kingdom from diverse maritime centres. 18 

In 1403, &halaf Hasan Ba$ri (Malik-u’t-Tujjar) was 
ordered, by Sultan Ahmad Shah BahmanI I, to subdue the 
coast. But the territory round Mahim was disputed by the 
Sultan of Gujarat Conflict was, however, averted by the 
intervention of some holy men on either side. 19 In 1436, the 
Hindu raja of Sonekhair was defeated, and he agreed to give 
his daughter in marriage to ‘Ala-ud-Din II. 20 Eleven years 
later, Malik-u’t-Tujjar was again dispatched to the Konkan 
<1347). But the Muslims this time suffered a crushing defeat 
at the hands of the Hindus. There was division and suspicion 
of treason in the invader’s camp. They retired to Chakai> 
where the Deccani faction ‘entertained the foreign Muslims 
with the sherbat of destruction and v the sword of tyranny; so 
that about 1,200 Sayyids of pure lineage and nearly 1,000 other 
foreigners (from 7 to 18 years of age) were put to the 
sword \« Firishta’s account of the Hindu resistance to Bah- 
manl is worthy of being noticed in full because of the light it 
throws upon the condition of the country and the spirit of the 
people. In it are to be found the seeds of the future Maratha 
revolt which was to spread out triumphantly in ever-widening 
circles. 

At this time’, writes the historian, ‘Meamun Oolla 
Deccany formed a plan for reducing to subjection all the fort¬ 
resses along the sea-coast. To effect this, the King deputed 
Mullik-oot-Toojar with 7000 Deccany infantry and 3000 Ara- 
tan cavalry, besides his own division, to the west. Mullik-oot- 
Toojar. fixing upon Chakan as his seat of government, secured 
*the fort near the city of Joonere. from whence he sent 
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detachments at different times into Concan, and reduced 
several rajas to subjection. At length he moved to that 
country in person, and laid siege to a fort the raja of which 
was named Shirka, whom he speedily obliged to surrender and 
to deliver himself and family into his hands. 

• Mullik-oot-Toojar insisted that Shirka should embrace 
the faith of Islam or be put to death ; upon which the subtle 
infidel, with much assumed humility, represented that there 
existed between him and Shunkur Ray who owned the country 
round Khelna (Visalgad) a family jealousy and that should 
he enter into the pale of Islam, and his rival remain secure in 
the full possession of power, he would, on the general’s retreat, 
taunt him with ignominy on account of his change of relgion, 
and excite his own family and subjects to revolt; so (hat he 
should lose the countries his ancestors had held for ages. Raja 
Shirka added, however, that if M. would reduce his rival 
Shunkur Ray of Khelna and give his country either to himself 
or one of his officers, which might be effected with little diffi¬ 
culty, he would then pronounce the creed of the true faith, 
enroll among the servants of the King, and remit annually a 
tribute to the treasury, as well as assist in reducing those rajas 
who might fail hereafter in their duty and allegiance. 

* M. replied that he heard the road to the Ray’s country 
was woody, and full of difficult passes. To which Shirka 
answered that, while there was a guide with the army so faith¬ 
ful and capable as himself, not a single soul should receive 
injury. Accordingly, M. relying on the promises of the Raja 
in the year 858, began his expedition against Khelna, but 
was deserted in the outset by the Deccany and Abyssinian 
officers and troops who declined entering the woods. Raja 
Shirka, agreeably to his promise, during the first two days con¬ 
ducted the army along a broad road, so that the general praised 
his zeal and fidelity; but on the third day he led them by 
paths so intricate that the male tiger, from apprehension, might 
change his sex; and through passes more fortuitous than the 
curly locks of the fair, more difficult to escape from than the 
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mazes of Jove. Demons even might start at the precipices and 
caverns in those wilds, and ghosts might be panic-struck at the 
awful view of the mountains. Here the sun never enlivened 
with his splendour the valleys; nor had providence designed 
that it should penetrate their depths. The very grass was 
tough and sharp as the pangs of serpents, and the air fetid as 
the -breath of dragons. Death dwelt in the waters and poison 
impregnated the breeze. After winding, weary and alarmed, 
through these dreadful labyrinths, the army entered a darker 
forest a passage through which was difficult even to the winds 
of heaven. It was bounded on three sides by mountains whose 
heads towered above the clouds, and on the other side was an 
mlet of the sea so that there was no path by which to advance, 
nor road for retreat but by which they had entered. 


M. at this crisis fell ill of a bloody flux so that he could 
not attend to the regularity of the line of march or give orders 
for the disposition of his troops who, being excessively fatigued, 
about nightfall flung themselves to rest wherever they could 
find room, for there was no spot which admitted of two tents 
being pitched near each other. While the troops were thus 
scattered in disorder, Shirka, their treacherous guide, left them 
and communicated to Shunkur Ray that he had lured the 
game into his toils. The Ray, with a great force conducted by 
.Shirka, about midnight attacked the Mussulmans from all 
quarters, who unsuspicious of surprise were buried in the sleep 

™ UCCd by eXCeSS ‘ Ve exertions - In this helpless state, nearly 
/000 soldiers of the faithful were put to death like sheep with 
knives and daggers; the wind blowing violently, the rustling 
of the trees prevented the troops from hearing the cries of their 

fa T c A T g **““ W3S “-^-Toojar who fell 
SyUdS ° f Medina ’ Kurbu,la ^ Nujuf. as also 

Z\?T ny I"' AbySSinian officers ' with about 

2000 of their adherents who had remained with their general 

-Might the Ray having co wleted his Z^ ork 
retired with his people from the forest '.*» 

The struggle for Martha independence begun by the 
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Sirkes, in the manner described above, was not taken up by 
other Marathas immediately. For the time being it ended as 
a heroic episode. But in western Mahara?tra and Konkan 
there were many hard nuts to crack, and ultimately the Muslim 
powers were baffled by the intrepid Mavajes of these regions. 
It took a couple of centuries before the land could produce a 
Sivajl. Meanwhile the Muslims had their complete innings 
and the Marathas had to serve out their full tutelage. 

During the Satanic rule of Humayun (1458-61) not only 
the Hindus, but even his Muslim subjects got disgusted. He 
was a sadist and constant shedder of human blood, fit to rank 
with the Hindu Han$a of Kashmir or Caligula and Nero of 
Rome. When he died, the poet Na$ir composed this fitting 
chronogram : 

Humayun Shah has passed away from the world. 

God Almighty, what a blessing was the death of 
Humayun ! 

On the date of his death the world was full of delight. 

So “ Delight of the World ” gives the date of his death. 
Two minors—Ahmad III and Muhammad III—sat on the 
throne in three years (1461-63) under the regency of the 
Dowager-queen, Makhdumah-i-Jahan. The enemies of the Bah- 
manls took full advantage of the situation and invaded their 
territories. The worst of them was Mahmud Khalil of Malwa 
who advanced as far as Bidar and ravaged the country all 
around the capital. The houses of the nobles as well as of the 
common people were plundered and destroyed. But the queen- 
regent was a valiant lady. She drove away the invader with 
the help of the King of Gujarat, and also won great popularity 
for herself by releasing all the prisoners capriciously imprisoned 
by her son Nizam-u’d-DJn Ahmad. Khwaia Jahan Mahmud 
Gawan was her coadjutor and successor to power in the Bah- 
manl Kingdom. 

Despite his undoubted greatness in other ways, Mahmud, 
like most of his contemporaries, was an uncompromising bigot. 
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So far as the Hindu subjects were concerned, therefore, the 
efficiency of his administration only resulted in making Muslim 
tyranny more efficiently tyrannical. He was also an imperialist. 
He increased the Bahmani dominions to an extent never 
reached before One of the tasks to which he addressed him¬ 
self was to rehabilitate the prestige of the Sultans shattered in 
western Mahara§tra by the disastrous Khejna expedition of 
Malik-u’t-Tujjar. 


The Maratha rajas of Khelna and Sangamesvar, embolden¬ 
ed by their recent triumph, had continued their rebellious 
activities. They particularly meddled with the sea-trade 
. making common cause with the pirates of the west coast. The 
Raya of Sangamesvar alone, according to Gawan, sent 130 
ships to rob the Mecca pilgrims annually, and ‘many thou¬ 
sands of Muslims, were sacrificed at the altar of the greed of 
these people ’.** He therefore organised a grand campaign in 
order to permanently subjugate the southern and western parts 
of the country. It was to be a three-pronged thrust: 

i. towards Bagalkot and Hubli under the Sultan in person ; 

ii. towards Belgaum under Yusuf ‘ Adil Shah; and iii. in the 
Konkap under Gawan himself. Though ultimately all of them 
were successful, the last one proved the most hazardous. 24 

It is to be remembered that in 1436 Sultan ‘Ala-u’d-DIn 

had sent Dilawar Khan with an army ‘to reduce the tract of 

country along the sea-shore called Concan inhabited by a hardy 

race of men' (Firishta) ; that Dilawar succeeded in reducing 

the rajas of ‘Rairee and Sonkehr ' to submission ; and further 

at the Khan ‘secured the beautiful daughter of the latter 

raja or the King.’ Though the officer was suspected of having 

received bribes from the rajas of Concan and had not done 

S “t 061 .! 0 reduce a* fortresses ’, ‘Ala-ud-DIn wa< 

b^tTlwr raJ ! S d3Ughter ’ Wh ° Was without equal in 
y. position and knowledge of music.' 23 However no 

2T ‘r“ s ^ Siis ««*inJTla™ 

°" ,and 31,(1 sea ’ and constructed the strongest 
0068 imagInab 'e’- The merchants were afraid of taking 
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their wares out, and there was a big drop in the commerce of 
the Kingdom.*'* 

Early in 1469 (874 H.) Mahmud Gawan marched to 
Kolhapur and made that his H.Q . 27 during his campaign against 
the recalcitrant infidels of the west country. He summoned to 
his assistance troops from Junnar, Chakaij, Kolhar, Dabhol, 
Chaul, Wai and Man.- ‘Shunkur Ray of Khelna constantly 
maintained a fleet of 300 vessels,’ writes Firishta, ’and inter¬ 
rupted the traffic of the Maljomedans. Upon the report of 
Khwaia M. Gawan’s approach, the infidels contracted defensive 
alliances with each other, and assembled in great numbers at 
the head of the passes; but M. Gawan by degrees forced all 
their positions. Finding his cavalry useless in the mountainous 
country, he sent back the horse he had brought from the 
capital, and contented himself with the troops under Asud 
Khan Geelany, with the Joonere division, and his own depen¬ 
dents under Khoosh Kuddum, with the troops from Kolhar 
and Dabul. With this army he made his way by means of 
fire and the axe through the woods. He .lay five months 
before the fort of Khelna without reducing it; and the rains 
setting in, compelled him to relinquish the siege. Committing 
the passes to the protection of 10,000 infantry inured to the 
climate, and on whom he could depend, he ascended the 
mountains and constructed thatched huts to pass the wet sea¬ 
son in the district of Kolhapur, where he captured the fort of 
Ramgur. After the rainy season, he again descended the 
passes, and by stratagems and gifts of money, obtained pos¬ 
session of the fortress of Khelna, which had never till then been 
in the hands of the Mussulmans. 39 

Gawan returned to the capital only after an arduous 
campaign lasting three years. So great a strain had this put 
upon him that Firishta says : * M. Gawan retiring to his 

chamber, disrobed himself of his splendid dress, threw himself 
on the ground, and wept plenteously ; after which he came out. 
put on the habit of a dervish, and calling together all the most 
deserving holy and learned men, and Syuds of Aljmudabed, 
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Bidur, distributed among them most of his money, jewels, and 
other wealth, reserving only his elephants, horses, and library ; 
saying, “ Praise be to God, I have escaped temptation, and am 
now free from dangers.’* ’ 30 

After Gawan came the deluge. The BahmanI empire 
split up into the pentarchy of ‘Imadsbahl. ‘Adilshahi, Nizam- 
fchahi, Qutbsbahi, and BaridsJjahl. There were in all fourteen 
rulers who reigned during 180 years. Avoiding the extremes 
of both eulogy and deprecation such as that of Meadows 
Taylor and Vincent Smith, and also bearing in mind the 
general standards of that age, 31 it is still difficult to feel enthusi¬ 
astic over the total performance of the BahmanI Kings 
Confining our attention to their Hindu subjects whose condition 
alone is relevant to our theme, it is futile to deny that they 
were shabbily treated, though they might have shared a moiety 
of the good things of life during the fitful periods of prosperity 
as residuary legatees. 

Athanasius Nikitin, a Russian merchant, sojourned in the 
Kingdom from 1470-74. His impartial observations are 
worthy of attention : * The land is overstocked with people', 
he writes; ‘ but those in the country are very miserable, while 
the nobles are extremely opulent and delight in luxury.’ 33 It 
is not difficult to distinguish between the opulent classes and 
the indigent masses; the former were mostly composed of the 
ruling Muslim nobles, and the latter largely comprised the con¬ 
quered Hindu subjects. The wealth of the rich was derived 
from the peaceful toils of the peasants, and the spoils of war, 
supplemented by the profits of such trade as then existed. But 
war was the most paying industry, especially when it was the 
enemies countries that were more frequently devastated. Under 
the BahmanI Sultans most of the fighting was done on foreign 
soil. While, therefore, the ’overstocked’ population supplied 
the man-power for the armies, those who survived the slaughter, 
or rather their masters, were enriched beyond the dreams of 
avanceu How this wealth was expended might be gathered from 
the following description by Nikitin. 
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He found the Khorassanian ‘Boyar’ Melik Tuchar. 
merchant prince, keeping an army of 2.00,000 men; Melik 
Khan 1.00,000; Kfaarat Khan. 20,000; and many other 
Khans keeping an army of 10,000 men. The Sultan went out 
with 3,00,000 men of his own. * They are wont to be carriea 
on their silver beds (palkis), preceded by some twenty chargers 
caparisoned in gold, and followed by 300 men on horse back 
and by 500 on foot, and by horn-men. 10 torchbearers and 
10 musicians. The Sultan goes out hunting, with his mother 
and his lady, and a train of 10,000 men on horseback. 50.000 
on foot; 200 elephants adorned in gilded armour, and in front 
100 horsemen, 100 dancers, and 300 common horses in golden 
clothing; 100 monkeys, and 100 concubines, all foreign. 

It has ever been the lot of conquered peoples to support 
the burdens of such gilded prosperity. But what galled the 
‘infidels’ most was not the shocking contrast between the 
wealth of the rich and the poverty of the poor, but the religious 
intolerance of their fanatical rulers. Consequently, the first 
spontaneous reactions of the oppressed masses were neither in 
the political nor in the economic field, but in the religious. We 
shall deal with these consequences in a later chapter. ere we 
must complete the story of Muslim rule under the minor 
dynasties which arose out of the ruins of the Bahmani 

Of the five kingdoms referred to before, the Imadghahi 
was absorbed by Ahmadnagar in 1574, and the Baridsha i > 
Bijapur in 1609. Thus the Nizamsbahl of Ahmadnagar. th 
‘Adikhahl of Bijapur. and the Qutbsljahl of Golkonda a one 
played roles of any consequence in the seventeenth century. 
Of these three, the first was extinguished in 1636. the secon 
in 1686. and the last in 1687. The NizamaJjahi existed for 
146 years, the ‘Adilsbahi for 197 years, and the Qutbshahi for 
169 years. Together they ruled over most of Maharastra, a 
part of Andhra and a portion of Kamatak. ^des tjiese 
there was the Faruql kingdom of Khandesh (1388-1601) m 
the Tapti valley with its key fortress of Asirgarh and its 
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capital city of Burhanpur which became the Mughal base of 
operations in the Deccan during the seventeenth century. But, 
from the point of view of Marat ha history, the Nizamshahi 
and the 'Adilshahi must engage most of our immediate 
attention. 

The founder of the Nizamshahi was Malik Alimad Bahri, 
son of Nizam-ul-Mulk who led the Deccani Muslims against 
the foreigners in the quarrels which culminated in the assassi 
nation of Mahmud Gawan (1481). Within a decade of this 
event three new kingdoms came into existence in quick succes¬ 
sion : the • Imadshahi in 1484, the ‘Adilshahi in 1489, and the 
NizamshaJ in 1490.** The Qutbsfial followed in 1518, and 
the Baridshahl in 1526. Malik Ahmad was governor of 
Junnar when he rebelled against his Bahmani sovereign. His 
position was considerably strengthened by his capture of Dau- 
latabad in 1499. His successor, Burhan Nizamshah, ruled for 
forty-five years (1508-53) playing an important part in the 
Deccan politics. In 1550 he allied himself with the Hindu 
kingdom of Vijayanagar against his co-religionist ‘Adilshahi. 
Eight years later a reversal of alliances was brought about by 
the Bljapur ruler who invaded the Nizamshahi territory along 
with the Vijayanagar forces. This proved a fateful invasion. 
The Hindus under Rama Raya of Vijayanagar enacted such 
barbarities in the Ahmadnagar kingdom that they provoked 
savage repercussions. Indeed, to cut a long story short, these 
brutalities drove the Muslim powers to form a strong confedera¬ 
cy, under the leadership of Bljapur, for the destruction of 
Vijayanagar. 

In December 1564 the confederates met at Talikofa (25 
miles n. of the Kr$na river), now in BijapGr District. On 
Tuesday, 23 January 1565 ( 20 Jum. ii. 972 h .) 33 battle was 
joined with the Vijayanagar army in the village of Bayapur or 
Bhogapur (better known as Rakkastangadi). The result is 
too well known to need dilation. That historic battle ranks 
with Tarain (1192), Khanua (1527), Hajdighat (1576), and 
PSnipat (1761), in the annals of Hindu India. Each one of 
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these engagements proved a sanguinary triumph for Muslim 
arms with far-reaching consequences. 

Husain Nizamshah of Ahmadnagar and * Ali ‘ Adilgbah of 
Bijapur, commanded, respectively, the centre and the right 
wing of the Muslim army. The left wing was led by Ibrahim 
Qutbshah of Golkonda. The conquerors shared the dominions, 
though not the traditions, of the defeated Vijayanagar kingdom. 
The great Hindu empire of the South which had lasted for 
more than two centuries, as V. A. Smith has observed, was^ 
finally ended, and the supremacy of Islam in the Deccan was 

assured. 36 

Ahmadnagar continued to flourish for sixty years more 
(1565-1626), especially under the vigorous leadership of Chand 
Bibi and Malik ' Ambar. Husain Nizamshah was succeed^ 
by Murtaza (1565-86), During the new regime Berar wa 
annexed to the Nizamshahi territories (1574) ; httle else 
worthy of notice took place. On the other han , 
following was marked by faction-fights, futile wars _ a " 
successors on the throne. Consequently, Ahmadnagar fel 
“ ambitious aggressors from the North ***** 
Chand Bibi and Malik ‘Ambar, no doubt. 
against the external enemies and pulled up wgre 

within to the level of a precarious prosperity .but V 
soon overwhelmed by the external enemies- Farmers in pea 
victories have seldom continued to live in * 

nagar and Bijapur were no exceptions Thar quarrt*^ 
couraged the Mughal emperors to push forward tor imperial 
designs in the Deccan, thereby endangering the Ube > 
Burhanpur and Ahmadnagar were occupied by tteMpe^ 
in 1600 • Asirgarh was taken by them in 1601. ^ 
continued to fight valiantly against them for another quarter 
of a century. But neither his courage nor patriotism nor re 
sourcefulness availed anything (as we shall witness in the 
next chapter), in the face of Bijapur and the Mughals. T 
anticipate that history a little, the fall of the N.zamshahi was 
precipitated by the unholy alliance between the Adilshah and 
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the Mughal Emperor. The terms of the compact between 
them might be quoted here without comment; for they speak 
for themselves. 

i The ‘ Adilshah was to acknowledge the overlordship of 
the Mughal Emperor and promise to obey his orders in future. 

ii The pretensions of Nizamsijahi were to be noted and 
all its territories to be divided between the Emperor and the 
King of Bijapur. 

iii The latter was to retain all his ancestral dominions 
with the following additions :—From the Ahmadnagar kingdom 
in the west the Sholapur and Wangi Mahals, between the 
Bhlma and the Sina rivers, including the forts of Sholapur 
and Parenda ; in the N.E., the parganas of Bhalki and Chid- 
gupa, and that portion of the Konkan which belonged to the 
Nizamghah, including Poona and Chakai) districts. 

These acquisitions comprised 59 parganas and yielded a 
revenue of 20 lakhs of horn or nearly 80 lakhs of rupees. The 
rest of the Nizamsijahi territory was to be annexed to the 
Mughal Empire “ beyond question or doubt.” 37 The parganas 
specified above and the hinterland between the Mughal and 
Bijapur dominions constituted the heart of Maharastra. This 
was the cradle of a historic movement that was presently to 
arise and shake the foundations of Muslim dominions alike 
in the Deccan and the North. 

Bahmani history repeated itself in the ’Adilshah! no less 
than in the Nizamsijahi. The ‘ Adilshah! kingdom of Bijapur, 
founded in 1489, by \ usuf ‘Adil Sliah. ran its uneven course 
until its extinction at the hands of Aurangzeb in 1686. Its 
greatest achievement in the cause of Islamic rule was the over¬ 
throw of Vijayanagar in 1565 followed by the annexation of 
its provinces in the South thereafter. Firishta has described 
Yusuf as • a wise prince, intimately acquainted with human 
nature, handsome, eloquent, well read, and a skilled musician. 
"Although he mingled pleasure with business, yet he never 
allowed the former to interfere with the latter. He always 
warned his ministers to act with justice and integrity, and in 
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his own person showed them an example of attention to those 
virtues. He invited to his court many learned men and valiant 
officers from Persia. Turkistan, and Rum ; also several eminent 
artists who lived happily under the shadow of his bounty. In 
his reign the citadel of Bijapur was built of stone. 3S 

An illuminating incident is also narrated by Firishta . 

4 When Yoosoof Adil Khan first established his independence, 
he heard that one Mookund Row Marhatta and his brother, 
who had both been officers under the Bahmuny government, 
had with a number of peasants fled and taken up a strong 
position among the hills with the determination of opposing 
his authority: he accordingly marched against them at the 
head of 2,000 cavalry and 5.000 infantry : they were defeated 
and their families fell into the hands of the King. Among 
these was the sister of Mookund Row, whom Yoosoof after¬ 
wards espoused, and gave her the tide of Booboojee Khanum. 
By this lady he had three daughters and one son, Ismael, w 10 
succeeded to the throne. Of the three daughters, Muiytmj. 
the eldest, married Burhan Nizam Shah Bheiry ofAhm - 
nuggur : Khoodeija. the second, married Ala-ood-Deen Imad- 
ool-Moolk, King of Gavul and Berar : and Beeby Mu^ety 
the third, married Ahmud Shah Bahmuny at Goolburga, as 

has been related/ 39 

This story is interesting as revealing Yusufs intu °^ 
with the Hindus. Vincent Smith says that he freely admitted 
Hindus to offices of trust; the Marathi language was ordinarily 
used for purposes of accounts and business.- 0 Marriage with 
a Hindu woman captured in war may not, however, be con¬ 
strued as anything more than attraction towards a member of 
the opposite sex rather than of the opposing sect. Yet, it is 
well to remember that the lady became the mother of one 
Muslim ruler and the mother-in-law of three others. It is also 
significant to observe that the unidentified Mukund Rao, toge¬ 
ther with his unnamed brother, was carrying forward the tradi¬ 
tion of the Sirkfe. fighting valiantly with the help of a 
‘peasant' army and taking advantage of the mountainous 
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character of their country. It is not, therefore, to be wondered 
at that the Muslim rulers found it expedient to tame these 
turbulent -Marathas under the yoke of civil and military ser¬ 
vice “ It must always be remembered," writes Cribble, “ that 
the Mahomedan conquests, not only in the Deccan but also 
throughout India, were the conquests of a foreign army of the 
forts and strongholds. The country itself was left untouched, 
and the fort once taken, it was either razed like Vijayanagar, 
or a garrison being left there, the army marched on. The 
Hindoo ryots were left to till their fields as before, and the 
only difference to them was that they paid their land-tax to 
a Mahomedan instead of a Hindoo landlord. The artisans 
and merchants still plied their crafts as formerly; it was only 
the members of the royal families who retreated before the 
conquerors. A large number of the landed proprietors were 
also allowed to remain, with authority to collect the revenue, 
on condition, however, that they paid a fixed rent to the 
Government. Over each small district was placed a Maho¬ 
medan governor who was supported by a small body of troops 
with which he kept order. There was no occupation of the 
country by the Mahomedans and no settlement of the con¬ 
querors in the rural parts. The Hindoo population remained 
a nation as separate and as apart as it had been when they 
were ruled by their own countrymen. Their customs and 
their religious rites remained the same. When the wave of 
war swept over their villages, then temples and shrines were 
desecrated, in those places which had not been visited by the 
foreign army, the old structures still remained and, during 
times of peace, they were not molested. Some of these Hindoo 
Zamindars proved faithful servants and brought with them 
their own retainers to serve in the Mahomedan armies. In 
this way the constitution of the Mahomedan armies of the 
Deccan underwent a gradual change. Whether it was owing 
to constant feud between the foreign and the Deccanee Maho¬ 
medans. or whether foreigners found greater attractions in the 
armies of the great Delhi Emperors, cannot now be said, but 
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it seems certain that there was no longer the same quantity 
of volunteer adventurers from foreign parts from whom to 
recruit the Deccan armies. It therefore became the custom 
to recruit the ranks largely from among the Hindoo warlike 
tr ibes—the Beydars, Mahrattas and Rajputs. The chief com¬ 
mands were bestowed upon Mahomedans, and there were also 
special regiments composed exclusively of Mahomedans 
amongst whom were also Arabs and Abyssinians. The armies, 
however, were very largely made up of Hindoos, and not 
did this cause a change in their system of warfare, but it led 
eventually to a weakening of the army itself- 

The Marathas or Bargis, he goes on to point out. espe¬ 
cially distinguished themselves as irregular cavalry and were 
largely employed in the hilly country ending in the Western 
Ghats. “ Mahomedans at no i«riod seem to have had any 
partiality for hills and jungles. When they received a jagh r 
(or estate) they preferred that it should be m the plains. 
l^siWe not far from the capital. Even then, they seldom 
resided in their country seas, except occasionally for “^ 
or purposes of sport. They preferred the vicinity of theOmrts 
with all their intrigues and luxury. They there ore 
Ser portions of the Deccan in the hands of these Hmdoo 
‘ chieftains, stipulating only that ^ bring 

a certain number of retainers into the field. 
gradually grew up a hardy race of mountaineers, always the 
lest stuff for soldiers, who, brought up in their own faith and 
traditions, were yet taught the art of war by their 
and only awaited a time of danger and of ****** 
the standard of revolt, and assert their own 
This was. in fact, the origin of the Mahratta nation, and the 
Sultans of Bijapur and Ahmadnagar may be said to tote 
educated and brought into existence the nation which, be 
long, was to take, not only their places, but very nearly to 
acquire the sovereignty of India. 41 

It is difficult to improve upon this description of the con¬ 
ditions in which the Marathas found their great opportunities. 
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All over Mahara§tra today there are families in whose veins 
runs the blood of their ancestors who exploited this situation 
to their fullest advantage. Alost of them have preserved 
traditions, partly oral and partly written, which when sifted 
and verified would provide rich material for their grand na¬ 
tional saga. These sources of Maratha history ought not to 
be contemptuously dismissed as worthless fabrications or 
“gossiping Bakhars and gasconading Tawarikhs." For our 
present period they constitute an invaluable source. Even 
where some of the details might appear to be of doubtful 
authenticity, the tradition as a whole is borne out by the test 
of cross-references and mutual corroborations. They are, be¬ 
sides, so interwoven with place-names, institutions and prac¬ 
tices which have continued in after ages, that little doubt 
might be cast upon their essential veracity. Minus a few 
mythical touches and interpolations calculated to foster family 
pride, they provide a wealth of valuable information which 
remains to be fully utilised. They certainly give us a full 
picture in tone and colour of the formative period of Maratha 
history, which must not be ignored or neglected. 

Under the Deccan Sultans, the country was divided into 
Tarafs or Sarkars, subdivided into parganas or plants, which 
in their turn were made up of units, the smallest of- 
which was a village. The revenue was farmed out in small 
portions and collected mostly through Hindu agents. There 
were ‘Amils or government officers to regulate the police work 
and decide civil suits. These last were generally referred to 
the Panchayats. Over the ' Amils was a Muqasadar or ‘ Amaldai 
(who was not always a Mahomedan); and above the latter a 
Suba : “ He did not reside constantly in the districts, and 

took no share in the revenue management, although deeds and 
formal writings of importance were made out in his name.” 48 

The military organisation was feudal in character. The 
hill-forts were generally garrisoned by the Marathas under the 
Desmukhs and Jdgirdars. A few places of great importance 
were reserved by the King, by whom the qile‘ddrs and gover- 
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nors were appointed. Rank depended upon the number of 
retainers and horses maintained for which a jagir was gene¬ 
rally assigned. Grant Duff observes, ‘the quota of troops so 
furnished was very small in proportion to the size of the 
jagheer. Phultun Desh, for which in the time of the Mahratta 
Peishwas 350 horse were required, only furnished 50 to the 
Beejapoor government, at a very late period of that dynasty, 
but the Mahratta chiefs could procure horse at a short notice, 
and they were entertained or discharged at pleasure : a great 
convenience to a wasteful Court and an improvident govern¬ 
ment. The allegiance of the Hindoo sardars was secured by 
the conferment of titles like Naik, Raja, and Rao, which in¬ 
variably carried with it the means of supporting the new rank. 
Often the Mahrattas proved recalcitrant and even dangerous; 
but they were seldom united. They fought with rancour 
wherever individual disputes or hereditary feuds existed ; and 
that spirit of rivalry, which was fomented by the Kings of 
the Bahmanne dynasty, was one means of keeping the Mah¬ 
rattas poised against each other in the dynasties which sue- 
ceeded them/ 43 

Ranade has pointed out that Brahman Despantfes and 
Maratha Desmukhs or Desms were in charge of district collec¬ 
tions, and the names of Dadopant. Narso Kale, and Yesu 
Pandit were distinguished for the great reforms they introduced 
in the Bijapur revenue administration. Brahman ambassadors 
were employed by the Aljmadnagar kings at the Courts of 
Gujarat and Malwa ; and Kamalsfa. a Brahman Pesva held 
great power under the first Burhanshah. Yesu Pandit was 
Mustapha in the Bijapur kingdom at the same time. 4 -* 

One of the earliest Maratha families to carve out a place 
for themselves was that of the Nimbajkars of Phaltan. Its 
scions still rule over their historic principality. Their family 
traditions stretch back to the days of Muhammad Tughlaq. 
and recount the distinguished part played by the Nimbajkars 
under successive dynasties. 45 One Nimba Raj appears to have 
obtained the title of Naik from M. Tughlaq together with a 
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jagtr worth three and a half lakhs. His son, Wananga-bhupal, 
distinguished himself under the Bahmanls, and he married 
Jaivantabai. daughter of Kamraj Gha(ge, who was a great 
mansabdar. Under the ‘Adilshahl, a Nimba|kar was made 
Sardesmukh of Phalfan, according to Grant-Duff, before the 
middle of the seventeenth century, “as appears by original 
sunuds of that date.” He also adds, that Wungojee Naik, 
better known by the title of Jugpal, who lived in the early 
part of that century “ was notorious for his restless and pre¬ 
datory habits.” 40 A sister of this Jugpal was the grandmother 
of Sivaji the Great (i.e. wife of MalojI Bhosle). 

ShahjI, father of Sivaji, got a good footing because of his 
relations with the Nimbalkars on the one side (in the ‘Adil- 
sfiahl) and with the Jadhavs on the other (in the Nizamshahi). 
The jagtrs of these important Marat ha families, stretching 
athwart the country, and occupying contiguous lands, formed 
an imperium in imperio on account of the de facto power they 
wielded. 

Another such family was that of the Mores who were 
‘originally Naiks in the Carnatic.* One of them had risen to 
be a commander of 12,000 infantry. Yusuf 4 Adil Shah em¬ 
ployed him in the reduction of the wild tract between the 
NTra and Waraoa rivers. In this enterprise More was suc¬ 
cessful, and he dispossessed the Sfrkes and their allies, the 
Guzars, the Mohites, the Mahadiks, etc. For this great ser¬ 
vice the title of Chandra Rao was conferred upon More. His 
son Yasvant Rao, likewise, distinguished himself in a battle 
against Burhan Nizamshah. near Parenda, and captured his 
green flag. He was consequently allowed to use that trophy 
as his standard, and succeeded his father, as Raja of Javli. 
Their posterity used the same tract of country for seven 
generations, and by their mild and useful administration that 
inhospitable region became extremely populous.* 4T 

The Ghafges of Khafcav Des were separated from the 
Nimbajkars by the Mahadev Hills. They were Desmukhs 
of Mai* under BahmanI rule; but the title of Sardesmukh was 
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conferred upon Nagoji Rao Change by Ibrahim Adilshah in 
1626, together with the honorific Jujar Rao. The w « e 

Desmukhs of Mhasvad in Mai) taluka (51 miles e. of Satara). 
They too were distinguished Siledars under Bijapur govern¬ 
ment ‘ but nearly as notorious for their revengeful character 
as the Sirkes.’ 4 ® The Dafles of Jath (Bijapur District ) were 
hereditary Pafils of Daflapur ; and the Savants of Wa<Ji <«« 
Goa) were Desmukhs who got the title of Bahadur from the 
'Adilshah for service against the Portuguese. It * s remar 
able of their territory.” writes Grant-Duff, “that the ancient 
appellation of the family is preserved in our modem maps. 
They were distinguished as commanders of m fan try, a servic 
best adopted to the country which they inhabited. 

The Savants were Bhosles like the Desmukhs of Mudhol 
and Kapsi. near the Warapa and Ghataprabha rivers respec¬ 
tively All these Marathas traced their origin from North 
Indian Ksatriyas or Rajputs : the Nimbalkars were Pawars 
r^raJnfr,. Ld the Date Chauhins .the Jadhavs ofSind- 
khed were YSdavs, and the Bhosfe Sisodtyas. The *xy ol 
the migration of innior members o( the Ksatriya nllmg famtte 
of the North mm in the family traditions of nmeral dnefe nn . 
Of the Deccan and the South. According to R^drakav.s 
Rastraudha-Vamsa Mahdkavya (1596 a.d.) the "r of the 
Bagu. principality of Mayurgiri (Nasik District) belonged^ 
the Rathod family, and originally came from Kana j. 
its poetic and mythological touches, several of the histor^l 
facts mentioned by the poet are corroborated by other evi¬ 
dence. A few incidents are worthy of notice here. 

Baglan (country of the Baguls) came under Mushm 
domination after the fall of the Yadavas of Devgin. 
Tarikh-i-FiTUZshahi states that (C. 1340) the mounm- o 
Salher and Mulher were held by a ch.e 
mistake for Nanadev of the Bagul family). The Mayurgiri 

kingdom appears to have been founded at ‘j* 

of the fourmenth century.- But ,t urae comm*ed “ 

mission successively by the Mushm raler. of Brdar. Kbanded. 
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and Gujarat. In 1429, during the Bahmaru-Gurjarat war, the 
Bagul territory was over-run and devastated by Ahmad Shah I 
(BahmanI). Seventy years later we find that the Baguls were 
tributaries to Alimadnagar. Next, in 1539, Bahadur Shah of 
Gujarat subjugated them. Finally, when Akbar conquered 
Khandesh (1599), they had to submit to the Mughals. 

The A'in-i'Akbari refers to the Rathod chief of the moun¬ 
tainous region between Surat and Nandurbar, who commanded 
8,000 horse and 5,000 infantry. He owned seven forts, two 
of which (Shalher and Mulhdr) were places of unusual 
strength. Owing to its abundance of grain, fodder and water, 
Baglan was able to resist Akbar during a prolonged siege of 
6even years. 4 As the passes were most strongly fortified, and 
so narrow that not more than two men could march abreast, 
Akbar was in the end obliged to compound with the chief, 
giving him Nizampur, Daita, and Badur, with several other 
villages. In return Pratapshah agreed to take care of mer¬ 
chants passing through his territory, to send presents to the 
Emperor, and to leave one of his sons as a pledge at Burhan- 
Pfr-’ 6 * Jahangir in his Memoirs writes: ‘He (i.e. Pratap¬ 
shah) had about 1,500 horse in his pay, and in time of need 
could bring into the held 3,000 horse ... The aforesaid Raja 
does not drop the thread of caution and prudence in dealing 
with the rulers of Gujarat, the Deccan, and Khandesh He 
has never gone himself to see any of them, and if any of them 
has wished to stretch out his hand to possess his kingdom, he 
has remained undisturbed through the support of the others. 
After the province of Gujarat, the Deccan and Khandesh came 
into possession of the late king (Akbar), Bharjiv (Pratapshah) 
came to Burhanpur and had the honour of kissing his feet; 
and. after being enrolled among his servants, was raised to the 
numsab of 3 ,000.’ 52 

The Bhosles were destined to play by far the most import¬ 
ant role ,n shaping the history of the future. Like the founder 

~gul dynasty, the Sisodiya ancestor of Sivaji appears to 
have come into the Deccan about the time the Bahmanf 
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kingdom was established. According to the dements m the 
possession of the Bhosle (Ghorpa«Je) rulers of Mudhol two 
ZZ. Sajjan Sinh and Ksem of AM Smh. 

son of Laksmrn, Sinh of Chitor (krnsnran of Ratna « * 
the husband of the famous Padmim of Ala-ud-Din Kha ji 
adventure of 1303 )-being disinherited by the.r father. ^ 
into the Deccan as soldiers of fortune. Sajjan and his son 
^ereeSted a «h by Ala-ud-Din B.sanshah Bahmanr 
in recognition of their gallant services, at Mirat nearDau 
bad. The farman relating to this (dated j^ m r .' 

still preserved at MudoJ. reads : ’ Berng pleased w.tt the vali¬ 

ant deeds displayed on the battle-fieldby^D.bp^ 
Sardar-i-Khaskhel, the son of Sajjan Sinh and grandson of Ajay 
Sinh ten villages in Mirat (Taraf Devgarh) are granted to turn 
SST-Slce of his family. So. in 
wishes, they should be given over to him. Ramazan. m3 . 

Firishta says that ‘Suddoo' (Sidoji, son of Dilip) was 
awarded the title of ‘Meer Nobat’ for his great exploits^ His 

r Bh T : 

rZJarl t Sidoji is referred » « % 

4 sacrificed himself in the thick of the figh ■ 

!o Ta BtairavSk ta * take » *£ 

and enjoy it ftom generation to generauon and rende g» 
and loyal eerviee in the cause of out Empne. 25 
ma,. 300 H.’ (15 January 1398).“ , 

Another document speaks of the semcesof “f “ the 

sisrrrstss- 
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this family is incumbent on us\ This jarman (dated 8 
SJtowwal, 827 H. or 3 September 1424) Jinks up the MudhoJ 
and Mirat jagirs (with Pithri) ‘given from old days’....to 
continue in the possession of Ugrasen, * so that he may serve us 
with satisfaction.’* 5 To these territories the pargana of Wai 
was added, in 1454, by ‘Ala-u’d-Din II for service during the 
campaign against the Sirkes of Khejna. 

Subhakrsna, a younger son of this Ugrasen, together with 
his paternal uncle, Pratap Sinh, left Mudhal on account of a 
family dispute, and settled on the Mirat jagir, about 1460. 
Thenceforward the two sections of the Bhosles developed along 
divergent lines. Muhammad Shah BahmanI’s far man (of 7 
Jumadi-u'l-Awwal, 876 or 22 October 1471) explains the circum¬ 
stances in which the MudhoJ family acquired its more popular 
name of Ghorpa<J4; in it the final capture of Khelna is attri¬ 
buted to Kr$oa Sinh and Bhlm Sinh of this family. 56 Suc¬ 
cessive farmans of the ‘Adilshahs bear witness to the continued 
loyalty of the Ghorpades to their Muslim masters. But the 
northern branch of the Bhostes, descended from Subhakp^a, 
though serving under the Nlzamshahi rulers, struck out for 
greater independence. ShahjI and Sivaji belonged to the Mirat 
branch. In this line were bom Maloji and his brother Vithoji. 
They were originally Pafils of VeruJ (Ellora near Daulatahad), 
under Lukhji Jadhav Rao, who was Desmukh of Sindkhed 
(NizarngfiahJ). Maloji married Umahai, a sister of Vangoji 
Naik Nimbajkar of Phaltan. Their son, ShahjI was married 
to Jijabai. daughter of Lukhji Jadhav Rao. She became the 
mother of the famous Sivaji. When Maloji died fighting at 
the battle of Indapur, in 1606. he left behind him as family 
jagtr, Ellora, Dheradi, Kannrad. several villages in the Jafrabad, 
Daulatabad and Ahmadabad (Nizamshahi ) districts, besides the 
management of the Poona estate. 57 He had already acquired 
the status of a mansabddr of 5000 horse before the historic 
marriage of ShahjI and Jijabai. The exploits of ShahjI will 
be dealt with in the next chapter. But the ground had been 
already prepared for him in the manner described by us above. 




CHAPTER THREE 
THE PIONEERS 

•We Rajputs have served from old till now under 
several kings ; we have never before served nor shall we 
do so in future under dishonour and displeasure. e 
Jail not further put up with unfair treatment.- Shah,! 
to ‘Ali Adil Shah. 1 

D„rine the seventeenth century, when the Mughal Empire 
was n the plenitude ol its power and prosperity, the So" 11 "" 
“were in a mumbling condition. Already a «ntury had 
s i n ce the dissolution ot the Bahmart Kurgdom. and 
£™r was more a memo* than a K*«3l “ 

redton with. While .he Nizamtfjahi was -<«*m » ■» « 
Golkonda am. B.iapm * “ "hmhe, 

sooth, therefore, offered a tempting field to SE»"B 

SSL* proved themselves die creators of ajw o,^. 

nutset it is helpful to bear in mind that the cen 
tury opened with the death ol Akbar 

^ teigns an epoch ol gmndeur and P«* 
rarely been witnessed Muslim pile in the 

.2K oven and ,„rff*r — vanishing 

*-r - rTr^TarupT^y^iu 

L Bijapur w^iike 

,.o lizards dying Jo M in 

imperial eat was already at their bad. about t - ira . 

The Marathas stepped in at this juncture. 
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tion of the 4 mountain^rats * performed the miracle of saving 
themselves from the feline danger. Shahji Bhosle, father of 
6ivaji, occupies a position of great promise among the pioneers 
of the Marafha movement for the liberation of their country 
from the domination of Islamic powers. 

Personality has ever played a prominent part in politics; 
and though our chief aim is historical rather than biographical, 
we haye necessarily' to note a few landmarks in the careers of 
the early makers of Maratha history. Shahji was bom on 15 
March 1594 and married Jijabai, daughter of LukhjI Jadhav 
Rao, in 1605. His second marriage took place about 1625, with 
Tukabai Mohite at Bljapur. 2 These details are of importance 
on account of their political consequences, sivaji was bom of 
the former wife and Vyankoji of the latter. Both became 
founders of States whose history we are to trace in later chapters. 
Besides, the two marriages led to family feuds which were not 
without significance in shaping important events. One of the 
immediate results of the dispute which arose between the 
Bhosl<§s and the Jadhavs was that LukhjI went over to the 
Mughal camp, 3 while Shahji remained in the Nizamshahl to be 
one of its last defenders. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that Shahji's service was 
disinterested ; for he too was a fortune-hunter and changed sides 
as exigencies dictated. But his bona fides may not be ques¬ 
tioned. relatively speaking. While his father-in-law went away 
in a huff and petulant pique, Shahji proved a more loyal sup¬ 
porter of the kingdom though not of every prince who sat on 
the Nizamshahl throne. The circumstances were such that no 
absolute consistency of conduct could be expected from any¬ 
body. Shahji was one among several soldiers of fortune. We 
should judge his actions in terms of the situations as they 
arose rather than by any absolute standards ; more with a view 
to understand and elucidate than to praise or condemn. He 
oould rise above many of his contemporaries, but not above 

age. That transcendence was reserved for his gifted son 
Sivaji. 
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the pioneers 

The Nizamshahi kingdom, founded by Malik Ahmad Bahri 
in 1490, was practically extinguished in 1633 when Husain 
Nizam Shah III was captured by the Mughals and sen a pr^ 
soner to Gwalior fort, after the fall of Daulatabad But a 
™t prince was put up by Shahji, and lived as a fugitive 
unftl th^ king-maker was compelled to surrender him at Mahul 
The commencement of the p.b»c career <,1 
Shahji covers the momentous period of the last four eca e= 
St in-fated NizSnshahi State- His name ftrft lutds p.onu- 
IrJLion among the Mara,ha officer. »ho fo ught af ^ 
the combined forces of the Mughals and the Adilshahi a 
Bhatvadi in defence of the Nizamshahi kingdom, under - 
^Sder Malik ' Ambar (Oct. 1624), His father^, 
Lukhii Jadhav Rao, was in the opposite camp on this historic 
2o J To appreciate its correct significance we must survey 
the situation in the Deccan from the commencement of the 
century. 

Akbar had begun his policy of aggression into the Deccan 
in 1593 T The lack of harmony among the Muslim Suftans o 
Se South as well as their factious nobles, helped the Mugha s 
STtir imperial designs. Gma, heroism and 
displayed in resisting their advance by ^ 

‘ Ambar but they proved of little avail m th * 
occupied Burh^r on 31 March 1600 1^ ^ S 

Khan-i-khanan captured Alimadnagar fort - 
i ya, ; while Aargarh came into Mughal possess"» <=» > 7 
January 1601 ’ It is related that Akbar then procbuned htm- 
SSZ M the Deccan- He afto hied to estabhsh a pemrn- 
nent link with the Muslim rulers of die South by 
•Adilshahi princess for his son Daniyal. But the Prince died 
within a (ew months after his reluctant bride ted I™* him ^ 
1604- Details of this incident are nan, 
personally escorted the unwilling pnneess to Pa.tluuy The “ 
marriage and its fata! result may be ^ 

phetie of the future eminences ol the unpmml 
the Deccan bride.’ Aurangzeb was to be the last Mug 
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Emperor to suffer from the fatal consequences of the forced 
political * match-making/ For that imperial conqueror was also 
brought to his lethal bed in the Deccan, and the * bride ’ sur¬ 
vived to undo his Empire. 

Like the captive ‘ Adilshahi princess the States of the 
Deccan were long struggling to escape from the imperial Mughal 
dutch. But Aiimadnagar, Bijapur and Golkonda were succes¬ 
sively over-powered. The pity of it, however, was that while 
the first was being attacked, the others co-operated with the 
aggressor instead of joining in common defence against the 
common danger. Consequently, the removal of the Nizamshahl 
(1636) brought the Mughal menace to the very gates of Gol¬ 
konda and Bijapur. The imperial share-out of the Nizamshahl 
, territories, which we envisaged in the preceding chapter, 10 proved 
but a deadly bait; though for the time-being the jealous neigh¬ 
bours of the extinguished kingdom gloated over their temporary 
gains. The heroic Chand Bib! died a martyr in this struggle, 
and the brave Abyssinian soldier-statesman, Malik 4 Ambar, 
valiantly, though in vain, tried to defend his master s dominion 
during a full quarter-century. 44 It is my design," he declared 
to Ibrahim 4 Adil Shah, 44 to fight the Mughal troops so long 
as life remains in my body. It may be that through Youi 
Majesty's ever increasing fortune, I shall expel the Mughals 
from the Deccan." 11 Ibrahim, however, proved unworthy of 
this noble trust and confidence. Ultimately he joined the 
Northern aggressor for the common ruination of all the Deccan 
States. The battle of Bhatvadi (Oct. 1624) was a shining 
episode in the gallant defence of the Ahmadnagar kingdom by 
Malik Ambar. 12 It was a striking military triumph, won 
against the combined forces of Bijapur and the Mughals but 
barren of political results. The 4 brave captain/ as Petro della 
Valle calls him, died (in 1626), like Chand BIbi, extorting ad¬ 
miration even from his enemies. In the words of the Iqbal- 
nama-t-Jahdtigiri : 4 In warfare, in command, in sound judg¬ 
ment. and in administration, he .had no rival or equal. He 
well understood the predatory (kazzaki) warfare, which in the 
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language of the Dakhni is called Bargi-gm. He kept down the 
turbulent spirits of that country, and maintained his exalted 
position to the end of his life, and closed his career in honour. 
History records no other instance of an Abyssinian slave arriv¬ 
ing at such eminence.’ 15 

From the point of view of Maratha history, the greatest 
service that Malik ‘ Ambar rendered was the employment and 
training he afforded to the Marthas. He used them with such 
deadly effect that his enemies 4 passed their days without repose 
and nights without sleep.’ Prominent among the Marat*® 
who fought on his side at Bhatvadi. as we have stated before, 
were Shahji Bhosld. Vithalraj and his son Kheloji Bhosle. 
MudhojI Nimtelkar of Phahan. Hamblr ^ 

Nagoji Rao Change. On the opposite side were Lukhji Jadhav 
Rao Uda Ram. and Visvanath (in the Mughal camp), and 
Dhundiraj Brahman. Ghatf and several others (in the Bijapun 
army). 11 The observations of Dr. Beni Prasad, m thl _ c ° 
nexion. are worthy of citation : "The Marathasenter^the 
service and the courts of the Deccan monarchs. In the begin 
ning of the seventeenth century they constituted a power* 
factor at the Nizamshahi court of Ahmadnagar g 

Maratha horse formed valuable auxiliaries to the^ Deccan forces. 
Malik ’ Ambar fully realised their value against the ^ ugh ^„_ 
From this point of view, the chief importance . ofj the Deccan 
campaigns of the Mughals lies in the opjwrtunitus of military 
training and political power which they aff<*** to th 
Marathas. Malik ’Ambar as a great master of die art ofp^en 
warfare, as Shivaji himself, stands at the head of the builders 
of the Mamtha nationality. His primary objecff -s to 
the interest of his own master, but unconsciously Ihe raourishrt 
into strength a power which more than revenged the injuries 
of the south on the northern power.’’ 15 

Though Shahji was temporarily alienated, either by the 
hauteur*of « 

tion of the ambitious Mara(ha’s services after Bhatvadi. an 
found welcome at Bijapur (between 1624-26). he was cal 
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back to the Nizamsjjahl when the able Abyssinian was no more. 
Shahji was of sufficient importance at that time for his services 
to be coveted by Bijapur. Malik ‘Ambar had killed Mulla 
Muhammad Lari, the Bijapur! general, after Bhatvadi, and 
followed up his victory by raiding the ' Adilshahl territories. 
The defection of Shahji from 'Ambar, therefore, was a welcome 
relief to Bijapur. The Marafha captain was made Sot Lashkar 
by Ibrahim Shah and Karyat Tajbid. and Panhaja were con¬ 
ferred upon his relations the Mohites- The exploits of Shahji 
during this period, such as his defeat of Mudhoji Phaltarjkar, 
are described in the Siva-Bharat.'« Though all its details may 
not be accepted as true, the serviceableness of Shahji to his 
new master might not be gainsaid. But the jealousy of the 
older Adilshahl servants and the opportunity created by the 
death of Malik ‘Ambar (14 May 1626) brought Shahji back 
in o the N izamshahl. It is also not unlikely that Murtaza II 
invited him. for the jagirs of Poona and Supa which Shahji 
had secured on his leaving Bijapur were reconfirmed by the 
N.zam Shah in May 1628- The circumstances were certainly 
all very tempting and favourable for a person of Shahji s calibre 
ana ambitions. 

The death of Ibrahim ‘ Adil Shah, on 12 September 1627, 
might have precipitated his actioa Path Khan (Malik 
Ambar s son) had, indeed, succeeded to his father's official 
position, but his character was not equal to his status as we 

L ^ The Emperor Jahangir also died, on 29 

October 1627, leaving behind him a situation full of turmoil 
creating opportunities for the enemies of the Empire. Ever 
smce the murder of prince Khusrau (22 Feb. 1621)*® by order 
of Khurram (Shah Jahan) at Burhanpur. troubles had been 
brewing thick within the Mughal dominions. Shah Khurram 
umself rebelled m 1623 and sought shelter in the Deccan. 1 ' 

The imperial family itself was tom with dissensions : Nur 

j™ r nt ' ng J Cr S ° n ‘ in - law Sh5hri V ar to succeed her husband 
to the throne ; her brother A*af Khan supporting the claims of 

is son-in-law, Khurram; and prince Parvez backed up by the 
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powerful noble Mahabat Khan. The last named actually re¬ 
belled and took the royal couple captive a little before Jahangir's 
death in 1626. 22 Finally, Dawar Baksh (the hapless son of 
the tragic Khusrau) was made a scape-goat to pave the way 
for Shah Jahan who ascended the imperial throne through crime 
and bloodshed.- 3 The new reign also opened ominously with 
the revolt of Khan Jahan Lodi, who following his master's 
precedent took refuge in the Deccan (1627-31). 24 

Such was the atmosphere within the Mughal Empire when 
Shahji returned to the Nizamshahi kingdom. Things were not 
more settled at home. While Khan Jahan was seeking support 
from Murtaza Nizamshah (1629-30), Fatfc Khan was imprison¬ 
ed by the machinations of Hamid Khan, a vile and unscrupulous 
fellow who rose to power through vice and corruption. 25 In 
the face of the pursuing Mughal forces, a temporary alliance 
had been formed between Bijapur and Ahmadnagar in support 
of the rebel Khan Jahan who promised restoration of the Deccan 
territories conquered by the Mughals. 28 Being in league with 
the Lodi, even Lukhji Jadhav Rao had returned to the Nizam¬ 
shahi. Bijapur was so well fortified, and the allies acted in such 
unison, that the imperial army under A§af Khan had to return, 
not by imposing but accepting terms from the Deccanis.-* But 
the wickedness of Hamid Khan soon changed the face of the 
situation. The ascendancy of Mustafa Khan and his pro- 
Mughal party in Bijapur (1627-48) 28 was also not calculated 
to help in the continuation of the united front against the im¬ 
perialists. Shah Jahan, on the other hand, was wild with his 
father-in-law over his failure at Bijapur and was determined 
on more vigorous action. At such a moment the folly of 
Hamid Khan brought about a shocking crime in the Nizam¬ 
shahi in the shape of the murder of Lukhji Jadhav Rao and 
several members of his family (25 July 1629). 29 Suspicion of 
treason might have instigated this tragedy in that atmosphere 
of intrigue and disloyalty. But whatsoever the reason, it cer¬ 
tainly served to alienate from Murtaza even the recently restor¬ 
ed Shahji Bhosld .Along with some other frightened and dis- 
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affected servants of the Nizamshahi, ShahjI felt it expedient to 
join the Mughals. The Mughal chronicler. Abdul Hamid 
Lahauri, writes : 

1 At this time. Shahuji Bhosle, son-in-rlaw of Jadu Rai, the 
Hindu commander of Nizam Shah’s army, came in and joined 
Azam Khan (the Mughal commander). After the murder of 
Jadu Rai, ... Shahuji broke off his connexion with Nizam 
Shah, and retiring to the districts of Puna and Chakan, he 
wrote to Azam Khan proposing to make his submission upon 
receiving a promise of protection. Azam Khan wrote to court 
and received orders to accept the proposal. Shahuji then came 
and joined him with 2000 horse. He received a khil'at, a 
man$ab of 5000, and a gift of two lacs of rupees, and other 
presents. His brother MinajI (MianajI?) received a robe and 
a man$ab of 3000 personal and 1500 horse. SamajI (SambhajI), 
son of Shahuji, also received a robe and a mansab of 2000 per¬ 
sonal and 1000 horse. Several of their relations and dependants 
also obtained gifts and marks of distinction.’ (Nov. 1630). 30 

Wisdom dawned on Murtaza too late ; and when he tried 
to mend matters, the remedy proved fatal to himself. Disgusted 
with the domination of Hamid Khan, he brought out Path Khan 
from the prison and put him in power. But the restored minis¬ 
ter, either out of revenge or mistaking this for a confession of 
weakness, imprisoned Murtaza and wrote to the Mughal gover¬ 
nor A$af Khan that he had done so because of the Nizamshah’s 
evil character and enmity towards the Emperor, ‘ for which act 
he expected some mark of favour.* In answer he was asked to 
prove his loyalty and goodfaith by ridding the world of such 
a wicked being. Fath Khan on receipt of this hint ‘secretly 
made away with Nizam Shah but gave out that he had died 
a natural death. •* J (Feb. 1632). Then he placed the deceased 
Kings son Husain (III) on the throne, and having reported 
the news to the Imperial Court was called upon to submit to 
the Emperor. Fath Khan thereupon had the khutba read in 
the name of Shah Jahan, and Daulatabad was surrendered to 
the Mughals along with other rich tribute. Having thus secured 
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the submission of Shahji in 1630 and of Fath JO)an in 
Shah Jahan returned to Agra (which he had left on 3 Dec. 
1629) on 6 March 1632. 3 -' 

The withdrawal of the Emperor from the South was dic¬ 
tated by two considerations : the death of the queen Mumtaz. 
at Burhanpur (7 June 1631), and the outbreak of a devastating 
famine in the Deccan at the same time. Concerning the latter 
calamity Abdul «amld writes : * During the past year no ram 
had fallen in the territories of the Balaghat. and the drough 
had been especially severe about Daulatabad. In the present 
year also there had been a deficiency in the bordering country 
and a total want in the Deccan and Gujarat. The inhabitant 
of the two countries were reduced to the direst extremity : Life 
was offered for a loaf, but none would buy; rank was to be 
<old for a cake, but none cared for it; the ever bounteous hand 

was now stretched out to beg for food ; and the fe f wh, ^ ha 
always trodden the way of contentment walked about only in 
search of sustenance. For a long time dog's flesh was sold fm 
goat’s flesh, and the pounded bones of the dead were mixed 
with flour and sold. When this was discovered the sellers were 
brought to justice. Destitution at length reached such a Pitch 
that men began to devour each other and the flesh ° 
was preferred to his love. The numbers of the dymg caused 
obstructions on the roads, and every man whose dire sufferIF 
did not terminate in death, who retained the power to move, 
wandered off to the towns and villages of other coun 
lands which had been famous for their fertility and plenty now 
retained no trace of productiveness. 

Within a few months of Shah Jahan's return to Agra. 
Shahji quitted the Mughal camp (June 1632). The ostej*J* 
ground for his desertion was his dissatisfaction at the redistri¬ 
bution of rewards once granted to him. On his joining the 
Mughals. he had been allowed to occupy the districts of Junnar 
SangamnSr and Byzapur as his estates. A littleplater, he w s 
asked to stay at Nasik which was the ,agir of ano^er Mughal 
officer. Khwaja Abul Hasan. Finally, when Fath Khan sur- 
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rendered Daulatabad to the Emperor, some of the places pre¬ 
viously assigned to Shahji were taken away from him and given 
to Fath Khan (May 1632). Shahji therefore returned to the 
Nizamshahl within a month of this, and seized the districts of 
Nasik, Trimbak, Sangamesvar, Junnar as well as parts of Nor¬ 
thern Konkan. 3 * Then followed a tussle between the Mughal 
forces and the Deccan States which once more came together 
for the recovery of their lost possessions. The absence of Shah 
Jahan was an encouraging factor, and Khan-i-khanan Mahabat 
Khan had retired to Burhanpur leaving Daulatabad in the 
charge of Khan Dauran Naslr Khan. At BIjapur Mu&afa 
Khan was undoubtedly favourable to the Mughals, as also Fath 
Khan in the Nizamshahl. But there was a powerful anti- 
Mughal group in the 4 Adilshahl led by K ha was Khan and Ran- 
daula Khan. They had also an intrepid Hindu general in their 
camp, namely, Murar Jagdev, who was friendly towards Shahji. 

It was this combination that the imperialists were called upon 
to face at this time. 35 The position was somewhat as follows : 

In the extreme east of the Nizamshahl territories was 
Sholapur which was in the keeping of Sidi Raihan. In the 
west were Shahji at Pemgad and Srinivas Rao at Junnar. Sidi 
Saba Saif Khan in Tal-Konkan and Sidi Saba * Ambar at 
Rajapurl ( Janjira) were practically' independent. BIjapur 
claimed suzerainty over the Mavajs and along the Nira river. 
But, owing to the unsettled conditions, and the see-sawing of 
authority, every petty chieftain and qiledar was obliged to sub¬ 
mit to the most powerful. Expediency rather than consistency 
and loyalty had become the rule of action for most people. 
The attitude of the waverers might be illustrated by the con¬ 
duct of Sidi Saif Kb^m While Shahji was rallying the forces 
of the country in collaboration with BIjapur, he called upon the 
Sidi to join him. But that recalcitrant captain marched away 
to BIjapur pretending to submit directly to the 4 Adil Shah. 
Shahji then attacked him and dealt a severe blow from which 
he was rescued by the friendly intercession of Murar Jagdev. 

At BIjapur the Sidi was awarded a jafir worth two lakhs™ 
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thereby showing that there was no perfect harmony between 
the allies, or the party opposed to K ha was Khan was mobilising 
its strength to overthrow its rivals. 

Meanwhile. ShahjI, with the support of Murar Jagdev, 
got crowned at Pfemgad another petty princeling belonging to 
the Nizamshah’s family (September 1632) 37 in order to impart 
legality to his actions. By then he had made himself master 
of Junnar, Jlvdhan, Sunda. Bhorgad. Parasgad. Mahuli, 
Kohaj, etc. with a personal following of 12.000 troops. 58 The 
way he set about consolidating his authority may be indicated 
by his treatment of Srinivas Rao of Junnar. The unwary chief¬ 
tain was captured along with his castle under the ruse of pro¬ 
posing a marriage between ShahjI’s eldest son SambhajI and 
Srinivas Rao’s daughter. 19 Coercion and stratagem were con¬ 
sidered a part of the game while playing for higher stakes. 
Murar Jagdev was acting similarly on behalf of the * Adil Shah. 
Aqa Riza was commandant of the important border fortress of 
Parenda, originally under the Nizam Shah. Owing to his dis¬ 
like of Fath Khan, he had recently transferred his allegiance to 
the Mughals. Murar Jagdev now won him over by bribery 
(28 July 1632). 49 More instructive still are the instances of 
Jalna and Daulatabad. Mahmud Khan was keeper of the former 
stronghold under Fath Khan. Both ShahjI and the Mughal 
general Khan Zaman made a bid for his surrender; but the 
latter having offered the larger prize. Jalna submitted to the 
imperial officer. (7 October 1632). 41 Mahmud Khan was re¬ 
warded with a mansab of 4000 zat and 4000 star. 

Fath Khan was himself in charge of Daulatabad wherein 
he had been reinstated. Though he was nominally subject to 
the Mughals. actually he was ready to side with the strongest 
party. While carrying on negotiations with Mahabat Khan at 
Burhanpur, he was won over by the more immediate offers of 
help made by ShahjI and Randaula Khan. The latter paid him 
3.00,000 pago<fas cash, supplied him with provisions and fod¬ 
der, and promised to leave him in independent possession of 
Daulatabad. ‘ That ill-starred foolish fellow. - writes the dis- 
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appointed Mughal chronicler, 4 allured by these promises, broke 
former engagements (with the Mughals), and entered into an 
alliance with them.’ 

Mahabat Khan could not brook this. In January 1633 he - 
sent his son, Khan Zaman, in advance to punish Fath Khan, 
and himself followed in March next. When the Khan-i-khanan 
joined his son in the attack on Daulatabad and stormed the 
fortress with shot and shell, writes Lahauri, Fath Khan 4 woke 
up from his sleep of heedlessness and security. He saw that 
Daulatabad could not resist the Imperial arms and the vigour 
of the Imperial commander. To save the honour of his own 
and Nizam Shah’s women, he sent his eldest son Abdu-r Rasul 
to Kban-i-khanan (laying the blame of his conduct on Shahujf 
and the 4 Adil-Khanis) ... On the 19th Zul hijja , Fath Khan 
came out of the fort and delivered it up.’ (17 June 1633). He 
was rewarded with a khilat and grant of two lakhs of rupees 
(annual), his property was restored to him, and he was ad- 1 
mitted into Mughal service. The puppet prince Husain Nizam 
Shah III was sent a prisoner to Gwalior, and his property was 
confiscated. 42 (21 Sept. 1633). 

ShahjI had once declared, that the loss of Daulatabad, 
which was but one out of the eighty-four fortresses in the 
Nizamshahl, was no cause for despair. In July 1633 he gather¬ 
ed round himself, at Bhlmgad, an army of seven to eight 
thousand and seized the country from Poona and Chakan to 
Balaghat and the environs of Junnar, Ahmadnagar, Sangamner, 
Trimbak and Nasik. The Mughals tried to tackle him by offer 
of terms through his cousin Maloji Bhosle, but he felt him¬ 
self strong enough to reject their offers. 43 The imperialists met 
with like failure against Murar Jagdev at Parenda. Prince 
Shuja was sent for the capture of that stronghold (24 Feb. 
1634); but it defied him. Azam Khan had attempted it three 
years earlier (March 1631), but with no better result. On 
both the occasions the valour of Murar Jagdev baffled the 
Mughals. With the approach of rains, and lack of provisions, 
Shuja withdrew in May 1634. These failures broke the heart 
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of Khan-i-khanan who died on 26 October that same year, 
with the task of subjugating the Deccan still unaccomplished. 4 * 
To retrieve the Imperial position, &ban Dauran was sent 
as viceroy in January 1635. He chased Shahji out of the en¬ 
virons of Daulatabad where he was collecting revenue at Ram- 
dud. Shahji escaped to Junnar via Sevgaon and Amarpur across 
the Mohri Ghat losing 8000 oxen laden with grain, arms, 
and rockets, along with 3000 followers who were taken prisoner. 
The Siva Bharat states that he was still master of the territories 
enclosed between the rivers Godavari. Pravara. Nira and Bhima. 
besides the Maval and Konkan.» 5 What strengthened him fur¬ 
ther was his alliance with Bijapur. To tackle this situation 
Shah Jahan himself moved into the Deccan, arriving at Daulata¬ 
bad on 21 February 1636. 


The time was certainly opportune for him. Mustafa Khan 
and Kfcawas Khan were at logger-heads in Bijapur. The former 
had been sent to prison by the latter (in 1633); but the situa¬ 
tion soon recoiled on Khawas- The instrument of the reaction 
was Randaula Kfaan who had fallen out with Murar Jagdev 
and Khawas Khan. Finding himself in danger Khawas appeal¬ 
ed for Mughal help, but was murdered along with Murar 
jagdev. before the Mughals could come to their rescue (1635 . 
The ascendancy of Randaula Khan, however d.d not affect he 
alliance with Shahji. Therefore Shah Jahan decided to act with 


caution. 

The imperial army was divided into three parts, each being 
led respectively by Kl>an Dauran, Khan Zaman an 1 . 
Khan. The first was sent towards Kandhar and Nan 
the border between Golkonda and Bijapur territory), with in¬ 
structions to ravage the country and besiege the o o 
and Avse. The second division, under Khan Zaman, 
ed towards Ahmadnagar to capture or devastate Shahj.spo^ 
sions from Chamargonda and Ashti to the K « n ^ ap ' 
was to conquer Junnar. Sangamner. Nasik and Tnmbak. Fmd- 
ing that Bijapur was not shaken by these manoeuvres. Shah 
Jahan finally ordered the devastation of the 1 Aditshahi tern- 
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lories as well. These tactics, perhaps reinforced by intrigues 
through the pro-Mughal Mustafa Kljan, succeeded in detaching 
Bijapur from Shahj I. On 6 May 1636 a treaty between the 
Emperor and Adil Shah was signed, followed by another, in 
June, with Golkonda. 17 The purpose of these engagements was 
to isolate Shahji: after defining the share-out of the Nizam- 
shahi territories (as indicated in the preceding chapter), it was 
particularly stipulated that the ‘ Adil Shah should give no quar¬ 
ter to the rebel Shahji until he submitted to the Emperor and 
surrendered Junnar and the other Nizamshahi forts to the im¬ 
perialists, and agreed to take up service under BIjapur. Failing 
such surrender on the part of Shahji. ‘ Adilshahl forces were to 
co-operate with the imperial generals in the reduction of the 
Marat ha rebel.* 8 

Thus deserted and betrayed by Bijapur, Shahji became a 
fugitive hunted from fort to fort, until at last he was forced 
to submit under the combined pressure o'f the confederate armies. . 
The Siva Bharat names the following among Shahjl's supporters 
in this grave extremity: his only friends in need : namely, 
Ghatge. Kate, Gaikwad, Kank, Thomre, Chauhari. Mohitf,' 
Mahadik, Khara(6, Pandhare, Wagh. Ghorpade, etc.—all 
Marathas.« 9 His own family was at Junnar with his eldest son 
SambhajI among its defenders. But they were all pursued and 
driven over the Ghats into the Konkan. It was the rainy season, 
and the Mughal force under Kljan Zaman was for a time held 
up by the floods in the Mula. Mutha and Indrayaru rivers, bet¬ 
ween Poona and Lohgad. Shahji wavered for a while between 
Mahuli and Muranjan forts before making a final stand. He 
even sought assistance and shelter at the hands of the Portu¬ 
gese. But, in the face of the 1 Adilshahl and Mughal pursuers, 
they dared not take any risks. ‘ The Council unanimously 
agreed, frankly states the Portuguese record, ‘ that, concerning 
bhahji. who was pursued by two such powerful enemies as the 
Mughals and ‘Adil Shah, with whom we are at peace and on 
fnendly terms, it was not convenient to favour and help openly. 
nor give him shelter in the fortress of Chaul. but, in case he 
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were to go to Dan# (Rajapuri) or wherever he should think 
best, that way he could be helped with all precaution. 

Finally driven to bay. Shahji decided to take shelter within 
Mahuli which had been lately surrendered to him by its Maratha 
commandant Mambaji Bhc*le. There he was closely invested 
and forced to submit: ‘ He was told that if he wished to save 
his life he should come to terms with ‘ Add Khan ; f OT such wa 
the Emperors command. He was also advised to be quick in 
doing so. if he wished to escape from the swords of the besie^ 
gers So he was compelled into submission to ‘ Adil Khan, and 
Lsought that a treaty might be made with him. After toe anwa 
of the treaty, he made some absurd inadmissible demands 
writes the imperial historian. ‘ and withdrew from 
he had made. But the siege was pressed on and the final atta 
drew near when Sahu came out of the fort and met Randaula 
halT way down the hill, and surrendered 

Nizam He agreed to enter the service of Add Khan, and t 

surrender the forts of Junnar. Trimbak. Tringalwan. Han^ Jund. 

ri Harsira which were delivered over to Khan Zaman ... 

££?ordoru o, ' Adi, » Plu«d 

Nizam in the hands of Khan Zaman. and then went to Bijapu 
Nizam mthe mi au 1636) . Here ended the 

restless career. It syrKhroni*d almost 

exactly with the Nizamsjiahi s struggle for s entry 

1636) With the extinction of that Kingdom and Shahji entry 

“the ' Adil^M re-vim. we turn Imm te " 

Simula. ,ndia; Irom the fortune, o, . gm™* Empre » 
the North to the misfortunes of a languishing - P 
South. 

The period which followed the treaty between the Mughal 
Emperor and the Deccan Sultans afforded the latter a respite 
on E northern frontier which theyfuUy 
ing their dominions southwards. Golkonda and B *J^ ^ 
like the now extinguished Nizamshahl. inheritors of the Bahrnam 
traditions. The renewal of the war with what remained of the 
once glorious Vijayanagar Empire, was therefore quite trad.- 
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tional for them. Besides there were aJJuring prospects in the 
South from whose territories and treasures the Sultans could 
compensate themselves for losses sustained by them at the 
hands of the Mughals. To these temptations were added the 
inviting dissensions of the scions and vassals of Vijjayanagar 
(viz. the Nayaks of Ikkeri, Mysore, GinjJ, Tanjore, Madura, 
etc.) who by their suicidal antagonisms undid all the good work 
of the great Rayas. As the Jesuit Antoine de Proenza signi¬ 
ficantly observed, in 1659 : “ The old kings of this country 

appear, by their jealousies and imprudent actions, to invite the 
conquest of entire India by the Muslims.” 5 * The Muhammad- 
ttama (official chronicle of the Kings of Bijapur) plainly 
declares : As the Kamafak and Malnad had not been con¬ 
quered before by any Muslim king of the Deccan, Muhammad 
Adil Shah thought of bringing them under his sway in order 
to strengthen and glorify the Islamic religion in the dominion 
of the Hindus :' 53 and ‘ to win for himself the titles of Mujahid 
and GKazi 9 adds the Basdtm-u’s-Saldtm. 7 '* 

The objectives being thus settled, geography and their re¬ 
lative strength and status determined the respective shares in 
the spoils of victory between Bijapur and Golkorxja. Tenta¬ 
tively it was agreed upon that Golkonda was to extend along 
the East coast below the Kr§oa delta, and Bijapur to conquer 
Western Kamatak, Malnad, and the Mysore plateau. The 
forces of the two inevitably met in the Eastern Carnatic near 
Ginji, and thereafter the division depended upon force majeure. 
Machiavellian real politik really decided the fate of small and 
great principalities where grab as grab can was the only guid¬ 
ing principle, and neither ‘ border nor breed’ was respected. 

_ The century which followed the disaster of Rakkastangadi 
(1565) was one of disintegration for the Vijayanagar domi- 
n,ons ;_ Froni our P^nt of view it closes with the death of 
ShahjI in 1664. Venkatapati II and Sri Ranga III were the 
last two rulers of the Aravidu dynasty who struggled heroically 
to preserve their great inheritance (1630-64). 55 But the Nayaks 
and polygars, their nominal vassals, saw to it that they did 
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j The petty chiefs of Ikkeri, Mysore, Ginji, Madura 
not succeed. 1 he pet Y pr9 of Vijayanagar, had 

and Tanjore. who were indc ^ nd ent rulers, 

gradually become its fardaton^ andJh^mdepe^ ^ ^ 
Now they acted as enern.es rebel (Tjmma Raj a). . 

cord of the time °- tica who had revolted against 

commander of the King o • fortresses had con- 

the King and arrested h ‘"-;,^ | hough ultima tely all of them 
quered the whole country. these short-sighted 

went the way of traitors. for remna nts of the Vijaya- 

rebels p.ay«d^« *“ „ the of Sbahjt 

nagar empire. Our interest disturbe d atmosphere as 

Sntfand^n^ofTe W* King, but remained in the 
iuth to found a dominion of their own. 

■« ^ 

Empire m 1686. The (1 636-43), Mustafa Efaa n 
campaigns were Raudaula — ,ifi4«57) Shahji was 

•11^1). and S^n and rose to 

associated with all of t em Biiaouf generals. He was 

be latterly one of the and ^trusted with the work 

appointed governor at Bang . Adil siiahi authority. 

ofDDnsolidation and m f srep Sented by his 

Occasionally he was " 11SU arreSt or imprisonment more 

Muslim colleagues, and suff himself successfully, 

than once. But every t.mhe rnnd.ca ■ ^ ^ Shah in 

died in harness as a loyal se• { ^ q{ his lett er 

1664 . The self-Tespectmg a of this chapter) 

to • Ali • Adi. Shah (excerpt cited Mheh ^ ^ His 
is indicative of h.s strength and impo^ ^ ^ Martth a 

^.sr-srs---.»»- «—»"• 

Shahjis antecedents at able 

* Adilshahi service must be to ^ fa waf lt „ 

to assess his position correctly. t houg 
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not to be forgotten that he had been lately ally of his present 

oth " n “ 

These formed the nucleus round which Ws 

■ srin s ir r , andempire - 

and Shabj, „ to ^ fSSs "Vt* 

Ikkeri and Basavanatt;,™ u- u The filrst was a « ainst 

Vnobhadn, and SrHann ^ T ^ <* 

r, u aS t ~,^z 

^ 0 «ld amt wl "* “ un, ' y - b “‘ w 

r~ 

«* of ita r ,o ,h,s '" The ~ 

ond VTrabhadra »as Lpellrf to “ e haT ,7 qUered <1637> 
pay a tribute of IS ku , , Cede ha,f of his territory and 

capital to Bidnur.w Two^a^^^* 13 ^ 3 ^ Shifted h ‘ S 
>ed against the Nayak for 2 h 3 PUmt,Ve “ pedition was 
bate. «1,^^ 2? h P3 ' d the ^P^ted tri- 

Aiyangar.^ut TLrtlfZ **" S *• 

agreed to be a vassal khSnm ^ “j? rvention of Shahji. and 
of 1641 speaks of VTrabhadra 11 "^ fV 0 ^” 8 * An inscription 

and f anga d ° f Sin5 

““ “ 1,7 1*- - ■» <*.« 4 iir®” 
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Shahji. Following the morality of Pizarro at Maxico (against 
Atahualpa) and anticipating his own fate at Pratapgad. Afzal 
Khan murdered the chief of Sira during a feigned interview 
and captured his stronghold. 61 The chief of Tatfpatri saved 
himself by cleverly diverting the Muslim army to Bangalore. 
The latter place was conquered by Randaula and Shahji an 
made the headquarters of the Bijapur authority under Shahji. 
Srirangapattana was next attacked (1639). But according to 
a contemporary Kannada work ( Kan(hirava Narasara,endra 
Vijaya by Govinda Vaidya. composed in 1648) the Muslims, 
were defeated and driven out" The Muhhammad-nama, how¬ 
ever, claims that the Raja, after a month's resistance, saved his 
kingdom by paying a tribute of five lakhs of hons.™ The Swa 
Bharat attributes the victory to Shahji’s valour which it say 
was applauded by Rustum-i-Zaman (Randaula Khan). It also 
adds that the Nayaks of Kaveripattapa and Madura also su - 
mitted during this campaign. 1, ' 

The third expedition was provoked by the revolt of Kenge 
Hanuma who appears to have engineered a general rising of the 
Hindu rajas in 1639. He had gathered together an army o 
70,000 men to defend his capital city of Basavapattanja. But 
his bitter enemy Virabhadra of Bidnur saw in this an opportu¬ 
nity for revenge and joined the Bijapur forces. The defenders 
made heroic resistance, but Basavapatfana was conquered. 
Kenge Nayak was obliged to pay 40 lakhs of hons. Shahji. 
from all accounts, is said to have played a prominent part in 
this campaign. 63 Minor raids were directed towards Be ur. 
Tumkur, and Chiknaikana Halli. the last of which alone yielded 
20,000 hons ; another 80,000 were got from BaUapur. An abor¬ 
tive understanding with Sri Ranga Rayal was_ attempted, but 
it proved of little consequence. Rustum-i-Zaman carried awa\ 
all the movable treasures from Kolihal (Kunigal. 40 m. w. o 
Bangalore) and left the empty fortress to Sri Ranga. ‘ as agree 

to before.’ 68 

The revolt of Sivappa Nayak, successor of Virabhadra of 
Bidnur, in 1643, opened the next stage of the conquest. Kban *' 
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khanan Muzafer-u'd-Din was dispatched to suppress the re¬ 
bellion. His success in this earned for him the title of Khan ' 
Muhammad Muhammadshahi. He effected the further con¬ 
quests of Nandiyal and eight other strongholds, during the year 
following, in the Kamool District. ( 1644-45). «• The major cam-’-* 
paign, however, was entrusted to Nawab Khan Baba Mustafa 
Khan in 1646. 


Marching via Gadag and Laxmesvar (June 1646) Mustafa 
Khan was joined by Asad Khan and Shahji (3 Oct.) at 
Honhalli—12 m. w. of Basavapaftana. Other chiefs came in 
at Sakkarepattarj (Kadur District) among whom were Sivappa 
Nayak of Bidnur, Dodda Nayak of Harpanhalli, Kenge Nayaks 
brother, the Desais of Laxmesvar and Koppal, as well as Mara- 
thas like Abajf Rao Ghatge and Balaji Haibat Rao. At Siva- 
ganga even envoys from the Nayaks of Ginji, Madura, and 
Tanjore came to meet the invaders : indeed a portentous symp¬ 
tom of the prevailing chaps. Sri Ranga Rayal, the nominal suze¬ 
rain of these rebellious Nayaks, attempted to coerce them with 


an army of 12,000 horse and 3,00,000 men, but found it an 
impossible task. An English Factory record notes : “ This 
country is at present full of wars and troubles for the King 
[Sri RangaJ. and three of his Nagues (Nayaks| are at variance, 
and the King of Vizapore's army is come into this country 
on the one side, and the King of Golkonda on the other, both . 
against this King.” 68 




Finding resistance impossible. Sri Ranga tried diplomacy. 
He sent his Brahman agent Venkayya Somaji to induce the 
Bijapur general to spare his country. But the Khan refused 
to be diverted by ‘ the deceitful words of the Rayal’s envoy ’ 
However, Shah ji persuaded Mustafa Khan to send his represen¬ 
tative Mullah Ahmad to the Rayal at Vellore to discuss terms 
with him personally. But the Rayal. unfortunately, appeared 
to have decided upon resistance. Shahji's well meant interces- 
«on, therefore, created misgivings in the mind of Mustafa Khan- 
* T' e ess ' t ^ lc general acted tactfully under the circumstances 
-Marching on Vellore, he placed Shahji on the right wing of 
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his army, at the same time keeping Asad ^ans d 
hind him as a safeguard against placed m 

acquitted himself ^ ; 5.800 of Sri 

him. Vellore was cap ^ The Rayal was thus 

Ranga s troops lay dead on • ^ mks of hons an d 

forced to submit paymg ^ -turned in 

150 elephants (April imp conquests on his way 

triumph to Bijapur. . e ^ t,, ^^ owed his appreciation of the 
back. Muhammad Ad > » Kpsoa to receive 

great victory by proceed^ * ^blmad-ndma records thfc re- 
thc victorious general. The Mb t of spread ing 

suU in characteristic words . As the K g ^ ^ (grf 

and strengthening the true a< . subjection, and 

Ranga?) and all othe^«;« of south ^ ^ ^ ^ 

the strong temples % country was conquered 

were compietely demohsh ^ duaUsm a nd idol-worship was 

:rr: - *** *— 

wearers (of Sft-band Ramesvar) were snapped. 

Despite the relight fervour 

nicler's remarks, the was as much 

To garner its political fhuf> issued 

depended upon as the us im - " Khan was again dis- 

on 11 January 1648 (a day a confidence placed by 

patched to the South) be*!** ral It enjoins on Yas- 

Muhammad Shah in the Marathag ^ ands G f the 

vant Rao Wadve equal Shahji who is 

Nawab El^ n ^ ^ ch as • Maharaj Farzand Shahji 

refened to in cndeanng term. t ^ ^ Maharaj. 

Bhosle.’ He is asked, being m s 

to practise loyalty to Government, invitat ion 

This last campaign under Mu$(a a *as ^ the 

from Tirumala Na^Ma ja combined forces of Tiru- 
Nayaks of Gmji and lanjore. but the sie ge was 
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t!on7Z d h - SUdden,y ' in the midSt 0f these Prosed opeia- 

r^ W / 1 - Wa .r eSted by MU?(a& - A<Xording to a* 

fl ■ ,nC ' dentS happened which became the 

KhS ^ tr T* d,Saffection bet "«* ShahjI and Mu ?t afa 
«r . ' urther details of the incident are thus stated in the 

^ r h ^ •' ‘ When sie « e * Ginji was protracted 

sidllfkeThed 0 "' 1 "^ l0ng ‘ thC CUnning ShU * who changed’ 
Khan h«m' I** ° 3 gambler> 86111 an agent to Nawab Mu$(fa 
Man begging leave to go to his own country and give reie 

to h,s troops. The Nawab replied that to retire Z "Z 
be tantamount to desertion. Then ShahjI remonstrated that 
gram was too dear in the camp, and his soldiers could no longer 

muwTT ^ ° f ^ Siege ' He added ZtZ 

The NaSb £ WithoUt waitin * for f ^her orders 

he Nawab bemg convinced that ShahjI meant mischief and 

mig show fight, had him arrested (on 25 July 1648) ’with 

Sir Pl “ nder “ 1 ' bd ‘ «** ™ £ 

— -ii— anTT 
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The Venkayya Somaji incident is also alluded to by him as 
further supporting his allegation of treason on the part of 
Shahji. 77 A careful examination of the entire evidence, how¬ 
ever, points to a very different conclusion. 

We have already noticed how the misgivings about Shahji s 
loyalty, caused by his misplaced sympathy towards Sri Ranga 
Rayal's agent, were proved baseless by his conduct at Vellore 
in November 1646. If he had started “coquetting with die 
Qutb Shah between November 1646 and 23 December ‘ 
(the date of the alleged appeal to Qutb Shah) and tad ‘re¬ 
peatedly ” done so during these thirteen months, the ‘ Adil Shah, 
after being informed about it by Qutb Shah, could not have 
issued the format, on 11 January 1648, to \asvant Rao Wadvd 
asking him to act in obedience to Mahore} Farzand Shahji 
Bhosle. The allegation of disloyalty before 11 January 
therefore, stands disproved. 

During the short period of six months and two weeks ( 11 
January to 25 July 1648) preceding Shahjl’s arrest, there was 
all round dissatisfaction owing to the lack of provisions an 
the strain of the prolonged operations. Khairiyat an an 
Sidi Raihan were as dissatisfied as Shahji. The hardships re¬ 
ferred to by Shahji were therefore real and not only a pretext 
The Muhammad-ndma itself complains that wen e Qu 
Shah (whose forces were defeated by Sri Ranga Rayal) formal 
a secret understanding with the infidel and sent Mir Ju . 
general, to assist in the defence of Ginji- But Mir Jumla 
arrived too late and was defeated by the Bijapur general Bap 
Ghorpade. Sir Jadunath himself states that AWullah CN _ 
Shah wrote “whimpering to Shah Jahan that Adil 
broken his promise and was forcibly taking away Qutb Shahs 
nortion ”•* In these circumstances we are inclined to be scepti¬ 
cal about the allegation against Shahji. Qutb.Shah whowas 
himself intriguing against ‘ Adil Shah could not have divulged 
the repeated advances of Shahji if they had n true 

Mustafa Khan died under the strain on 9 November 1648. 
The siege of Ginji was concluded victoriously by his successor 
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ivhan Muhammad on 28 December the same year. Steihji was 
all the time (25 July to 28 December 1648) detained at GinjI. 
Had he been guilty of treason, he would have been post haste 
dispatched to BIjapur, especially as Afzal Khan had been speci¬ 
ally deputed for the purpose. The prisoner was, however 
actually taken to the capital along with the treasure^-* pro¬ 
perty beyond calculation and 89 elephants for the King ’, which 
looks incredible had Shahji been really guilty of the offence for 
which he is supposed to have been arrested. The party led by 
Afzal Khan (which included ShahjI) was received by the ‘ Adil 
Shah ‘ in the Kalyan Mahal which had been decorated for the 
Nauroz festivities. 80 


The treatment of Shahji at BIjapur and the terms of his 
release go to confiml our belief that his arrest was not due to 
treason. He was kept in ordinary confinement under Ahmad 
Khan, sar sar-i-naubat, and told that ‘ he would be pardoned 
and restored to his former honours if he surrendered to the 
King the forts of Kondana, Bangalore, and Kandarpi.'*' 
Ahmad Khan, by the King’s order, conveyed Shahji to his own 
house and imparted to him ‘the happy news of the royal 
favour and did his utmost to compose his mind. Shahji decided 
to obey and wrote to his two sons ... to deliver the forts to 

the Sultan s officers immediately.They obeyed promptly. 

Thus all the numerous misdeeds of Shahji were washed away 
by the stream of royal mercy. The Sultan summoned Shahji 
to h.s presence, gave him the robe of a minister, and settled 
h,s former lands on him again.'** Had Shahji been really guilty 
of treason, he would have been beheaded like Kijawas Khan or 
tom to pieces like Murar Jagdev in 1635. That he should have 

Sm 80 *°"° rab,y aCqu,tted ® the f ace of bitter enemies at the 
Court, who were thirsting for Shahji’s blood, speaks volumes 
for his integrity as well as importance. 

^ 00,5,65 3nd ^ ° { the cit y-' the Muhammad- 
noma, were astonished at the graciousness of the King and 

TtolZ* R5j5 d — - P* to and 

not to be kept under guard." ... Some councillors did not at 
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all like that Shahji should be set free, because that faithless 
man ... would play the fox again. Many others held the view 
that to liberate this traitor and ruined wretch would be like 
treading on the tail of a snake. ... No wise man would rest his 
head on a hornet’s nest as on a pillow. 1 ” Obviously Muham¬ 
mad Shah was no fool to invest such a man with ‘ the robe of 
a minister.’ 

Between the arrest and release of Shahji only less than 
ten months had elapsed (25 July 1648 to 16 May 1649). Of 
these over five months had been spent at GinjI without trial. 
The journey from Ginji to Bljapur must have occupied at 
least a month. Finally, after about three months detention 
perhaps as a state prisoner, he was sent back to the South with 
no stigma of a traitor attaching to him. Nevertheless, this ex¬ 
perience appears to have brought about a metamorphosis in the 
mind of this loyal servant of Bljapur. Though an earl.er /ar- 
man of ‘Add SNah. dated 1 August 1644, speaks of Shahji as 
a ‘ reprobate ’ in connexion with the activities of Dadaji Kond- 
dev, 84 nothing of an incriminating character had evidently been 
established against him personally. Kanhoji Jedhe had been 
sent against Dadaji on that occasion ; but later he must have 
joined Shahji. For. the following interesting entry, dated lb 
May 1649, is found in the Jedhe Sakavah 

4 Shahji was released in return for Kondaija. At that time, 
Kanhoji Jedhe and Dadaji Kpsoa Lohkare were also released. 
They met the Maharaj who said to them : You have been put to 
the hardships of captivity on account of me. As to our future : 
The King of Bljapur ordered me to lead an expedition into 
Kamatak to which I replied. ‘ How can I do it with my income 
from only twelve villages? ’ Thereupon the King promised to 
confer on me the provinces of Bangalore yielding five lakhs of 
hons. I have undertaken this enterprise on these terms. 

‘Your watan is in Maval, and my son Sivba occupies 
Khedebare and Poona. You should help him with your troops; 
and. since you are influential in those parts, you should see 
that all the Mavai Desmukhs submit to him and obey him. 
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Thus you should all assert your strength, and should any 
Mughal or * Adilshahi army march against you, you should fight 
them in full faithfulness to Sivba.’ 85 

This record explicitly conveys to us Shahjfs attitude to-^J 
wards Sivaji and his activities. We shall have occasion, at a 
later stage, to consider this more appropriately. But it in no 
way contradicts what we have already said about the conduct 
and character of Shahji. While being not less loyal than most 
other Bijapur officers, his private interests demanded the most 
jealous safeguarding. The tone of his letter to “Ali ‘Adil Shah, 
dated 1657, referred to before, clearly indicates this very natural 
desire. Government officers of ShahjI’s standing in medieval 
times were feudal vassals. Their jagirs and personal estates 
were not under the direct jurisdiction of the King who was 
merely their suzerain. It was the desire of every big officer 
to increase his jagirs , and Shahji was no exception. While he 
personally tried to augment his southern estates through loyal 
service, he could not but wink at the activities of his gifted and 
assertive son. His unjustifiable arrest must have brought home 
to him rather piquantly the precariousness of his position. It 
was a lucky circumstance that SivajI was carving out an in¬ 
dependent position for himself. While it was incumbent on him . 
to continue in the service of Bijapur, as well as expedient, it 
was neither paternal nor human for him to take any other atti¬ 
tude towards his recalcitrant son. Shahji was, therefore, obliged 
under the circumstances to maintain as good a face with the 
‘ Adil Shah as he possibly xould, without in any way jeopardis¬ 
ing or hampering the good work that Slvajl was doing. If at 
all, he would help and encourage without compromising his 
position and interests in the South. This was the obvious degree 
of his 4 reprobation \ in the eyes of the 4 Adil Shah, which could 
not be established as 4 treason.’ Besides, Shahji was too im¬ 
portant an officer in Kamafak, almost indispensable, to be 
executed or antagonised. Affairs in the ‘Adilshahi were fast 
running to a crisis after the death of Mu$tafa Khan. Muham¬ 
mad Shahs protracted illness (1646-56) culminating in hi 9 
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death, and the slur of illegitimacy cast over his successor All 
‘Adil Shah, constituted a period of great trepidation w ic was 
rendered worse by the chronic factiousness of the»***. The 
murder of Khan Muhammad, the successor of Mustafa hhan 

ofSon. °» >■ “tr 

symptomatic, if not portentous, as the assassination of Mah¬ 
mud Gawan in the last days of the Bahmaru kingdom. 

Aurangzeb's last viceroyalty of the Deccan (1652-5/) was 
also another source of great danger to the Deccan States, 
operations against Golkonda were no doubt frustrated b> the 
overriding policy of Shah Jahan (April 1656). but he had 
succeeded in winning over the experienced and ^werfugener 
Mir Jumla. Sir William Foster writes : “ In September 1654 

the English factors reported a fresh development ^ to “nstaMe 
politics of the Coast. The king of Golkonda. Abdullah Qutb 
Shah, had long been jealous of the power wielded y s 
Mir Jumla. and an open breach had now occurred between 
them The latter was suspected of an intention of making him 
S an independent sovereign of the territory he had eon«**d 
in the Carnatic ; but he was well aware of the difficulty^ ofs - 
ing alone, and after making overtures to the King of Bij p . 
he finally succumbed to the intrigues of Aurangzeb, who a 
viceroy of the Deccan was eagerly watching for an °PP° rt 
to iZrfere .... Towards the end of 165^-an act provoked 
Z the haughty behaviour of his son-precipitated the am, 
and drove Mir Jumla into the arms of Aurangzeb. with dis¬ 
astrous results to the Golkonda kingdom.” 87 Much the same was 
to happen to the * Adilshahi. 

Aurangzeb attacked Bijapur in 1657. Though Shah JaMn 
again interfered, the * Adil Shah had to surrender l&^JJ 

and Parenda besides paying a ^ 

The Mughal war of succession, occasioned hy J 

illness, provided a short though welcome respite to B. apur 
and Golkonda (1657-65). When the campaign wasre^med 
it ended in the extinction of the only two Muslim Sultanates of 
the South (1686-87) still remaining. 
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That Shahjl had remained loyal to the 4 Adil Shah even 
after his arrest and release is indicated by a Portuguese letter 
dated 11 April 1654. It states that 4 The persons acceptable to 
the King Idalxa and according to his belief loyal to him are 
Fatecan, Xagi (i.e. Shahjl) and Malique Acute.’ 89 But the-^ 
game of independence was being played by all around him, 
great and small. He was no longer under the tutelage of a 
superior Muslim officer, and could more and more act on his 
own initiative; perhaps also in his own interest as well as 
anybody else. As a matter of fact Muslim power in the South 
was palpably dwindling. Like the tail of a serpent whose head 
has been caught inextricably in a trap, the ‘ Adilshahi and 
Qutbshahl authority over Kamafak was doomed to spasmodic 
withdrawal. But there was no one in the peninsula strong 
enough to take its place. Kanthlrava Narasaraja Wodeyar of 
Mysore and Tirumala Nayak of Madura, who had made them¬ 
selves independent as well as powerful, died in 1658. 90 stf 
Ranga Rayal was struggling tragically to recover his lost inheri¬ 
tance, but all his efforts proved in vain. “ Here is nothing but 
taking and retaking of places with parties of both sides in all 
places,” observes a contemporary European witness. The lack 
of unity among the native rulers is well indicated by the Jesuit 
records from Madura : “ Tirumala Nayak (while he was still 
alive) instead of co-operating in the re-establishment of the 
affairs of Narasinga (i.e. Sri Ranga), who alone could save the 
country, recommended negotiations with the Muhammadans, 
opened to them again the passage through the Ghats, and urged 
them to declare war against the King of Mysore whom he should 
have sought for help. (The King of) Bisnagar, betrayed a 
second time by his vassal, succumbed to the contest, and was 
obliged to seek refuge cm the confines of his kingdom in the 
forests where he led a miserable life ... a prince made unhappy 
by the folly of his vassals, whom his personal Qualities rendered 
worthy of a better fate.” 91 

j 

The same writer notes how the Muslims profited from 
such a state of things: "Kanakan (Kban-i-Jchanan) did not 
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wish to leave the country without levying ransom on Tanjore 
and Madura. He raised large contributions and returned to 
Bijapur full of riches.” Further. “ The Muslims have already 
been for several months in possession of this beautiful and ferti e 
country ; no one knows now what their ulterior designs are; 
whether they will establish themselves there or will content them¬ 
selves with collecting the riches they can find there.’ 92 

One feels tempted to quote copiously from the contemporary 
Jesuit accounts which are one of our very important sources of 
information. Father Proenza writes in 1659 : ” Muthu Virappa 
Nayak. Tirumala’s successor, appeared to rectify the mistakes 
of his father and throw off the yoke of the Muhammadans. 
Resolved to refuse the annual tribute which they had imposed 
he began to make preparations for a vigorous resistance and 
furnished with soldiers and munitions the fortress of Tnchino- 
poly which was the key to his dominions on the northern side. 
The King of Tanjore. instead of imitating his example and co¬ 
operating with him, sent his ambassadors to Idal Khan, while 
he wasted time in negotiations, the enemy’s army crossed the 
mountains and appeared before Trichinopoly with a preparation 
which revealed its scheme to conquer all the country. Observing 
the warlike preparation of the Nayak. it moved towardsdie 
east, pretending to devastate the surrounding country ; then, at 
a time when one least expected it. it fell on Tanjore on 9 March 
1659. This town, situated in the midst of a ferti e p am, wa. 
not inferior to the strong citadels of Europe.”” 

This expedition whs led by Shah* The M aW-J 
MoS r ^ius were toTound^ns of the Martha Idngdmn 

life are very chaotic. Apart from the quarre s 
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rulers, the Muslim invaders themselves had fallen out with each 
other. As early as 14 January 1652, the English factors observ¬ 
ed : “ Wars being commenced between the Moors of Golkandah 
and Vizapore, who having shared this afflicted kingdom, are 
now bandying against each other, while the poor Gentue, hop- * 
ing their destruction, watches opportunity to break of his present 
miserable yoke.” 95 About ten years later (1660-62) we learn 
that “ The Gentue is powerful about the Tanjore country, and 
if hee overcomes the Balle Gaun (Bahlol Khan) the Vizapore's 
servant, tis thought hee 'il meete with little or no opposition in 
all these parts.” 9 * 

The above impressions relate to the activities of Chokka- 
natha. son of Muttu Virappa, who brought about a temporary 
coalition by force of arms between Madura, Tanjore and GinjI. 

In 1662, Linganna, the rebellious Madura general, joined Shahji 
and besieged Trichinopoly. But Chokkanatha compelled them 
to seek refuge first in Tanjore and then in GinjI. Linganna. 
too, was before long reclaimed by the coalition and employed 
against Shahji. The shrewd Proenza remarks, “ It appears cer¬ 
tain that, if then the three Nayaks had joined Sri Ranga with 
all the troops they could gather, they would easily have succeed¬ 
ed in chasing the common enemy, and depriving him of the ad¬ 
vantage he had taken of their disunion and reciprocal betrayal. 

But Providence which wanted to punish them left them to this 
spirit of folly which precipitated the ruin of those princes and 
their dominions." 97 

The nature of the unspeakable ruin brought about by the 
chronic warfare is described in the Jesuit letters : Pestilence 
followed in the wake of war. “ The Muslims were the first vic¬ 
tims of pestilence, having been themselves the cause of it. Their 
horses and men perished of famine in such large numbers that 
the corpses could not be buried or burnt, but were flung in the 
midst of the field, which imprudent act bred diseases and in¬ 
creased the mortality.” 99 The inhumanity of man was worse 
” But nothing can equal the cruelties which the Muhammadans 
employ,” writes an eye-witness. “Expression fails me to re- 
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count the atrocities which I have seen with my eyes; and if I 
were to describe them truth would be incredible. To the present 
horror are added the fears of what is to happen ; for it is 
announced that Idal Khan sends a strong army to raise contri¬ 
butions, which the Nayaks had promised, by force.” 3 '’ 

As an instance of such devastating raids we might cite 
‘Vana Mian’s behaviour when he was baffled by the defence 
of Trichinopoly fort: " The besiegers broke out on the country, 
devastated the harvest, burnt the villages, and captured the 
inhabitants to be made slaves. It is impossible to describe the 
scenes of horror which then enveloped this unhappy country. 
The Indian nobility, thinking it infamy to fall into the hands 
of these despicable beings, did not fear to seek refuge in dea , 
less frightful in their eyes than such a dishonour. A large 
number, after slaying their women and children, plunged the 
sword into their own bodies and fell on their corpses Entire 
populations were seen resorting to this tragic death. In othei 
villages the inhabitants gathered together in several houses to 
which they set fire and perished in their flames.’ 

War is nothing if it is not barbarous. Consequently, it 
would be unfair to suggest that the Muslim advance was ever 
like this. Much depended upon the character of the comman¬ 
ders. Another Jesuit letter from Trichinopoly (1662) states : 
“ The Muslims under the command of Shahji and Moula. gene^ 
nils of ‘ Adil Shah, have occupied the realms of GinjS and 
Tanjore for the last two years, and seem to fix their domination 
there. The people have submitted to the yoke of a conqueror 
from whom they get less cruelty and more justice than from 
their own sovereigns."'*' This certainly shows that Shahji as 
a general must have acted more humanely and justly 
of his contemporaries. A conqueror indeed reveals his ti y est 
character in the moment of his victory. Shahji by his conduct 
on this occasion earned the goodwill of the conquered who had 
suffered from the worst horrors of war at the hands of others. 
He thereby paved the way for his successors, the Maratha rulers 
of Tanjore, who created a condominion in the South along- 
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side of Sivaji’s Svarajya in the Deccan, whose history, however, 
we shall not anticipate here. It will follow in due course. 


Before concluding this chapter it is necessary to note a few 
more incidents in Shahji’s career which provide a commentary 
upon his character as a pioneer in the great political adventure 
of the Marathas. His role was not that of a conscious builder ; 
but he did serve in carrying forward the cause of which his 
great son Sivaji was the best protagonist. ShahjI did not have 
Sivaji’s vision or sense of mission; his was the humbler but 
most necessary task of preparing the ground,— not by precept 
but by example, by daring and doing. In this sense he was 
the most successful among the pioneers of Maratha freedom and 
prestige. While not being free himself, he made possible the 
freedom of his people who were fashioned into a' nation by the 
genius of his son. Kan ha and the two brave women who 
‘ bought like tigresses on the battle-field ’ when * Ala-u’d-Dln 
Khalji first invaded the Deccan, sowed the seeds of heroic resis¬ 
tance. That seed was fostered by the blood of Sankar-dev and 
Harpal-dev who preferred to be broken rather than bend before 
the aggressors. The Ko|i Nag-nak of Kondana and the Sirkes 
of Khejna revealed the mettle of which the" true Marathas were 
made; they also demonstrated the strength of the mountain 
fastnesses and their strategic importance The innumerable 
Marathas who sought service under the BahmanJ Sultans were 
through their very servitude, gathering very valuable experience’ 
in arms and in administration that was to constitute the richest 
asset of later generations. Lukhji Jadhav Rao and others of 
his stamp sold their services as mercenaries. The Ghorpades 
by their consistent loyalty continued through generations, re¬ 
deemed their unpatriotic character by their moral courage and 
personal dignity. It was left to ShahjI Bhosld of all the men 
of his race and generation to play the more ambitious part of 
a king maker and fight for the defence and maintenance of an 
independent kingdom (the NizamshahJ) in the face of the 
Mughals and the 'Adilgbahl. If he failed in this, he failed 
honourably. If he was consequently obliged to accept service 
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In that letter Shahji asked for a just reward for « 
services at Kanakgiri, Anegondi, Kundgol and Tamgaud- 
• Knowing that the prestige and dignity of Y «“ 

«* 1* assure wil-t teP* <* ^ J 

have enrolled 1500 more men m my army. _ ** 

maintained without an addition to my . He 
addition being made ^Sbad or 

bhumi, or Bhutagram and Ped , Musalkal 

the Vaderu District. He protests against his lands in ^Mu^ka 
, j/ -i Karv£ being given away to TraroaKj 

?sSS’ s an cousin) without due compensation. He warns, *H 
Your Majesty should thus tamper withthat 
advice of worthless fe.lo^ J Lgs ; 

we Rajputs have served from old til no ^ ^ fature under 

we have never Www» nor ^ {urther put up with 
dishonour -***•££ ^ 

unfair treatment, l nave > . shall 

during the past and 

continue to receive rthv father To avoid embarrass- 

-e wait. « --~"t 

If Your Majesty will have .. I 

„ y sates should be ™“T^To *.ve the Aimigbty 
shall retire to some sacred place mere 

and pray for Your Majesty. 1 

Eighteen months later, on 10th r'.vemb.r l^. ve rea^ 

in a letter from «d ^VMU 

tjnne more "t^ «« • to, lies to the 

Shah s) trouble ; for sevagyes lo ““- . n . 

Td zr« - *—** 
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the kingdom* will be lost."'™ We do not know the exact con¬ 
text of this threatened attack of Shahji on BIjapur. It might 
have been due to his failure to get satisfaction from the ‘Adil 
Shah even after his repeated protests. We learn from the 
Dutch Dagh Register (16 May, 1661) that "The Neyks of 1 
Madura and Tanjouwer and the commander Sahagie, Antosie 
Pantele, and Lingamaneyk have met to consider an offensive 
defensive contract which is a serious thing to us. And therefore 
the Governor has excused the intended visit of Masulepatnam 
settlement." The alliance, however, appears to have soon melted 
away ; for the record continues : “ But afterwards the Governor 
was informed that the contract mentioned above had been can¬ 
celled, and the Neyks have secretly conferred to attack 
Sahagie. " l04 


This incident explains why Shahji again came to be arrested 
in 1663 by the * Adil Shah. The circumstances leading to it 
are thus related by a Dutch record of 11 April 1663 : Bahlol 
Khan, the Bijapuri general, came to terms with the Nayak of 
Tanjore who promised to pay him 300.000 pardaux ■ and the 
general proceeded against the fortresses of Ami and Bangalore 
to subdue “ the rebel Sahagie."'®* But Shahji won over Bahlof 
Kfcan. Confirmation of this rebellion of Shahji is to be had 
m an English letter of 20 July 1663 (from Goa) wherein it is 
reported : This Jassud (spy) sweares before he came out of 
anc pore (where Adil Shah was] he saw irons put on Bussall 
Ckan and Shagee. but taken off the latter in two dayes : who 
is now with the king without any command.' 10 ® 

It would be interesting to know in detail the history of this 

7ZFZT*; P ! rt ° f OTe who had throughout loyal 
to the Adil Shah. It is significant that Shahji was soon re¬ 
ared to favour and sent back to the South, while Bahlol 
__nn was imprisoned and put to death.Was Shahji in- 

S ndU COnfederates of the South, alliance with 

drawn nf^h ^ abortive? <> was he being 

° f * iv * irs p ° werfui mwement *»■ ^ 
liberation of the country from the domination of the Muslim 
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rulers 7 But his resumption of, or acquiescence in, the Adil 
^service culminating in his accidental d«h» 

Lana, on 23 January 1664. while on a 

the recalcitrant chieftains in that region, affords no clue to 

^"ofhisnund. Hedied w^had^be^ 

hi, earttet expedition <**« Jf^i aboot seventy 

ShuiW District o ' v hut „hat a period, looked at 

yeare ? age „Tof tS ol happe"i™« wet ShWi ' ! 

from the point of view ^ ^ ^ed in his own way. 

estates of Poona and Supa ^ Maratha dominion in 

with all his limitations. * e ^ included Anegondi. 

Sch, India A. te do Kefir. smi. Ginji 

Basavapattana. KanaKgi , besides his personal 

Tegenapatam (Cuddalore) an and ' Ka matak.’“ They 

estates scattered about in sons— Sivajt in 

constituted the seaSold.nB on ^ ^ the i, OT . 

Lr 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THE INSPIRATION 

The unclean Yavanas have become kings; sins are 
being committed everywhere; hence, there hath been 
Divine Manifestation to blot out the evils of Kali. 
Nama says. The people, having found the Yavanas un¬ 
endurable, are singing the praises of God : for, these are 
ever the means of redemption.’ —Nama-dev. 1 


Hindu reactions to the Muslim domination, we have said 
earlier, were more cultural and religious than political. From 
the time of Jaipal and Anandapai to the days of Pjthviraj, 
Sangramasinh and Raija Pratap in North India, and the fall 
of the Yadavas of Devgiri, the Kakatiyas of Warangal, the 
Hoysalas of Dvarasamudra, and the Pandyas of Madura, king¬ 
dom after kingdom had been overthrown by the invading 
Muslims, and Dar-u'l-Barb sought to be converted into Dar-u'l- 
Islam* In all appearance, this revolution was political and 
brought about by military means. But the critical historian 
cannot miss two important characteristics : (a) that the con¬ 
querors were not content with mere loot or political subjugation ; 

. the vanquished Hindus sooner submitted to the political 
yoke of the Muslims than to their religious interference. The 
outer jihad, dramatically proclaimed and destructively carried 
out, was nothing compared with the insidious and constant war 
that was waged by the protagonists of Islam against the devotees 
of Hinduism. With noble exceptions like Zain-ul-Abideen’s in 
Kashmir, Husain Shah’s in Bengal, and Akbar’s at Agra, the 

° f Hindu inStitutions culture had been 
casual, fitful and precarious. It did not depend, as has been sup- 

P^ed by some, on the Hindu parentage of a Muslim in power or 

KhaTiTS *1? J", W ° raen Malik Malik Khusrau. 

Maqbul (to mention only a few instances) were 
not less fanatical than the true-bom Muslims who came from 
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outside India, like Mahmud ffiasna « ™ 

lock with Hindu language 

and administration, an reache5 o( red-tape) did not 

in official documents (in . , ^ Muslim rulers 

a, al, affect the•--£ ‘gglSLi'o be ievied. 
towards their infid J oersecuted in innumerable 

temples desecrated, an ^ conquerom’ domicile in India, 
petty ways, after centuries under ^ 

Yet. the Hindus could no more avoid **««servi ^ 

hateful masters, than were militarily con- 

infidels' co-operation. Bu Hindus would not allow 

quered and politically su jug • culturally submerged, 

themselves to be religiously averted m^ «. 

By a fundamental law of human '.^b^rne^e reactions, 
pression, the stronger an more ^ ^ inexorable law. 

Hindu civilisation has s f ] sed { m the seats of gov- 

>« <■» 

emment, it asserted itselt wiui h t> d M aha- 

and homes of the Hindu, ^sttoi, V jayamga 

«**» have repeatedly fi^t invasion 

The three centunffi ^ d an ^f birth of Shahji (1594), 

of ‘ Ala-u’d-Din Khalji ( oro bation for the people of 

constituted a ^^.^/^^onies of soul and 
Maharaja, dunng which they suffered^g ^ his 

^ but deHv.ran^,dj^ ^ ^ djed . 

great movement in the destmction of the 

1664, exactly one hundred years batt le-field of Rak- 

great Hindu empire of Vijayanagar heart of Maha- 

kastangadi (1565). The inner * °*7 ^ outer shell 

rastra during this epoch is more n^nmM o{ thc 

of tutelage which we bam ^ ^ ^ single generation 

amazing success which Sivaj forces that were at 

is unintelligible except in the lgh sanguinary acti- 

work, far from the courts have 

vities. Those that have been blmd to ttasm^ ol 

oadty missed the full sigmftanee of the pte-s™) t* 
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To the undisceming and unimaginative rationalist of to-day 
to whom all religion is superstition, the medieval mind must 
for ever remain a sealed book. But Faith, transcending reason 
formed the normal texture of the psychology of men and women 
then, in India and elsewhere. Belief in the supernormal and 
spiritual forces was for them as obvious as the rising and the 

ZreLTr 1° d,SmiSS thdr 1)6,16(8 38 ? nere ^Perstitions is, 
therefore, to throw away the only key which can disclose to us 

the motive springs of their actions. Whether the power that 

Bhaviin' °' histOTy spran * from Tujaja 

fic induest”- K ^ UKi . 0b5 oi JeJurI is not a matter for scienti- 

fic mquest; ,t is a ‘fact to be admitted as a potent instrument 

Sh r-^ MC 3nd 600(11161 of P«>Ple living in those 
Maratha^TS™ 3nd Khan(,0b ® were as *** realities to the 
th^Sl 5 °Vff , Se k V6nt66nth Centur y as ^ goddess Athena and 
‘ fart ’ f C o, ^ Phl Wer6 to 1,16 Greeks of ancient times. The 
dirLi/ 0 ". 6 / St ° nan ,S n0t that ’ according to him. miracles 

did h 3Ce ' 601 1,131 the pe0ple sincer *ly believed that they 
did happen ; so much did they accept them as realities that 
their beliefs led them to heroic endeavours. In this sense. Sivajl 

Z ir 3 Joan of ** : people dii 

n ! Pira n ; others did accept it for a fact: and 

as<^ the^LteV^d The ° f ^ historian is to guage and 
assess the extent and results of these potent forces. 

IntdlotuaHy and spiritually, there was a new age dawn- 

sZ^tTa when ~ she was 

and *1? ? y - h of Islam - This awakening had a social 

In Mah^i "nf SpiritUa ‘ and intellectual. 

In a word, Mahar^ra-Dharma was at the root of Maratha 

W. as ,t was conceived of and politically 

5s. ssris t u zr-' 0 ~ 5 

L™ 

“ 0thCr ^ 1,16 -tely religious' ull 

zrzzz i^ as vr a u,ar h side> a phiios ° phi6ai * *« 

pragmatic consequences. only with its 
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Dnanesvar who died soon after the first invasion of £a- 
u'd-DIn Khaljl, and lived under the patronage of ****** 
at Devgiri might be considered the progenitor of this great 
tZLt • “ The beginning of the mystical line,” according 

mT authors of Mysticism in Mahar^ra, ” was effectively 
in Mahanistr, by DnUnade. .... And w„de a 
tradition goes on from Dnanesvar to Namadev, and from 
Namadev to Ekanath. and from Ekanath to Tukaram. Ramdas 
like Heracleitus stands somewhat apart in his spiritua.solati^ 
Further they have observed: “If we reclassify these great 

Mystics’of Maharastra according to the differ ^JJ ^the 
cism they fall into the following groups: Dran^ar is tne 
type’ of In intellectual mystic; Namadev heralds the demo- 
r aKe . Ekanath synthesises the claims of worldly and 
spiritual life; Tukaram's mysticism is 
Ramdas is the type of an active sain - 

school or category to which these saints belonged, the total effect 

ft ir combined teachings was the *°*^*JZf 
rHra Dharma which had very far-reaching political results. 

It is significant that Dn.ne.var chose to m the 

Bhagavad-Gito. and to do it in the ^guage of the pwle^ 
MailtM. Whatever else Dnanesvar may stand for 
deredt gr^t .rvice * 

IfLfZ Wycliffe and MWtoUttar. 

He bright philosophy and ££ 

Himalayas, as it wont, to the healths 

rSSra. This democratic servtce was indeed both timely 

"“"lie sate ot Maharasira when Dnanesvar apiwarrf was 
a shade wotsc than Enrop. when Lut her preached and pm- 

acted. Th-rf-- 

carried to excess without rete 01 rs-- - j-, . •• j n the 

The situation has been well described y _ d the 

latter half of the thirteenth century, under the Yadavas, the 
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Marafhas were too very engrossed with the good things of life, 
though they clothed them in the garb of religion. Their most 
honoured gospel was the Chaturvarga Chititamam of Hemadri, 
in which the Srutis, Smftis and Purmws were pedantically 
paraded as authorities for feeding Brahmaijs with prescribed * 
feasts in propitiation of particular deities for every day in the 
year. From Hemadri’s Vratakhancfa it would appear that no 
less than 2000 ceremonies were to be performed in the course 
of 365 days! For him, indeed, there was no distinction bet¬ 
ween feasting and religion. There is not to be found in any 
other language, in any other part of the globe, a work of that 
character making a fetish of such things.” 5 The consequence 
was that the people became ignorant, superstitious and effemi¬ 
nate ; and the foreigners took full advantage of their incapa¬ 
city to resist Elsewhere we have noticed the sectarianism 
that was rampant: in the midst of great learning there was a 
tragic lack of wisdom. Besides, the language of religion had 
long been the sacred Sanskrit, of which the masses as well as 
classes were ignorant: a microscopic minority of erudite pandits 
enjoying the monopoly of exploiting the superstitious beliefs of 
the people. The obvious remedy for such evils was to break 
through this monopoly by spreading enlightenment of the 
purest sort through the medium of Marathi. Mukundaraj and 
the Mahanubhavas had attempted this before Dnanesvar, but 
the Bastille had not fallen. The cult of the Mahanubhavas was 
too heretical to be popular on a wide scale ; and the metaphysics 
and mysticism of Mukundaraj were too esoteric to be understood 
or assimilated by the many.® Two of his tenets certainly mili¬ 
tated against the needs of the situation, namely, his conviction 
that “a mystic should never reveal his inner secret lest the 
people might deride it,” and that contemplation on the Para - 
mamria “turns back the devotee from the world and enables 
him to see the vision of his Self.” 7 Dnanesvar, on the other 
hand, rightly adopted the popular exposition of a popular text 
as the instrument of his instruction. Not that the Dnanesvan 
(or Bhdvartha-dipika) is less traditionally philosophical ; 8 but 
in it the genius of the commentator has translated the deepest 
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truths in such an idiom and wealth of homely illustration, that 
his work has remained unrivalled as a classic of popular en¬ 
lightenment. So far-reaching was its influence that the barber 
Sena sang of the great service rendered by Dnanesvar m revea - 
ing the surest path to salvation, and overflowing with a sense 
of obligation declared : 'Large-hearted is his benevolence, like 
that of father and mother; how can I. poor soul, express the 
unrequitable. He has indeed shown the true path, and impart¬ 
ed life to the inert.’ 9 To this day. the pilgrims to Pandhaipur 
and Dehu sing as they move along : ‘ Dnanadev-Tukaram - 

Dnanoba-Tukaram ‘\’ 

Dnanadev wrote his Anvrtanubhava or ' Immortal Experi¬ 
ence’ for the few ; Bhavdrthadipika, or ‘Light on tire Essen¬ 
tial Meaning (of the Gita).’ for the many ; and Abhm^, or 
devotional songs, for all. The second of these, popularly known 
as the Dndnesvari, very properly conveyed the message of Sn 
Krsna, a message of hope, of action, of courage and duty -to 
the bewildered people of Maharasfra in the days of their un¬ 
doing at the hands of the invading Muslims. The Gita has 
been commented upon by men of genius in every age stressing 
one or another aspect of its comprehensive philosophy to suit 
the needs of their time and generation. But any attempt 
read into the Dnmesvari anything less than its universal mean¬ 
ing might appear too arbitrary and unwarrantable. Neverthe¬ 
less. it cannot be denied that the work breathes arontemporary 
and local atmosphere, even while it envisage a wider ^time¬ 
less truth. For illustration, we might cite Dnanesvar’s descrip¬ 
tion of Daivi and Asurt Sampotti. It is not in the tonguage of 
Sri Krsna or Vyasa, but in that of a Deccani wri er o the 
medieval times. Without seeking in it the historical accuracy 
of a Domesday Survey, we might, without exaltation still look 
for local colour in its terms and illustrations. The shortconungs 
of Ramdev Rao’s contemporaries could not have been absen 
from the mind of Dnanesvar when he wrote his great commen- 

taiy. 

The intellectual atmosphere of his time is well reflected, 
for instance, in the thirteenth chapter, verses 653-842. He 
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speaks of a villager worshipping god after god, going to a Guru 
and learning some mantra from him, placing an image of his 
choice in a comer of his house, but going on a pilgrimage to 
temple after temple . Forgetting the god at home, he wor¬ 

ships another : the spirits of the dead ancestors, with the same 4 
devotion as his God on EkddaSi and serpents on Ndgapanchami , 
Durgd on the fourth of the dark fortnight; then Navachanfi 
on another occasion and Bhairava on Sundays, the linga on 
Mondays, etc. He worships perpetually without being silent 
even for a moment, at various shrines; ‘ like a courtesan at¬ 
tracting man after man at the entrance to the town,’ the de¬ 
votee who thus runs after different gods, he says, is ‘ ignorance 
incarnate. He knows the theory of karma , has learnt the 
Purdtias by rote, is a great astrologer and can predict future 
events, knows the science of architecture and the art of cooking ; 
has mastered the magic of the Atharva-veda, his knowledge of 
sexual science is boundless, has studied the Bharata, attained 
proficiency in the Agamas ; in ethics, medicine, poetics and 
dramaturgy there is none equal to him ; he can discuss the 
Smrtis, is well versed in the Nigharifu, and very profound in 
logic. 4 He knows all these sciences, but is stark blind in the 
Science of Self-knowledge .... The plumage of a peacock is 
covered all over with eyes ; but there is no vision * 


As a corrective, Dnanesvar’s prescription is significant: 
Fearlessness, Purity, Steadfastness, Sacrifice, are the virtues he 
inculcates in the order of their importance. Sacrifice means 
dutifully offering to God whatsoever is best. Who can deny 
that, had the generation of Dnanesvar and Ramdev Rao possess¬ 
ed these qualities, the fate of Mahana$tra might have been dif¬ 
ferent. The context of the Gita, the sermon of Sri K^na to 
Arjuna, and its fulfilment in action,-all pointed to the same 
moral Dharma. Dnanesvar swept away much nonsense, stimu- 
2 C ear thinking, and. more than anything else, filled the 
people with a purer faith and hope in redemption : ‘ Where 

IS - ““ ,s ™>onli8M i -.here fire alias, there is 

* Hire ZZiZ " K ™ h » '**>»•'” Confident* 
” * “* beS ™' "f : ' He punishes the wicked 
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and destroys all sin ; when Prahlad uttered His name, God ran 
to his rescue; His name is indeed the best and holiest of all 
things : it came to the succour of Dhruva, of Ajamila, of Gajen- 
r dra. of Valmiki. Mountains of sin are destroyed in an instant 
f by the name of God. There is neither season nor prescribed 
time for its utterance. The devotees of God feed themselves 
with the nectar of His Name.’ 11 

Such was the line of attack that Dnanesvar adopted in 
order to purify, simplify, and popularise religion. That this 
renovated Faith proclaimed a revolt against the traditional 
ideas and practices will become more and more apparent as we 
proceed. ‘ We have discovered the secret : let us propagate the 
Bhagavata-Dharma ; what use are pilgrimages while the mind 
still remains full of evil ?’> 2 asks Namadev who ushered in the 
Democracy of Devotion. 

Namadev was a tailor, and Dnanadev the son of an out- 
caste Brahman. Others soon followed from all ranks and classes 
of people. As Ranade has pointed out. there were about fifty 
saints and prophets during this age : some of whom were women, 
a few converts from Islam, nearly half of them Brahmans, 
while in the remaining half there were Marathas, Kiujbis, 
Mahars, goldsmiths, tailors, gardeners, potters, maid-servants 
and repentant prostitutes. According to him Dnanesvar's in¬ 
fluence was greater than that of any other saint except Tuka- 
ram. 13 Namadev was Dnanesvar’s contemporary but outlived 
him by over fifty years (d. 1350). Others associated with them 
were Nivjtti. Sopan and Muktabai, — the two brothers and a 
sister respectively of Dnanadev. To this cycle also belonged 
Gora the potter, Savata the gardener, Narahari the goldsmith. 
Choka the Mahar, Janabai the maidservant, Sena the barber, 
Kanhopatra the prostitute. Sena and Kanhopatra alone were 
separated from Namadev by about a century (c. 1448-68); all 
the rest were contemporaries. 14 Together they constituted a 
fraternity of religious persons whose outlook and teachings are 
well reflected in the songs ( abhangs ) of Namdev. He deve¬ 
loped the sampradaya of Pandhari as no other single saint ever 
did.’’ 13 
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Dnanadev and Namadev represented, respectively, the in¬ 
tellectual and the emotional aspects of the revival. The spirit 
of the teachings of both alike was to penetrate to the essence 
through the externals: ‘A stone god and his mock devotee 
cannot satisfy each other. Such gods have been broken 



pieces by the Turks, or have been flung into water,’ says Nama, 
and yet they do not cry. 10 Is it not amazing, he asks, that 
people should discard the animate and worship the inanimate ? 
They pluck a living Tulasi plant to worship a dead stone ; ... 
they kill a living ram to perform the Soma sacrifice ; they paint 
a stone with red-lead, and women and children fall prostrate 
before it ... People worship a serpent made of clay, but take 
up cudgels to kill a living one.—All these are vain,’ declares 
Nama : ‘ the only pursuit of value is to utter the Name of 
God.’ 17 

In the propagation of moral ideals, illustrated with Paura- 
nic examples, and the homely imagery used by them for popu¬ 
lar enlightenment, we find the simple technique and high 
character of the teachings of these saints. ‘ Contact with other 
women,’ says Nama, ‘ is the sure cause of ruin : that way was 
Ravapa destroyed and Bhasmasura reduced to ashes ; that way 
the Moon became consumptive and Indra’s body became punc- 
tured with a thousand holes/ 18 

It is equally interesting to note that, according to Namadev, 
the following combinations are hard to meet with : * Gold and 
fragrance; diamond and softness; a Yogin with purity; a 
rich man with compassion ; a tiger with mercy ; a hearer who 
ts attentive; a preacher who knows; and a Ksatriya who is 
brave. What a bold commentary upon contemporary condi- 


Then we find him describing a saint as a ' spiritual washer¬ 
man who uses the ’ soap of illumination ’; * he washes on the 
slab of tranquillity, purifies the river of knowledge, and frta* 
away the spots of sin.’- 0 There is only one favour he would 
ask of God : ‘ that we should always feel Him in our heart, 
utter His name only with our tongue, see Him alone with our 
eyes. Our hands should worship Him only, our heads be placed 
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at His feet alone, and our ears hear only His praise. He shou 
show Himself on our right, our left, before us and behind, as well 
as at the close of our lives. We should ask of God no other 
' favour except this."-* 1 The emotional effect of such ecstatic 
‘madness' upon the devoted masses cannot be imagined but 
felt in the company of the God-intoxicated. 

“The value and significance of this movement," observes 
Mr. Macnicol,—a foreigner nurtured in another creed ^cul¬ 
ture—" lie in its affirmation of the claims of the human ea 
and in the moral and religious consequences that follow fro 
that affirmation. These are the elements m it that gave > 
its power and enabled it to make an appeal so ^-wachniB an 
so profound. It was, if we may say so, a splendid effort of 
the Hindu soul to break the bondage under whidii .«tan 
so long It at last stirred in its long sleep, and turned _ its 
—* the *«.- I. b also .obeyed tot 

Mr. Macnicol opines: "They have no language!but aoy, 
and their poems are “ primarily religious and only seconda 
and accidentally works of art.’’ 22 

The religious capital of Mahara?tra was, and still rema 

Pandharpur : 

• On Bhimas banks all gladness is 
In Pandhari the Abode of Bliss. 

This is Use refrain of many a song to. 

of singe,. tot journey with eager f’f'T ’"LTJE 
to this Deccan village to look upon the face of the Ccd. «rn«es 
. . «< Thprp is little outwardly to dis 

the Christian -Missionary . There is am others 

tinguish the worship at this shrine from fas hioned and has 
throughout to land. The image » rudelyfa ArorwIan^ 
no grace of form. The worship is that which is commonly per 

formed in any Hindu temple. * 

acter is the special song services, the Mans bMDM,. 
are conducted for the instruction of pilgrims, and *"***“£ 
deep religious emotion finds its fullest utterance G rat lumbers 
of pilgrims sit for hours at Phndharpur and the other village 
centres of the cult (like Dehu and AlandO. hsterung to the 
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exhortations of some famous preacher or H arid as (lit. slave 
of God) who bases his discourse upon verses from such poet- 
saints as Jiianadev or Eknath or Tukaram. With the teaching 
is skilfully combined the singing of a choir. These kirtans have 
a profound emotional effect upon the multitudes gathered itt* 
eager expectation at the holy place. The songs of the old saints 
awaken, and in some degree satisfy, the deep desires of their 
hearts. So also groups will gather for what are called bhajans, 
when there is no preaching, but they continue often for hours, 
singing those songs of longing and ecstasy.’ 23 These foreign 
impressions, gathered from a modem setting, might serve to ac¬ 
quaint the reader with an echo (though necessarily faint) of 
the original thrills experienced by a people more attuned and 
sensitive to that kind of appeal than our present generation 
which is far removed from such devotional experiences. 

How the spirit of the Bhakti movement permeated the mass¬ 
es and coloured their psychology may be gathered from the lan¬ 
guage used by some of the saints. We have already cited some 
abhangs of Namadev. The gardener Savata says, Garlic, 
Onion and Chilli are my God : the water-bag. the rope, and 
the well are all enveloped by Him ... Well was it that I was 
bom in a low caste ; and well is it also that I have not attained 
greatness. Had I been bom a BrShman, my life would have 
been a mere round of rituals. Placed as I am, I have no ablu- 
tions to make, nor Sandhyd to perform. Bom in a low caste. 

1 T ?* ** for Thy compassion.’ 2 * Narahari, the goldsmith, 

mdting ^ his soul, and pours the 

molten gold of God into the matrix of the three- gunas. Ham- 

mer m hand he breaks to pieces anger and passion ; and with 
the^issors of discrimination, cuts out the gold-leaf of the Name 
' ltfl ^ balance of illumination he weighs God’s 
Name. Bearing a sack of gold he crosses to the other side of 

^Tnt IT™ M Li kewise. Chokha the untouchable 

25 W °^ hlppere at the beat me for no 

.... , r . ' they abuse me and charge me with having pol- 

™ . 3 d0g at Thy door : ^ me not away 

to another. Chokha is convinced that the real Pan<Jhari is his 
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own body ; that his soul is the image of Viflhala therein ; and 
tranquillity plays the role of Rukmnjl. ‘ Contemplating God in 
this wise I cling to the feet of God.’ Chokha may be untouch- 
f able, he argues, 'but my heart is not untouchable : just as the 
sugarcane might be crooked, but the juice is not crooked. He 
earnestly prays that if God should give him a son, he should 
be a saint; if a daughter, she shall be like Mirabai or Mukta- 
bai. ‘ If it should not please God to do any of these things, 
it is much better that He denies any offspring to Chokha.’ 26 

Turning to the barber Sena, we find him holding the mir¬ 
ror of discrimination, and using the pincers of dispassion : We 
apply the water of tranquillity to the head, and pull out the 
hair of egotism ; we take away the nails of passion, and are a 
support to all the castes.’ 27 Kanhopatra, the fallen woman, 
cries : ‘ I am verily an outcaste : I do not know the rales of 
conduct : I only know how to approach Thee, in submission. 
Thou callest thyself the saviour of the fallen : Why dost Thou 
not then uplift me ? I have once declared myself Thine . if 
others should claim me now, whose then would be the fault ? If 
a jackal were to take away the food of a lion, who shall be 
blamed ? ’ 28 These appeals rose from the heart of Maharastra 
trodden under the heels of the MIecchas for several generations. 
The outcome was that, for five centuries, Maharastra became 
the abode of “ that noblest and truest of democracies, the Demo¬ 
cracy of the Bhaktas."™ 

From the middle of the fifteenth century, we come across 
another cluster of saints: Bhanudas, Janardhanswami, and 
Ekanath. Their predecessors had carried ecstatic devotion to 
excess. It was time, therefore, to put a curb on extreme emo¬ 
tionalism. The balance between other-worldliness and the 
duties and obligations of this mundane life was held even by 
these three. We cannot say that they consciously argued like 
this; but their teachings as well as conduct indicate such har¬ 
monisation. 

Bhanudas was bom at Paithan on the Godavari, about 
1448. He is supposed to have brought back the image of 
Vitthala from Hampi (Vijayanagar) whither it had been re- 
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moved for safety from Muslim hands. His disciple was Janar- ' 
dhanswami, the master of Ekanath. Janardhan was qile'dat 
of Oaulatabad till his death in 1575. He devoted himself to 
the service of God even while he was performing his worldly^ 
duties. He was a model for Ekanath in his combination of the 
worldly and spiritual life. He was respected alike by the Hindus 
and the Muslims. Every Thursday which was sacred to the 
God of Janardhan Swam! was proclaimed a holiday at Devagad 
by the order of the Mahomedan king.” His samddhi still exists 
mside a cave at Daulatabad. Ekanath lived with him for nearly 
six years. On one occasion he is said to have impersonated 
Janardhan and fought in defence of the fortress. Ekareth all 
through his lifetime (1533-99). was noted for his industry and 
regularity. His patience and his equanimity were proverbial 
His behaviour with a Muslim who spat on him every time 
he returned from his bath in the river, his redemption of a 
prostitute, his kindly treatment of an untouchable boy, and 
several other instances of his saintly behaviour revealed his 
practical spirituality. 

Ekanath wrote works like Bhdvdrtha Ramdyan and edited 
tlte text of the Dndnesvan. But his reputation chiefly rests on 
his great commentary on the eleventh chapter of the Bhdgavata, 
-the bible of Bhdgavata Dharma. From the point of view of 
style the work of Ekanath is reckoned superior to that of 
Dnanesvar. His vindication of Marathi as an adequate vehicle 
of thought is familiar to most students of that language If 
Sanskrit is to be regarded as the speech of the Gods, he declaims, 
is Prakrit to be considered the language of thieves ? Let alone 
these errors of vanity, he declares, both are equally sacred when 
used for praising God. God is no partisan of one speech or 
another : ‘ My Marathi \ he proudly proclaims, ‘ is an excellent 
whicle and is rich freighted with the fruits of divine thought.’ 5 * 

His Bhdgavata. indeed, amply illustrates the potentialities of 
that language. It covers every conceivable subject connected 
with Vedantic philosophy, with religion, with morality, etc In j 
the words of the late Rev. J. E. Abbott : "Did he believe 
in knowledge as a way of salvation ? Yes. but it must be 
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without hypocrisy. Did he believe in B/mfe/. as a way o f salv-a- 
tion> Yes. but it must mean true love of God, and sincere. 
Did he believe the Brahman held the first place m the socjal 
system ? Yes, but a Brahman without true devotion to God 
would go to hell, and a Sudra with true devotion would be found 
in Heaven. Did he believe in Caste ? Yes, but h,s firm con¬ 
viction that God was in all men, Brahman or Sudra and even 
Mleccha, made him, if the traditional stories of him 
believed, disregard the rules of Caste when the n so uma 

nity demanded it ” 31 . 

' While the Ekanathi Bhagavala is replete with current 

social and religious philosophy, the saute ChrirU.an enric 
serves it is not a book for teaching those doctrines. It 
rather the thought of sincerity, absence of hypocrisy, true love 
If God and man. moral ideas of truth and honesty, punty of 
fife, sacredness of marriage, condemn* .on of ' 

fishness avarice, drunkenness, and other forms of v.ce. in all 
phases of life, that runs through the book and gives it its d«- 
Z. The work is too large, the subjects too varied, for 
“tailed analysis her. But it is in Marajlu l^tura^ 
unique book and worthy of study for its presentation of moral 
ideal, as they appealed to that great religious 
the trueness of the inner spirit ivas more then any outer 

farm jZr Ekanath we come to Tukaram and 

whom were contemporaries of Sivaji. The ou s 

great makers of the Maratha mind and ^ J«e evenmore 

closelv knit together, perhaps, than those o * 

and Garibaldi in the citation of modem Italy. Weunght a temt 

„ that <M| 

in the Deccan m order to safeguard tne span 

op in Tukaram. with the sagacity ol Ramdaa Tutaiam s « 

the most popular saint of Maharastra. He » e 

culmination of a long line of BtMas 

devotion has swollen into a flood. Hts entouon » 

his philosophy is teassuting. and his vHt.de » 

of Z masses. "Of all the Marntha MK wntes Mr. 
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Macnicol, the greatest in the popular estimartion, certainly 
the widest in the extent of his influence is Tukaram The 

"7 " " has “"“““d undiminished until today 

tot 1Z r Zl W ^ r fa ’°" n am0 " 8 * <*“« «f MatathL 

“ ™ y ° f °* m , “v« almost come to have to vogue an? 

T, * y 3re familiar thlghou, 

a **® than are (or were) in Scotland * the psalms of 
David or the songs of Bums/ Not only are they prized by the 

^ but r C ° f Vith0ba aS ^ ' V *' ^ their 

reforming pLth™^ e ^ P ° rt,0n ° f the of the 

forming Prarthana Sama,. while some of the greatest of 

modem Indians, such as M. G. Ranade and Sir R C Rhan 

«tor, have found i„ them, perhaps ™re ton in to ^ 

scriptures, nourishment for their own religious life ■» 

man^He 31 ^ 5, T “f’ 35 MahipatI m was 1101 a 'earned 

JS h T J° SCh0 ° L HiS f3ther «*«* him the 

e knew. He did not know Sanskrit. “He must 

^ “ Und -^ works of DnTna 

. ,n the,r aot'qoe Marathi forms, when he 

etired with his books to hfs mountain retreat, to read and studv 
tom," observes Abbott - H i, caste as gudta *vZ , ” s “ 
parattvely low and no inspiration came to him from tot source. 

Tom to Brahman, of his acquaintance, to whom he was' 
nceustoned to bow as Hindu social laws d^antoT » 
gromh was like to gtowth of a nee. from seed to full stotoe 

in , /, d ‘ by tord “»ssity. he was a petty grocer 

counted as 

S^y ^ to his - 

tongued wife an^ ^sympathetic attitude of his shaip- 

irr* n ? ,ghbours "- , ‘ Despite these troubles, 
texTti m 38 he,Ping ^ “<*’ carrying the bur- 

hl * ° f ^ Weary ’ Klvln « water to the thirsty food to the 
hungry, going on emmds far the ,ame. Even a^inTcIet 
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for his kind thought. He watched for such as needed water or 
food. Even in this he met with no sympathy from his wife, 

and little from his neighbours. Tuka had to walk alone. His 
teacher was no other than the spirit within him. 

Frequently as we have quoted the admiring Mr. Abbott 
already, the following appreciation by him of Tukaram s con¬ 
summation as a Bhakta is both correct and irresistible : In 
the latter half of his life, ‘ God is his all-in-all. God was his 
food and his drink. The world was nothing to him. God was 
his centre. His poetic inspiration came to him unexpectedly,, 
but once in its grasp he thought and spoke only in abhangs. 
No one taught him the art of poetry. His words flowed out of 
a heart full of love of God and goodwill to men . 36 

The saint himself proclaims : ‘ I know nothing, and what 
I am uttering are not my words, O ye saints. Be not angry 
with me, for God Pflnduranga speaks through me. He has filled 
every nook and comer in me. How else can an ignorant person 
like me declare what transcends even the Vedas? I only know 
how to sing the name of God : by the power of my Guru, God 
is bearing all my burdens.’ 3 ’ ‘Panduranga is my father and 
Rakhumai my mother. I am therefore of pure lineage from 
both my parents. I need no longer be poor in spirit or a pigmy 
in power. I shall no longer be wicked or unfortunate. God 
will ever come to my succour .’ 38 ‘ Who can deprive the son o 
the treasures of his father ? I sit on the lap of God and mere 
remain fearless and contented .’ 38 * By the power of my faith 
God has made me a free master, says Tuka . 66 I distribute 
the harvest of God : all castes may come and partake of this 
bounty to their satisfaction .’ 61 He declares his mission to be 
to promote religion and to destroy atheism. I take pointed 
words and fling them like arrows. I have no consideration of 
great and small .' 62 * Through various lives have I been doing 
this duty, to relieve the oppressed from the sorrows of existence 
I shall sing the praises of God and gather toother His saints. 
/ shall evoke tears even from stones. I shall sing the holy name 
of God and shall dance and clap my hands with joy. I shall 
plant my feet on the brow of death. I shall imprison my pas- 
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sions and make myself the lord of the senses.' 48 * Pebbles will 
shine only so long as the diamond is not brought out. Torches 
will shine only so long as the sun has not risen. People will 
talk of other saints so Jong as they have not met Tuka .’ 44 4 
have come to illuminate the path and distinguish between the 

true and the false-Before me no tinsel can stand.' 43 ‘I 

have girded up my loins and have discovered for you the path 
across the ocean of life. Come hither, come hither ; come great 
and small ; men and women. Take no thought and have no 
anxiety : I shall carry you all to the other shore . / bear with 
me the certitude of God to carry you over in God’s name.* 46 
Few could resist this call. For the masses, indeed, the voice 
of Tuka was the voice of God. It reverberated throughout 
Maharastra and its echoes rolled from soul to soul. The mes¬ 
sage was not a political one, but only religious. Yet the people, 
once filled with that fervour, could never remain apathetic. 
Tuka ram was undoubtedly a mystic, but the people were not 
mystical. Their mighty enthusiasm for religion could be easily 
directed into pragmatic channels. Ramdas was as much the 
instrument of this transformation as Sivajl. He converted the 
Varkari into the Dharkart sainpraddya, as Raj wade puts it : the 
sahi.piu psychology was revolutionised into the jayi$nu. The 
God of this virile cult is not the static Vi(hobd of Pandharpvr, 
but the dynamic Maruti of Ramdas : Hanuman is our sup¬ 
porter ; Sri Raghunath is the God we worship. While our Guru 
is the powerful Sri Ram, what room is there for penury ? When 
Raghunandan is our best benefactor, why should we go to 
others ? Hence are we the slaves of Sri Ram ; our faith is firmly 
set on Him. Let the heavens fall, but we shall not think of any 
other.' 47 

It is to be remembered that Hanuman is the Hercules of 
Hindu mythology. His labours cleared the Augean Stables for 
£ri Ramachandra the creator of Rdma-rajya : the ideal Svarajya 
of die Hindus. In terms of Marafha history, we might describe 
Sivaji as a combination of Hanuman and Sri Ramachandra in 
the eyes of the masses. The emotional mysticism of Tuka ram 
and the intellectual pragmatism of Ramdas must have been of 
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the inspiration 

««nd«mble a*iaa»ce to avoii in building up «■««*«"; 
He was certainly not writing on a blank page of History. 

J *"" M Jm soekgy as Thu psychological 

Lai foundations had been well laid before Siva,Is military and 
paHtLaTgemus bid the coping stone. Mam,ha 
sevcsrteenthcentuty was no, the work of a mar 

S tt was a mansion built by several hands d.recred * 
££ brains. I. was die natural product and «tanaWorf 
the historical process which we have described m 
aspects in the present and earlier chapters^ 

It is futile to speculate on the exact share o e 
in this complex historical field. To attempt such an amdys. 
is like trying to determine what proportion of soil and sunlig . 

• 7 T rL have gone into the making of a huge banyan 
T of historica, evolution are incapable 

oTaccurate measurement and arldimedeal appoint. I. 
is therefore vain to distribute fc div “ gMpLd 

ZltHeafom as - as PM**- 

££* SftTS SSSi working for a tom- 
LTL.77U The diary of their personal meetings 

and contacts is only coma® between 

The controversy regarding the pen« Rplvalkar : 

SivajI and Ramdas is thus clinched by Rana«J6 and Belvalkar 

The'earliest date assigned to ^ Z 

■ast is 1672. is high*l-*-* toy*- ^ 

earlier date is the more correct one . but we sna ^ ^ 

new discoveries for the final decision in ^ Rajya- 

letter attributed to SivSfl and dated ,n ^ it read s as 

bhiseka is an illuminating document. 

“"Usance to my noble Teacher IRarndds). the father of 
submits: I was greatly obliged to have been 
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mahajfm iii>«wv 


supreme instniaion. and to haw.- been told dart my religious 
duty mnaas m conquest. i» the establishment of Dkffttna, in 
Uit: smite of God snd the Brahmans, in Uie amelioration of my 
a«tl in tiidif protection and succour. I have bee&n 
advmi lliat herein is spiritual satisfaction for me You 
™ leased u> declare that whatever I should earnestly 
desite would be fulfilled. Consequently, Lliruujih your grace, 
haw I accomplislied the destruction of die Turks hud built at 
Ktcal espmse fastnesses for Hie protection and perpetuation of 
my kingdom. Whatever kingdiHTt f have acquire f have placed 
at youT ((Xi arat dedicated myself to your service. 1 defied 
enjoy your dose company, for wfib* I bu.lt the temple at 
Chapbai flJ ,d arranged for its upkeep and worship, etc. , , Then 
when I ,p n desired to make over 121 villas to the temple 
lap af, and also intended to grant eleven vtfos of laud to 
eveiy place of worship, you said that all this uiuid be done in 

oTr^' .' 1 ^ ^e Mlowin, fnnds 

Fir. ,* | n, ' lCt ' lJ f God -I promise to nuihe available, at the 

“ >"r' ■» «* from uw, 

or TO^ES*'*’ S ’ *** iidSte 10 < -**» >«» 
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Stir r.T of MaterSflr ** «** ***** ™ti 

Go? *2“* whiJe to ton was tu be «, 0JP 

God ... Wo wonder that with this teachinfr he helped the 

fics - -S Jffi 
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troubling and the weary arc at rest \ is dcsrCribed in his Anmrda- 
r at S ,i Bhuvana : ' A great calamity has overtaken the Mine has ; 
Cod has become the I'rntcctor of the virtuous; all evil-doeis 
have come to an end. I lindusthan lias grown strong; haters 
of Cod have been slain : th'e power of the A/JhtA*u lias 
vanished- The Motlwr lias blessed &vaji anil destroyed the 
sinners. I sec the Goddess in the company of tile kin*;, intent 
cn devouring the wicked. She protected Her dcvoteis of old : 
She is protecting them today — in the Kingdom of Bliss. “ 

To prepare for this onnsumiiiatiut). Raindas piead mid in the 
living present: * Places of pilgrimage iiave been destroyed : 
pomes Of the limtimuiis have been desecrated: the whole earili 
is agitated ; Pharma is gone Therefore, Mamthas should be 
mobilised ; AfjjMrflffTfl Diarm should be propagated. The 
people should be rallied and filled with a singleness of pnipo-w ; 
sparing no effort, we should crash upon the Mfecchas,' 1 Tom 
from their contest these exhortations might sound fanatical But 
from wliat we have recorded in the preceding s^iges the religious 
revival had reached a stage where ii was bound to become mill- 
tarn. Even the patient and forbearing Ekjuiuth wrote - Wicked 
kings began to rule, and they exploited their subjects like thieves. 
Themselves worar than SMnui, tJicy converted people of all 
castes. Such being the condition (rot* sinful and sacrilegious! 
Brahmans gave up studying the scrip inns ; they became drun¬ 
kards, served tk ignominious, and fed ilieniselves like dogs , - ■ 
on the leavings from the Turks’ table.” R^mdiis, to be fair 
to him, also recommended moderation : ’ Extremes should be 
always avoids ; one iliould act actiurdin^ to situations. TJse 
wise should never bo fanatical Times Change; rigid roles 
do not always help; m politics theoretical consistency is mis 
leading, ’ M 

The saints taught by example as well as by pwtrpt. On 
the whole, their total influence was in the direction of evoking 
great fervour for religion, yet restraining Heat real by a modem 
tion which has always characteriscd Hindu social behaviour; 
Hie revivalism was creative and constructive, not violent and 
destructive. “ Tlie impulse was felt.’ 1 as RSnsdfi has observed, 


no 


imar3tha msTogrr 


" in art, in religion, jn the growth i>f vernacular literature, in 
mmmuna] fra’dom of life, in the wens*: of seff-reliann: and 
toleration 'In spirit, this renaissance- was also fed from 
ancdicr source, tiainriy. Vijayanagar. Particularly was that 
groat kingdom (destroyed just a century before the death of-'* 
SfLihji, as we itaw seen) die repository of die best traditions 
of Hindu rule and culture. Partialfariy, in the matter of rdi- 
gmus toleration, no lea* tlian as a shining example of what 
llindu organisation could achieve, the Marthas had an fespir- 
irg model in the* "Dtver-to-be forgotten Empire” of dm South. 


The tpeeroc channels through which litis inspiration worked 
must remain a oantroversiai subject. On the religious side we 
hjve Lhe significant tradition of the removal of the image of 
Vttlliaia (to save it from Muslim desecration i to Vijayanagai. 
arid its restoration to f*ar*dfiari)-jr hy Ohauudas (d. 1513 j. The 
MaiStK fjoet MahTpati lias described tills historic incident in 
his ntuikiB-vijayc (composed, 17621 whidi evidently records a 
well-established tradition. It is to be remembered that the ini¬ 
tial consecration of Vftiitvlci at Pandliari » attributed to Punda 
lilca—a (amt equally respected by the people 0 f Managua 
and Kamajak. The service rendered by a KamStak king 
through the- protection and restoration uf Vifthafo. the most 
popular god of Mahudistni. was bound tn make a deep and 
chiding impression upon a people who were now passionately 
devoid to the Pandharpur cult In the versos of Mahfpati we 
witness the sentiments of tin* Marthas regarding their favourite' 
*nd: While VithnM was away from Parajliart, 'the city was 
like a body without life, or a river without water. The city wan 
oppressed with fans, ft was like an army without a king like 
Reflations the mourn or as a virtuous devoted wife 

deprived nf her Iiushand (unprotected among mat*. So with 
Hun (tone to Vijajawgw. the whole of Pbndhari seemed deas* 
rj^V rVie ^'^ S3int3 Dwl *»•*am sat down by the Eagle- 

wi™, P M rtaii ^ t ... 

?' W * "I '» *-* to d^rt B . 

Z£T“ ° V “ “ , ' ta * ,a ‘ <•>*'*» *■**) top to* 
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The rejoicing at the return of Vithoba was commensurate 
with the sorrow at his absence. ‘ And now the assembled crowd 
of men and women praised Bhanudas saying that it was through 
him that the Lord of Heaven had come back to Pandhari. 
Some distributed sweetmeats throughout the city. Others 
gave feasts of daintily cooked food to Brahmans. Thus all the 
dwellers of that sacred city rejoiced in their hearts. Just as 
when the son of Raghu came back to Ayodhya, after enduring 
fourteen years of exile, the people of the city rejoiced, so did 
the people of Pandhari also rejoice. As when a mountain be¬ 
comes dry in the time of drought, and then a cloud pours abun¬ 
dant rain upon it, so did the people of Pandhari feel relieved. 
It was like the joy of the clouds as they saw the ocean issuing 
from Agasti; it was like the beauty of vegetation when Spring 
appears : so was the return of the Protector of the Helpless to 
Pandhari All the inhabitants became happy : It was as when 
life returns to the body and all the senses are quickened and 
begin to perform their functions. So it happened to all the 
people of Parxjhari/ 59 

This event beautifully symbolises the return of life to the 
dead limbs of Hindu society. Out of the very ashes of Vijaya- 
nagar a spark was conveyed to Maharastra which added to the 
illumination created by the saints. The protection of Vitthala 
was the protection of Hindu Dharma and civilisation, as it was 
lived and understood by those generations. His restoration 
therefore was the restoration of Dharma which brought about 
a great and enthusiastic revival. Vijayanagar had stood like a 
rock against the waves of Islamic advance for over two cen¬ 
turies. While protecting all that Hindu civilisation meant, and 
fighting valiantly against the forces of Muslim aggression. 
Vijayanagar had throughout continued to be tolerant towa ^“ 
the Muslims individually. This tradition was not extinguished 
at Talikota or Rakkastangadi. but transmitted to Maharastra 
through innumerable channels. 

Professor T. S. Shejwalkar has discussed some of these in 
his article on “ What SivajI and the Maratha State owed to 
Vijayanagara ” (in the Vijayanagar a Sexcentenary Commemo - 
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f niton Vuluttw L fc " He has pointed ouf therein how du: author 
of Mtfhafa${T& • EjL Dawn nf rlie 

GreaE Awakening of dealing with the period 

130<V-IG00 A-D. f unavoidably found writing a firslnry - 

of Vyayanagar, The family btikJiars of the Bellman SardKaa^ 
nf Sangamuhrar, he says, allow how they were supported by the 
Vijayanagar kings, and thinks that their title of Ntyak must 
have been derived from Vijayariagar. "The cultural iufimmee 
0 ? VijaykiUgaia, according to him, "is found mentioned in a 
curious manner; Winn after the terrible DurgSdcvi famine, 
at the end of the 14th century, tire whole of Mahfiiatfra was 
depopulated for thirty years, a certain Brahmin, Dado Nara- 
* nb by name, of AUwrea Veda and BMoHfana Gf>t,a, came 
from VfjayanaffiiB to Karij, and. with tile permission of the 
Padshah of Bedor, hel|X.*I in the reconstruction and rcpupuln- 
,lfm °f land "* 1 Ptot Siejwalkar is also of tile opinion 
that Sivaji. who was at Bsmgatoie as a boy until 164& must 
have imbibed at his father's court some of the surviving tradi- 
tifins of Vijayanagar, as evidenced by the StV« BhSrat and 
RUkd-MUdheva-VUesa Champa.** " We can take it alnwsi 
for certain,” he states, “that Sv^fTs mind had become full 
«>f mies of Vijayanagam. of the exploits of its heroes, and the 
ciilturai work of its learned men like VidySr^ya. The fame 
nr -RAn* Raja Kana^* and the histone twtlfc rif ‘XSksbjfr 
tagdi' iiad spread far and wide in MahSlSstra as we cm judge 
by the existence of Marathi Bakhms on the subject arid die 
casual mention of his name elsewhere . Subjectively speakina 
it seems cltnr tu ns that SirajTs ideal was formed iu the shadow 
Of lJ ptyaitagnra '« Finally, he Concludes. “Because $i™ji 
wished to Stand forth as a successor of Vijayanagpr*. he sdrttui 
as his imprnal coin the gold heno in imitation of Vijayanagara, 
and thd not copy the rupee of the Mtyfaab though it was be- 
o>mmg the current coin of India as a whole then. For the 
same mason he continued the practice of donating villages and 

u . T- ! * tXKtst,i * *° ira ™* Brahmin arid to shrines of 
fbndu denies on the Madras coast, A number of the grant 
papw haw been published in Marathi from the f^fowa State- 
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records by Parasnis and Mavjl. His grant, indited on silver* 
plate, to Tirumalaraya and Ramaraya, the two sots of Sri 
Ranga Rayulu, the last nominal emperor of Vijayanagara, who 
died a fugitive in the west country (probably Bednur), though 
in its present form spurious, still appears to be, as remarked 
by Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, correct in substance from the senti¬ 
ments expressed therein." 01 

Before we close this chapter, it is necessary to explain the 
work of Shahji in Kamatak which has been characterised by 
one writer as “all along unfriendly though he was a Hindu.” 
Mr. D. B. Diskalkar has observed. “He was no doubt the 
greatest Hindu general in those days whose help could have 
saved Vijayanagara for some more years .... If Shahji had 
left the cause of Bijapur and had taken up that of Vijayanagara 
the history of the "Karnataka could have taken a different turn. 
The foundation of the Maratha power in the south which he 
laid by his Bijapur service could as well have been laid by the 
Vijayanagara service.”® 5 

It indeed seems a pity that the historical process does not 
consult future wisdom. Our regrets that things might have 
been different from what they were actually reveal our senti¬ 
ments instead of elucidating History. 

* The old order changeth. yielding place to new, 

. And God fulfils himself in many ways.’ 

The collapse of the Vijayanagar empire clearly showed its mili¬ 
tary weakness. It had not enough political stamina to resus¬ 
citate itself. The unhealthy state of things during the last 
century of its shadowy existence (1565-1664) revealed the in¬ 
capacity of the South to sustain Hindu civilisation. It was an 
epoch of self-seeking adventurers. In that milieu ' to scrap the 
sorry scheme of things' and reshape it to a new pattern was 
not the work of individual men but of Destiny. Shahji was as 
much an instrument in the hands of that 'Divinity which 
shapes our ends' as Sivaji. The emergence of a New Order 
necessarily involves the destruction of the old. Not all who 
participate in the processes of History act as conscious agents. 
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1J+ MAflATH* HISTOftr 

Moat mm are (ike mere pebbles in the stieam of life; but son*, 
stand nut as boulders and eeen shape the currents of history. 
ShiihjT was a builder unaware of t!ie magnitude* of his own con- 
Inhonofis towards the n* of the Marat hit power He succeed- 
ed because Bijipur was behind him ; otherwise ire might ha*"* 5 
died like Timmala or Sri Rangn. t'ijaiinajpr cwufrf not be 
resurrected, If Hindu civilisation was to survive, a new twaUh 
was needed. He appeared in the person of Srvaji, 





CHAPTER FIVE 

f THE GRAND STRATEGIST 

" Report hath made him an airy body and adds wings, 
or else it were impossible hee could bee at soe many places 
as hee is said to bee at all at one time. Hee is very nimble 
and active imposing strange labour upon himself that hee 
may endure hardship, and alsoe exercises his chiefest men 
that hee flies to and fro with incredible dexterity .—English 
Factory Record, 1664. 1 

The life and doings of SivajI have been minutely and criti¬ 
cally studied by scholars in and outside Maharaja for more 
than a century since Grant Duff wrote his History of the 
Mahrattas. Still we are no nearer a correct understanding of 
the various details of his crowded career today than were his 
earliest historians or biographers. “ It is impossible to come 
to any universal agreement,” writes Sir Jadunath Sarkar, “ on 
questions like,—Where did Shivaji spend the years 1637 and 
1638, at Puna or Bijapur ? Was it Dadaji Kond-dev or Shivaji 
who subjugated the Mavals? When did Dadaji die? What 
was the first Bijapuri fort taken by Shivaji and in what year ? 
In what year or years did he establish his own authority over 
those forts of his father which had not been at first placed 
under him ? What were the order and dates of his acquisition 
of the 40 forts of which he was admittedly in possession in 
1659 ? ”* This questionnaire might be expanded almost without 
limit, according td the objectives held in view by the researcher. 
For the biographer of SivajI such minutiae may be of insatiable 
interest. But, for our purpose, the character and outlook of 
6ivaji are of greater importance and significance than even the 
details of his horoscope or the ethnology of his lineage. 3 In the 
light of the place we have given to individuals in the preceding 
chapters, we should concentrate more on the historical than bio¬ 
graphical aspects of even this greatest of the makers of Maratha 
nationhood. Except on matters which are of value in the under- 
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itanding of the historical process, therefore* we have relegated 
details to Line notes and appuuikcs hL the end of this volume 
St is to be atkuUed, however, that though £iv;t;I could be eon- 
irickied in one ishisc as a product of hi& age, the dynamics oLj 
his great perennality in their turn moulded and reshaped tfjfi* 
destiny of The people and eountty. So powerful was this fac¬ 
tor that most writers have attributed, it seems to us. rather too 
much to his individual genius, Without seeking to undcr-ratu 
tWfi vital and almost decisive element, wc should emphasise that 
Givftjl did not inherit a clean slate and be did not work in a 
vacuum He bad to rub out and rewrite much, but he had af*o 
to adjust his sails to the contemporary wind*. Though lie was 
a inaster-eiaitstEian endowed with extraordinary talents, hin 
tools were mostly old and his co-adjutors were hot a negligible 
factor. The resultant of the total historical process provided 
ium a congenial atmosphere which enabled his genius to bear 
abundant fruit 1110 soil indeed had been prepared and watered 
by the pioneers and saints, £ivaji did the final ploughing and 
seed-ihmwing_ The farmer was a creature of the sotb the seed 
was indigenous; and so were the bullocks and the plough, 1 
Finally, the harvest is never the product of any single person's 
labour: so nha was the Mar^fM creation. 

That SjvSjTs success was due to his qualities of leadership 
if; quite obvious. The absence of those qualities in the Yadava?, 
as well as the apathy of the people of Mahajf^fra in Lho*e days, 
had made for Hie collapse of Hindu power then. Now there 
was leadership of ■extraordinary" vision combined with 
capacity for initiative and organisation : now the people were 
awakened and ready to respond ; and all the opportunities that 
time, place, and circumstances could afford were available aka 
The result, however, did not depend upon Llie^e merely; tin re 
went, too, formidable odds to be reckoned with. When A^iTd- 
Dln started hi* aggressions the w hole peninsula, though jiuliti- 
cally split up, \v?i* Hindu. Now there were the Muslim kfng- 
doir& of Abmadnagar, Bijapur and Golkonda.- The first nf j 
tlicse was indeed dissolved while Aivitji was still a boy of w* y 1 
yeare,* but its place liad been taken by the more pow erful and 
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dangerous Mughal empire. To emerge successfully out of this 
situation required courage as well as dexterity, Sivaji had not 
. the inherited resources of a long established kingdom like that 
jr' 0 { the Yadavas. Like Sher Shah Sur he had to build them 
/ up out Of a mere ja&T. Bricks and mortar and even artisans 
alone, however, cannot build a magnificent and enduring struc¬ 
ture;’it requires the genius of an architect to achieve amazing 
results. Marble was available for long ages before the Taj 
Mahal was created ; and the huge rock out of which the temple 
of Kailas was hewn existed before this marvel was accomplish¬ 
ed. SivajI was a titanic creator in the realm of politics and 
nation-building. He had the vision of Mazzini, the dash of 
Garibaldi, the diplomacy of Cavour, and the patriotism, per¬ 
severance. and intrepidity of William of Orange. He did for 
Maharastra what Frederick the Great achieved for Germany 
or Alexander the Great for Macedonia. In India, later, Ranjit 
Singh, the Lion of the Punjab, affords a striking parallel. Still, 
in several respects Sivajr stands alone and unique. 

_ It has been observed that, in ancient Greece, the history of 
the rise and fall of Thebes was no more than the biography of 
Epaminondas. Some have regarded the rise of the Maraths 
State as almost a similar phenomenon ; but historical analogies 
are superficial, lame, and misleading. SivajTs achievement was 
greater, richer, and more enduring. We propose to deal with it 
in this and the following three chapters. 

To begin with, the amazing success that givaji won in the 
course of his relatively short span of life, cannot be explained 
satisfactorily except in terms of his military talents. His poll 
deal ideal could not have been accomplished without his mili¬ 
tary genius. He had to create and equip the armies with which 
he had to fight; he had to fix for them a goal, fire them with a 
zeal, and lead them from victory to victory so as to galvanize 
a whole people with a sense of national triumph. Progressively, 
as we shall witness, this was not purely a military achievement. 
Diplomatic skill, political manoeuvring, and creative statesman¬ 
ship had all to be brought into focus for the total result. Other¬ 
wise Sivaji would have remained a mere war-lord, a futile and 
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aimless adventurer. Hi? has been spoken ot as a * Grand Rebel/ 
but Ihia is ton negative and incomplete an epithet to describe 
him adequately. He was a strategist- a Grand Stiaieyist— by 
which he accomplished his positive ends. Thee aims he sum-’’ 
m*d up ip the noble word 1 Svatujyu 1 which was to be enjoyed 
nndiT the protecting authority of the ' CkkalrapmV This was 
Tht- legacy he wished to leave to posterity : his own progeny 
and Iris people. But this grand strategy was empirically evolved 
and rested on his patrimony, his early training, and nppoitanf- 
raes ft grew with hi* life and developed with his experience. 
Wliat follows, therefore, must inevitably constitute a histoiical- 
bitfgraphji or an account of how $ivaji made history for his 

cuuntry with the lielp of his people, during the swnsnteenth 
cm fury, 


There is no unanimity amuijR scholars abutii the exact dale 
of his birth. Sir Jaduaath Sarkar has accepted 10 April 1627 
on the authority of Chimin whose account was written as fate 
c 1810 19 February Ifi30 is the date recorded in tlie 

Jedlte Sahaceli, a work of undoubtedly earlier origin. 11 We have 
already stated that Sivaj! was born of ShShji and JfijahnJ both 
is! wlmm traced tJielr lineage from ancient royal families' The 
place of his birth was Sivneri, a fortress which strli contains 
monuments commentating that event . 1 The circumstances at- 
tending Ids nativity, infancy and early life are worthy of re¬ 
capitulation for the light ihey throw upon his psychology. Hr* 
fatfier led an extremely unsettled and hunted life. f|*s mother 
loo was much exposed to the dangers and vicissitudes of Her 
Husband's famine* Ttarc were nanow escapes and thrilling 
episode in the fugitive- family. When &v 9 ]l was still in the 
embryo, his mother had been shocked by the cold blooded butch- 
ery of her father, tro brotheii .irifj 3 nephtw m the N ham- 
^hl m July 1629). In 1633 Jitffxii had vm nearly ho-n 
captured by Ml Hilda r Khcln the qiU'dor of Trimbak.» In 163H 
Sfvihjr was besk-ged together with his family ip the fortress Of 
MShuh. and might well have buen either slaughtered nr im¬ 
prisoned far life. Thereafter the little boy and his long-saif- 
enng mother, except for short intervals perhaps, lived mostly 
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on the Pnotiu while ShSfijT wa. In (he Kfimftak along 

nh hi* t&fcsl son Sambiui.fi, anrf hi* second wife lulcabai 
j^hiUlV 'ITir. death of S-nMM in action at Kana^iit 
"ic. 1655) 11 left Jijabiu alone with Stvajl to engro* her alkc* 
tio«s She thus lived for the moat part with her gifted son (o 
Rpide and inspire him in all the (tying moments of Itis Jite. 
She died in 1674 a few days after fthtfi cotunatwn at Rargad 
She waJ! his real and living Bhavaiu. 

It i„ ntore dirtmitt to assess the direct influence of Staiiji 

upon Si™jL Bill from what little we know, we cannot agree 
wi(ii those who liave imagined that Ik negf«t«l his lirst tatmy 
at Poona The ground an which thk opinion haa been has«f 
is too fictitious to be convincing IJ On the corn ran, we have 
evident-- to believe tlmt (here was no alienation in sem.meht or 
purpow between Shahji at Bangalore and JijabOi and mwiji in 
Poona. According to Sabliiisad, they were living together at 
Bangalore until SivajT was twelve years of Oite” Tben. <v™ 
if we should m Over the highly dramatised accounts d jw*lj 
wlv visit to BijSpur, at given in the $icw Dtfpijaya and C minis 
Bekhan," there are more sober references m them which may 
not be doubted. For instance, the loyal father in Bijapur ser- 
vice is reported to have written to his adventurous««*-; 
tifag against his disloyal conduct i towards the Add Shah) n 
toms which sound quite plausible and natural : luve to 

stay ai the Court; you are my son. and yet you ate rtandcnnj 
treasures and fluting fart* witheut pausing to Ihiflk that A 
will compromise me. (Its- only result will be' he Beluha 

displeasure and the 1<*» of & we liave - What 1 havi ' C f™J 
is for you V™ slwuld maintain and gradually increase it It 

is your duty to keep secure what my service has procure . iir 
me in my old age"” Despite the political diverge in art- 
look at that stage, revealed by this letter, the family affcetton 
of ShahjT towards Sivaji » too tians^rent ^J» m^tiom • 
Liktwi^e, JipihftI is slated to have advised feivni* - a 
petty your father has. he has earned for you- * 3 ,nai 
secure future good. That will please y™r 
ttrtain any doubt about it' We would only add to this that. 
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whfli Shahji was Imprisoned in IOOH-49. sivdji gave up Kon<Janfi 
M rh.it was one of the conditions of his libemtion. He also 
appears to have carried on negotiations with prince Murad to 
s«iire Use anne ijurpme i The Jcdhe miry on Shahji's micasc, 
quoted earlier, also throws unmistakable light on the degree of 
Shuhji’s interest in his son's security and progress, 1 '' The alleged 
apathy between father and son, therefore, finds iittfe support 
in the evidence at uur disgiosa], If anything, as years passed. 
Uiey understood each other better, and jwi'JiajH also appreciated 
tsnch other's achievemoiis in their resjjuctive spheres. Ukr- 
miiiely, the work of both, following seemingly divergent line*, 
proved equally fruitful in the creation of an independent 
MarfLtha dominion 

In the purely political sphere. the most detect instrument 
of Sivajr s irstruction in the formative years oF his life, was 
Dudaji Kond dcv. He was ShaJijJ’ 5 Brahman steward on the 
Poona jag Jr, and became SivajTs tutor and mentor from Iti-IM 
*'■ ^hhasad speaks nf him as “ the intelligent and shrewd 
DadSp Kond do, and according toChitnk ; 'Sii-jjf Mahaiaj 
iwied in tlte province of Pdr;ui and was educated by Dadaji 
Fbnt, He wasr taught tile arts of wrestling and throwing mis* 
eifos,' " F mm B iJ account* Daciaji appear to lave fawn a 
very ounsaentious and capable administrator, On coming to 
Fima he took possession of the 12 Milvafc. says SabhXsad. ■ The 
mvaj Dcdmukh* were seized and taken in hand ; the refrac- 
toiy among them were put to death. Then, in course ol 
time. Dada,T died’« iivujl thereafter managed his own affair,. 
Tln> nature of the relating and activities of the Bhoslfe anti 
thdr steward is revealed by a letter nf Muhamnad 'Adi! Shall 
to Mnhojr Judin* dated I Aug, IB44 As Sklhji Blwshi. it 
stat«, has become a rebel and OndiijT, his supreme agent, is 
campaigning in the region of Kondrnn, Khandotf and Ba.il 
Khojxle iiavt been deputed to suppress him. along with “ uuj 
^ tnini5 * e ^ " KStihuil JedM too is asked to c-opemta with 
[|u.- ‘Adilya hi officers in return for which Iw is promised dev* 

[w'n. Ir cfost^ with the remark. " know this to Iv urgent 
Wp ?ha0 *» btl ‘ r An how the Jedfivs. fur from acting'ns the 
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awnn oC the Adil Sh3h in suppressing th* rebellious 

of the BliosWs. joined with them in the work of tinn vi tti 

tkpenden*. Fran this point of View it ls . 

Scr that KMhnji l^ytdc J*M and k»bten MM 

Jvpp.ia Lohokai£ were imprisoned m L64fi and relewed m 
atone with 

Other coadjutor* of Sivaji in these early yt-> «» 

Hi f ur nottet* in due course Hut the names of Y«*p hank. 
BSji Pasalknr, and T^jl MiWWi* *PP«" IK^nmeruly anu^ 
them. Could this bond of young dare-devils lave wicaiwd 
the noble ideals which SivSji latmtotri. «*"* 
years? Despite the precocious sentimunts put into tn 
□f the ym hep hj ** wnter. we woud 

anticipate his idealism. At this stflfiu. to begin with, *ty we.. 
^ of f,4 young men. ambitious to -dfe- —J-J 
Ugh* at the Wu straining to go forward. tom into ad- 

Xros for their own sake, and inebriated wuh surces. Bu 
iiwteasiflCly. Kfllhcnng experience. under 

fiitfjf they found their opportunities ever widen & . 

and amsorarnuu. guidance of 

and the. patriotic and powerful inspiration rtf Ji^bTo **« d - 
lion Md meaning to their juvenile escapades 

History pn**d* ^ '* the ‘^TL the 

particulars to the if^mL and palpable tan» ^ ^ 
incentive which goad men to ^hsne actions 
phere indeed must have torn rife « *n< 
of the Muslims : ft* declared policy * Muhamt^Wd^ 
(aa stated in the Mubornmai-Nem) «*» t( ] ; 

glorify the l.lamic toliginn in <he *•»»■»> «' 

Hie tedininuc of the cMoitho of this P^W »“ ^,'^hi 

nous other such provocations must have been v 
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over the ’Adifcbah! dominions, Ramdas preached his philosophy 
of 1 direct action 1 in such a today. Mo wonder that inflam 
nwbic material, such as the Aivajl group jHuvidi'd, caught im- 
mediate tire, Like Hu: Carhonari and the young men of July 
under the fiery inspiration of Maiaini, the Fainted youths of 
the MSvuis formed 3 revolutionary body—ready for any aacri- 
het It is to be remuiiberLd that SivajI was !«-]» years of 
age when his father Shahji was imprisoned, tfien released, Think 
of its effect uj*wi Jijubal. upon Stvaji and upon the Jcdhw 
and Lofmkarts. Isorjicr. too, had suppressive measures been 
taften against D&daji Kund-dev for iuajrreciionary activities 
in tt» region of Kondaria. SivajT and his band of young fcJ- 
Imms—whether they were Ksatriyas or MarS(his—were not 
tsn * cufti¥Btore bu[ pliant fightere. They captured forts, looted 
government treasures, and may be even destroyed a mosque." • 
They belonged to a penile of whom Yuan Chwang had remark- 
Tlity are proud, spirited, and warlike, grateful for 
favours, and revengeful for wrongs, self-sacrificing towards 
suppliants in distress, and sanguinary to death with any who 
treated them insultingly. 

Opportunities were provided by die very situation, geogra¬ 
phical tuns tip] non, and the administrative looseness of the 
resons which nursed these people in an atmosphere of freedom 
Poritnalty speaking, it is helpful to note {.) that the Niafcire 
^ was dissolved in 163b ; ifij that this was preceded and 
followed by unavoidable anarchy, particularly in tire tracts now 
covered by the IMx«a. ThSfla. Kulafco and NM districts; (iii) 
hai tilt A dil & full’s forces were prc-ocaipied with the Kama- 
tafc campaigns thereafter j and <«■) that Shahji's Potma jGrfr 
(wmpns'ng me land endcoed between the Ghod ri W y in the 
north, the NTifi in the south, and tire Bhfm3 in the cast, stretch- 

7 ** ^vals into the Konltaij b lire west). 

Uioiigh nominally a fief under Bijapur. was virtually jnrkpm- 

7 , i AfSirt tlw RcnCTaJ of feudal administration, 

‘ * h , ™ 0/ Mul}ammad ^dii Shah's reign were marh 

7 5 ha IwIcn « Bd *&»» ' 16«-5S) and court intrigues of a 
a y narure. The hill forts under all the Maliomedan 
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wted ’" Some of the more Important stronghold* wtrti, no 
doom'garrisoned by the State, but m tin** of v* 

Kfcnttak campaign) the best troops were; 0rd ™ r >* 
^ of the font WB* entrusted to the ****** the wM* 
0* ,fl|irrffr S or the Mrmkhi of the distrfcte wlwtem they ^ 
SaS. "Thm. was no hill-fort b Shifcje* Iagh«r «» 
nutted to Lire rare of Darfaj* Konerko. The strung Inrt of 
Kte*** had a Mahomed^ KitUdur; and 
under charge of a Brahmin appointed by Motor N^» 
family were on term, of intimacy with both the Kifcto- Jo¬ 
cularly Neelkunt Rao of Poon.ndhur, wh o was ^ grn^y ^der 
the Nizam Shah* government and had adhered to Shahjtv 

What with constant war-acLivitas and fanaat fsuch >» hi 
terrible one which devastated ihe Decern h i and ^ 

rhao, which followed in their wake, the 
prey to robber* and wild beasts. The T«nkh ^*fi c '** 
instance of a revenue officer under Ahmad^t- 
Tiindcv. who * totted a tumult and seized the » 

Puna,’ during this period- Tl» whole re,ton up to Wrfiwd 
SiTw-al was devastated and unsafe.- It was to the reduction^ 
tU, «* of thhw that BUM K««M« tarimtl >*«£»£ 
His strong and efficient administration cleared the 

Augean Stohte for Svift » well a f set a 

for him. The MSval a* Saitaw b» w.ll oh**. 

the cradle of Sivafl's power and the R&wl penp 

backbone of hi* army. The prevatag ‘ 

lh» fcft a free hand to the local **J*J*^£i 

Desmukh was no more than the kings k*al apmt forth. 

lection of revenue through 0* *** » J^JSSSL 
ed, in return /or this service, some comitushiun a. 
lamb The king ™ interested in notiu/ig _ ^ ^ 
the stipulated revenue. The *hm 

dour, by Brahman Stewards or 5£2 

listed by a K^ynstha mbhU staff, lire 
and jSprdari bad enough leisure to P >'. ' _ ^ ^ 

ra&s indulging lit hunting and martial tacrrucs. 
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lhtf »» KUflhl farmers or Kop fishermen who provided 

excellent material fur th-.' .Army or the feudal militia. It is airi 
uf Gum Govind Singh rhat he fashioned hawks out of sparrows 
and linns out of fores, Sic-dji likewise converted the M5va| 
yeomanry inter ironside fur the achievement of MarStha fn*. 
dam and die creation of a MiiSiha State. 

Tlie people but reflect (he character of their land, Mo ela¬ 
borate riarural or KeoHraphicsl description is calied for here. 
But the most impressive feature's cannot he misled by anv uh- 
se,ver <>f these homeland* of the Mashas j tire main Safiyadn 
rantre forming the backbone of the country, with the Deccan 
plateau or IX> in the east, and the Konkan cnastal strip in the 
vest. The and plams above and the alluvia! plains below the 
Ghats ere nothing peculiar, except that they provided free access 
to raids from the hardy mountaineers who lived in the middle. 

Tlte soil in tliu Konkap is productive and the rainfall even 
lieavy at place: The coast is broken with inlets and creek* 
winch afford havens for country-craft to enow rage some «en 

R ‘f* H like Chaui. lifibul, ferns- 

kin, RjjjUpur, Vujjturia.Goa, and Karour. attracted even foreign 
shipping Tfic tussle for their possession soon brajglii into csrisl- 
a ,•**“ of foaslil1 fortresses like Janjira. Surai^adHiit 
V ijayadurE, Sindhudurg, etc. The part played by iW in 
Motfllifi bwtory will appear In due course. The Konfcau became 

*r n,i ° J “mention between the Muslims, the MaraihfJs and 
Lhi? European powers 


The MavaJ country comprises the habitable portions of tile 
mountain n*inn, with its terraced hills and hollows, Where even 
^ y ^ ^ tomll2lsl nestling in the beautiful valleys as he 
trends from the The soil yields to hard labour a 

toUlty ™ bsi s‘**» wW * does nn t keep the MivaJ peasantry 
out of want. Higher up. the steep hill-sides are covered with 
thick forests inhabited by wild Ixaste md mountain tribes 
Tin'chmatc and the surroundiu^ both impart to the iknlsons 

" 1 ^ ChSimiilM ^ Uf nmit j a sturdiness, vigour 
• -id Simplicity of living which hit's constituted the greatest mill 
tary arai of MdiSi^ni This w as the habitat of the ‘ maun- 
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win raw' that became- tin: greatest »urce of danger to ^ 
Muslim power* which hart hitherto enjoyed aich " P |aiJI -™“" 
ing over the vast slnACto* ot the Dc«an Tjap. 

T!w Bticngtft of the MaritM* ray in their forts* and nram- 
wiii^ The Kflli Naff Nak aM the &rkc, of Kfiejna had de* 
monslwted it in the time of Muhammad Tughb M and rt* 
Bail mauls. So ciEso had the valiant Mnkujid Roo taken advan¬ 
tage of the hills and defied Vflanl Adil SS«h with the help of 
his l^sant army, Stvaji was but foil owing in their w <, a *| 
making large-scale application of then solitary experiments. - s 
the author of the AdtOpvtia has strikingly put it; Durga is 
the very *S6«i« of tile Stare : CM and Kvf constitute Uie king- 
dom; they are its foundation; its tiensuro. Ttayjro ™ 
strength of the army : and the pnaspenty of tl* rea m. ^ 
only the Kingdom, hut the entire “Uw* of MibaMra “ *J* 
tim^, observes Prof. S. N. Banhatti, was fort-centred and M* 
bawl. Hence. Sivaji and RamdoS, he says, laid the foundation* 
of MaifUha Ssarjjya seeking support from the mountain*. ■ 

The WtHw Mivals« whidi Dadriji Kond-dcv is a* to 
have taken possession oi when he returned with .he t^y Sivaji 
from Bangalore (c 1W2), formed the nucleus round which hr 
Marnttia enterprise commenced Siv«;i was a sirarcgis a ■ 
like Sher Shah, never templed about l)«« £ 

arts were coniidered of vital importance. \e shall 
issue independently M»> Bui wo would caution 
hem against ewracratmg its implicahcts or applymg >t unfairly 
to a.! hi, actions and in all the **« of h« «n*r ^ was 
not a saint like RWris of TukMm He was K****™ 
purely spiritual or moral sphere. BoM and m.luary net™ 
are W be Judged in history, in the find instance, by *"""*** 
than purely ethical. Reserving ethical judgment, th« n ° ’ 

ultimate evaluation at the end. we shall *uam «ch «*»« 
of tais public conduct as history di&dosea it to our vision. Sus- 
pending the moral verdict w* must concentrate jj**™ 
being, on the historicity of the details. «ta> 
of cad, feci is ascertained and established beyond doubt nr the 
’evidence is verified, the verdict may not be At M Tp ^ 
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with, therefore. fiivaji for us is neither saint nor sinner, but 
just human : impelled hy human motive to achieve htunan 
ends in a human world.—w u must also add. of the sevLuteenili 
century. 


Since our purpose is not Id give an exhaustive biography of 
$iva]T, we eon find spaou here only for Uk most typical and 
decisive illustrations. The earliest instance of what we might 
describe as his pragmatic conduct, or stratagem, was bis capture 
of the treasures belongin',: to his unde, SambhnjT Mohik, in Supa 
mahnl ( 1649).” &ihhS<ad's account of this, incident lacks 
details.* 1 But Dr. IMTkrishna finds in it the young niter's do- 
termination to set an examplt: of firm rule to oil Iij'k subordinates 
by thus sternly dealing with his own unde.- 1 - The point, how¬ 
ever. is no! the motive of the action but its method. The me¬ 
thod lay in concealing the real motive. SambKljT was the bro¬ 
ther of Tukaiwi Mnhiti. the second wife of ShShjl. He hr id 
charge of Supa directly from his brother-in-law and was not 
inclined to submit to young Sjyfijt. The latter therefore cir 
njinvented him by a stratagem. Pretending tu visit him op 
areotjm Of Simga be caught hold of his estate. 

Neat, at Purandar (c. liiSO). StvSjTa interference was invit¬ 
ed by a dispute between Nflianth Kayak fthe ftecjjer or the 
fort I and his two younger brothers. 1 " made use of the 

opportunity to imprison all the three and occupied the fort in 

!<>ra - whb bk MSvaJes. The fort belonged to Hfjipur * row 
hr made: it his own. 


These two instances show that SivJjT was bent upon mak- 
mg himself master over all his urrKwndmgs. Sher Slush had 
used similar methods at Chunar and Rohtas. 1 ' and even the 
FT Altbar Ju«t not scrupled to capture AsTrgarh Anally through 

iFr ^' Torr?a ' and Rs ifEad cairn? into SnrijTs 
P^es,™ through voluntary submission or persuasion or fore*. 
The last named place wa S further strengthened and used by 

FKiW 38 k* Unt,J *“ R ^Rodtd by tlio more famous 
2ft Konthma was soured by bribing Siddi ‘ Ambar, ils 
apr«irf Mnmumdant.^ ft is difficult to date these acquisitions 
araumely; but then importance !i« more in the total and 
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incasing pnwci they brought to Sivfiji !han in llw -k-qncnfiu of 
their alteration, bidapir aril Bsiamati on He eastern side 
of his iagi' aPP^r to lmvC peacefully submitted to SivSjt- Ob¬ 
viously his jiower was bumming irredstibli: for the smaller It} 
by about lti49. Ho had bosun to alarm the *Adil Shah* govern 
mH1 U which acemint-i for its insistent* on the surrender of 
Kondaici as the price of his fathers freedom That he dirt not 
«m without a struggle is indicated by tiTCumstanlM evidence. 
Tliere appears to have hern soar# lighting between Sivafi s min 
and tj» BTyApux forces in tlic vicinity of Fttrancfsr.'' 1 

From these minor incidents, we must now turn to die 
major t-vcntS of his life. Tlw circumstances attending his cap. 
lure of Javli from the Mores (January 1G56) and his killing 
of the great BijSpuri general Afrai Khin (Nowmbrr 1659) am 
anung the most controversial topics connected with Sivaji * 
earlier triumphs. Both are of critical importance in forming 
OUT judgment about him, and dll for the mast careful tranuna- 

^ The Motes of JSvJi were varaats of the 'Adil St&hs for 
eight generations. Their first ancestor to occupy that place had 
rendered great service to BPpfr in establishing its hold upon 
that wild tract In recognition of this his name. Chandra R*>. 
was proudly borne by every' successor to the Jav[i fief But the 
direct line of succession having failed in the eighth generatnm. 
die last chieftain Kiwh l«o, happened to be adopted. H* 
a bay of sixteen summers and had been in ocntpation o the 
gadt for three years when Si^ji conquered Javh- !t a allege 
that £ivajT got into possession of this valuable piece of tern 
lory bv means of a pre-medi toted and cold-biwded murder 
which was the outcome of "organised treachery'" 

There is little doubt that Sivaji was a pragmatic ideall«- 
He was extremely ambitious and fietermixied to sucure hi^ en * 
Without making bones about flic means. J3vfi was nch, strau- 
gkally important and lay athwart the path of Ms **» 
As we have already noted. Si™ji did have recourse to a strau- 
gm at Sflpa and bribery at Kond^a »*«■■* I “*? < 
cannot justify pre-judging his conduct at In out m 
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opinion, the available evidence is inadequate to establish that 
the acquisition of Javli was brought about by 44 organised 
treachery.” 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar has discussed this incident in his 
Shivaji and His Times. But his categorical indictment is based 
upon evidence which leaves us unconvinced. Brushing aside the 
Siva-Bharat and the Jedhe Sakdvaji , as unhelpful, he seems to 
have relied mainly on Sabhasad and Tarikh-i-Sivafi , 42 The com¬ 
plete authenticity in all details of this last named work, in its 
available form (in Persian), is yet to be convincingly established. 
The only contemporary authority, explicitly cited by Sarkar 
is Sabhasad. However, after having quoted from his (Sabh. 10) 
and certified that “ There is no reason to disbelieve such an 
authority in a matter like this,” he summarises his conclusions, 
drawn “from a consideration of all the materials,” thus: 

44 The then Chandra Rao, named Krishnaji and eighth in 
succession from the founder, was a boy of sixteen and all his 
business was conducted by his kinsman, Hanumant Rao Mor£, 
who was his diivan. Raghunath BaJlal Horde, under Shivaji's 
orders, visited Hanumant with a pretended offer of marriage 
between his master and the late Chandra Rao’s daughter, and 
treacherously slew him at a private meeting. [Sarkar, ibid, 
p. 65, speaks of 44 Shambhuji Kavji ” as 44 the murderer of H. 
More.' 4 ] He escaped unscathed and quickly brought Shivaji to 
the scene with a vast army. Javli was captured after six hours' 
fighting, and several members of the Mor£ family were taken 
prisoner. But Chandra Rao was either absent from the place 
or fled away before its fall. He took refuge in Raigarh. Shiva 
invested it and gained possession of it by negotiations. The 
two boys. Krishnaji Chandra Rao More and his younger bro¬ 
ther Baji Rao More, were carried away by Shivaji to Puna and 
there the elder one was beheaded.” 43 

None of these details 44 critically discussed ” and finally con¬ 
catenated by Sarkar as 44 the most probable reconstruction ” of 
the Javji affair, tallies with Sabhasads account given by him 
earlier. There Raghunath Ballal Korde was commissioned 44 to 
kill ” Chandra Rao ; actually he finds that Hanumant Rao was 
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Slain, and Chandra Rao took refuge in Raigarh. According to 
Sabhasad, Raghunath “ stabbed Chandra Rao and his brother 
Surya Rao,” and “the assassins promptly rushed out of the 
gate, cut their way through the alarmed and confused guards, 
beat back the small and hurriedly gathered band of pursuers 
and gained a chosen place of hiding in the forest. According 
to Sabhasad, again, it was Hanumant Rao who held out in a 
neighbouring village, after Chandra Rao and Surya Rao were 
stabbed. Then there were pretended negotiations and Hanu- 
mant Rao was stabbed by Sambhaji Kdvfi , 44 and not by Raghu¬ 
nath Korde. The discrepancies have not been explained by Sir 
Jadunath. If Sabhasad was really ‘ such an authority there is 
no reason to disbelieve in a matter like this,' we find no reason 
either why his details should be tampered with or his authorita¬ 


tive account contradicted finally. 

For one thing. Sarkar has not strictly adhered to Sabha- 
sad's text in his citations: (») “ learning that Chandra Rao 
usually lived in a careless unguarded manner is contrary to 
Sabhasad’s description of JavJi as a place well guarded by ten 


to twelve thousand troops ( 3 ^ TO 

vm <*! r The “ sma11 “ d . 

gathered band of pursuers," therefore, does not sound plausible. 
<«) There is nothing in Sabhasad’s text which corresponds to 
—“ and gained a chosen place of hiding in the forest. Secondly, 
the name of the younger brother given by Sabhasad is Suryap 
Rao and not Baji Rao. Both of them were stabbed and presum¬ 
ably killed ( rmn ) < 6 according t0 S f b ^ Sad 

Chandra Rao was absent and came to terms with Sivap later 
at Raigarh. according to Sarkar. Finally, the two brothers were 
taken to POona where Chandra Rao alone (says Sarkar) was 
beheaded : though according to his other authority Tartkh-i- 
Sivafi), “Shivaji sent Raghunath Ballal to Chandra Rao to ask 
for the hand of his fair daughter. On reaching the place. Raghu¬ 
nath first went to the diwan Hanumant Rao and stabbed him 
to death at the interview. He returned by a night-march to 
Shivaji (at Purandar). who was highly delighted and by qiyck 
marches arrived before Javli with a vast army and took it after 
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MX hnure: of fighting. The sanloTS Bajt ami Krishna Rao. aged 

14 and IS years respectively, were brought prisoners to Puna 
and there beheaded. The women and children were set fra."*' 

Here again, it is obvious that Grand rat Ran who was only 

15 year* of age could iw have had a daughter whom $tvajl 
might even pretend to ask in marrisHt, Besides, "the late 
Chandra Rao's daughter" broken of by Sir Jadurwlh finds no 
place in any of tin? authorities cited by him. Though T. S. 
states that both the brothers were beheaded. 0aji i* found alive 
by Sarkar. by ollwr evidence, - and therefore cnuJd not haw 
been beheaded by Sivajn at Poona His attempt at the repu¬ 
diation of Liu; aiiejp'd correspondence of Chandra R3r> with the 
‘AdflsJjIlii government for reooveiing his heritage ("which 
would be a puite natural and legitimate desire ") [s tou naive, 
inasmuch as he himself admits that Saji escaped (on 2Nth 
August, according to the SMivopu r Daiiar Yadi 1 . assumed the 
hereditary tide ol Chandra Ran. and in March K565 joined 
ini Singh fur war against SivnjT : AmUiji Gnvind R5o Mm,'- was 
also with him.* 1 ' 


In the fight of the above examination of Sir Jadunath Sar- 


ket s version of the Jav]t incident we should look for something 
more piaustble That Sivujf captured Javfi after six hours fight¬ 
ing. and that Chandra Rio submitted at Raigarh after negotia¬ 
tions, are two important facts admitted by Sarirgr. after con¬ 
sidering all die Evidence. Hit; contemporary Jcdlkl iekavais re- 
coids f “ SivSjj goes and captures after taking with him- 
sdf and fighting with the help of, the contingents of KanhojI 
.fedhc DeSmufth, and Banrfal, and SiJimkar. and the Dt-imuklii 
□f MavaJ.”*« 

Purtbcr details are supplied by the Jedlh; Karina which 
states ; " In courts of time when an expedition against Jdv|i 

planned, Kanhoji N3yak and the f^mukhs were suni- 
fflutnxl together with their contingents and sent against the 
Mw*is of JnvJj who had been already routed by Kanhop and 
who had fled from J3vJi. Later, however. Hanumant R3o Morf 1 
renewed the insi erection in the Jor valley against whom dntfjf 
sent Ragfiunat h Baity Sefrurr with a body of troop* from Poona. 
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Kaghututth fella) killed Hanuram Rao and took poast-ssiwft of 
Jor. 

“ Soon after, Sivaji hiffiltif wmt against Javb with the 
troops of ihti Deimukhs and captured it on 31 December Itao- 
When Chandra Rio lost J3vjj fie tuoV shelter at RairJ fi t 
KaiEad) where Sivaji besieged him. The hewing unity was 
composed of the contingents of Kitnhoji and Other DesiinddiS 
among whom was one llaibat RSo Silimkar Disrtuikli of Cun- 
;ati MavaJ. He mediated foe Chandra Ran with SivajT “id 
brought about a meeting between them- Negotiations uwk 
place and Rftir! was captured rn tiw DwrmuAfti year I57h i 
For these services, Haibat R&O ftilrmksr was given a fresh seal 
Of LVsmnklii in his jurisdiction of Gucijan M3vs| and Siv'j' 
composed his domestic ^uarre] by effecting a partition. il 

All elaborate and interesting account of the JSvh incident 
K also available in the Morf Bakkut which was first fM™^“ 
by D B I’tirasnTs to his Ilikiisn SatngTohit (June 190J.'. -^ c " 
oording to it. Kraoail BWT ruled at Jt* i<* three when 
Sivaji demanded submission from him The proud More, how 
ever, was not to be easily bowed down. ' TNm tliere came to 
be great enmity between Chandra Rao and Sivap MnhSrij. 
Sivaji Mah5raj sent Sdrya Rio K3k<f£ mid 3000 infanliy against 
javfi. Descending from the Nisni ChSt of MaMtaleivar. - 
they laid siege to Javji. The approaches of Jnvl. were difficult : 
there were dense duster* of bamboos. There the fighting went 
on for a month. At the end of the montli Kf^iiji BajT More 
fb'ije left Javli and went with his men io RSigad . 
Mahiinlj advanced against it Chandra held out al ■ i 
gad for three months. Then peace was made. - ” Thun fohnw 
illuminating detail* of the scent of meeting Sivaji intended 
to restore jSvti to Chandra HAo if be agreed to he ^bmisive 
and loyal. * Taking Kpyjaja with him. he came to Chok'tfi. 
Kwse wrotf secretly to Vyankfljl ^ Ghorpadi! of MndW. 
a mwabdor of Bijupur . You are 0 manftbdffr of the Pddshah. 
Wu too are esteemed rajas under the P3<Hbahi ’i on and wc 
are relative. Siv3jf Rljd Bho^ is self styled king. Me has 
made such trouble for the RidshSh So, by hook nr cru*. in 
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zny way that you think suitable. secure our release twh 1 here 
and take ub tu Miidlm], After we have joined you, we sdiaJf 
Hum exert ourselves to tftv. utmost . .. Thwe tetters were rtis- 
cowed by the messengers of Sivaji Mahara} Hu read them 
and saw there was treachery. Then he said ti> Kr^ndji Vnn 
an d I rue i at Rai^ad- You Rave me your word of honour that 
yvti would not be unfriendly to roc Sft|j fc yon sent treasonable 
lutLm to VjronkajI Gborpa^ ft is dear from this dial you 
SAh& are faithless people*—Thu* accusing him, Sivajj Mate 
raj had him beheaded at Chfikan. From that time ite rule of 
the More* disappeared from Javli/^ 

The charge of treason tes nut therefore, issued trom 11 somt 
iwidem theorists" as Harkar aJlep$ r hue ii at least as old and 
authentic as I h? above record The conduct ascribed t a Bajj 
More by Sarkxr h also in keeping with that Sivajis Jim inter¬ 
ference with the Moflfe appears la have been in connexion with 
the succession disputes after tte death of Fhiulat Rfe, the 3a at 
of the Chandra Raot> in direct lineal descent Krsnftjl BajT 
l^-iie was adoptLxi from the £ivthar f amity.'* Appels from 

rival claimants BavJbd interference from outride* Afaal Khan, 
the rftadfr of WiU p deputed KSnhoji Jedliti to settle the affairs 
of J&dL but bo proved to be in league with Shafts Hanu 
mant I^ao, having taken possession of Jor (or iohar) Kbore, 
imisl have invited punishment upon himself Similarly, Sabhn- 
sad speaks of another B^bji Rati at 0 ijj or rebel whom SiviSfJ, 
after the fall of J5v|i. imprisoned and blinrfrd.** Many a toot 
dur dispute between the Munis and Srvufi which embittered their 
delations is also on record. 111 There is every reason to believe 
lhaf Kp&iaji uwed his position to Sivaji The T&fkk-i-Swojl 
refers Ui hint as &mdm r not Hence Sivuji's demand front 

him to renounce the title of J Uji as recorded in the Motti 
Bukhar i Thtse antecedents explain Sivajl s conquest of Javii 
in 16a6. 

TT,e M*£* twins loyal to and dependent on Bijapfir, were 
obviously a tlwm in the side of Srvfijf He would not tolerate 
them unless they showed loyal suhintSsion to him. Failing this 
he felt it nec«5ory lo remove then) from fits path of expansion. 
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Hence SabMsato 

unless Chandra 

“ The kingdom cannot achieve J accom pl is h this bet- 

»- r " be Z "'to him % negotiations.”* 0 He 
ter than >° u _ <;-&*& , was wn t as he jib or envoy with 

(Raghumth Balta! Sabnv>) was * a suic i da l 

an escort of 100-125 armed men. ^ ul ™ urderous ernmd 
venMreforsbtha sraJj pTO » P ^ 

to a Stronghold well defend “ > an of the Mor & single- 

^dS L^*of the interview, his rashness cannot be 

handed m the cou meditated murd er treacherously plan- 

construed as an act o p ' n ■ wr opinion, was 

w and i-igato b, s™j ” ,/ thc al [ e ged 

™»e *f* ■> . Js that was Med, 

cnme at Yet has ^ used by Sabha- 

and not Chandra Baa The verD^ „ ^ ^ fences r 

sad on the same page in the sense oi „ 

fTT&S: afnfmtnt nirt 3 i; nN^Rff m 35 

«WK TOtfllR*. V** **^^, was raided ; a great 
“ Junnar city was raided - - - not therefore 

battle .as fought with not find the 

necesaar.iy "'* Jf Kords (wh0 was merely an envoy) 

name of Raghunath B , distinguished action dur- 

among there who were the important 

ing the Javh camp f.®\ . d ^ de iiberately set by SivSjl, 

“murder” upon which h . , o ^ highly rewarded 

as alleged, we should hav ^ £ r assassination of 

like BTr Singh Bundela by Jahangir for the 

Abul Fa<JI. , 

According to Sabhdsad, Moro «-*W - ^ 
ed with the Pesvaship ; that office was o and Gangaji 

NTlkanth Ro'ekar^ Nifo and Govindbfc* (sons of 

Manga ji became Vakms. t>a , t u. (JPadhyes . 

the ceMwated PrabhakarblW^^™ “ 7000 tese and 3000 

M1 £ d Y^rKank Utat of 10.000 Maval infantry. 
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natli Balia) Konfc must liave continued to be; Satin « Or pay- 
itiaslLT ; iy[kr-jia Dik-sii MujtttHdar or Accountant-General, and 
SonajT Pam Dabn or Secmtaiy. They had been appointed by 
niLlt of ,nfd ability- as early as 1630. To them Stv^ji 
Dad added Tulfojj Chur Mira(h5. as Sarnotiat, and Naiayan 
Pant as divisional Paymaster" 

^Thr acquisition of Javfi brought great accession of strength 
to torty. Its linarrfpd manures augmented bis resources in 
money i and iu very position gave him iinmwi* strategic ad¬ 
vantage He followed up this success by the subjugation of 
dK Sma arid Aitfcfe of SnvUrpilr Now perched on the 
Sanyfldri. at a point (4000 ft. above ^-| eve l, where no less 
Than eight passes cross the range into the Kotiks through 
counts JEOiges and narrow foot^racks. be erected the historic 
stronghold of Prat-ipgad and installed therein his inspiring 
goddess Bhavant. He had also secured Riiignd wLicli was ulti 
niately to be hi* capital, and where his coronation as CUM* 
pan was celebrated in 1674- Immediately his greatest gain wae 
that the recruiting ground of h* famous Maval bww was en¬ 
larged. Mb Kingdom now comprised, besides JJvJi and its 
foflrcsscs, -Sdpa, Bari man and Indapflr m the S, E. ; Puiandar. 
Railtmf, Kcxajana and Tonpi in the S,; and TiJkwja, lyihgad 
reUnachi m the- N. W„ overlooking the Konfcjn 
frwn the crest of the SahySdri Range." 

It will he obvious from the above position that the Konkati 
*uu the most natural field of expansion for Sivaji’s king¬ 
dom. That, however, divgjf had to reckon with Bijanflr, the 
Mughais. the Siddl*. and the European* ' Portuguese, Dutch, 
l-rwieh. and English). Though the Mughal* won; to prove, 
finally f OT StvaJE, the most fotmidahk enemy f Autauga* was 
V™ 1 *' of the Dttm from 1636 44 mid 1652-571. his in** 
dote OHMem was with Bitfpflr and the Siddis as i, s , u bordi- 

T* Eumpeaife ^ % tbeir situation and .mere**, 
-Jwayi sitting nn the fence. Atunugn* was cleverly egging on 

rr « l i Ckk ^™’ 1 Wh ° WaB mowing into ■ menace 

llw Muslim jwswors. The message he left for Wdil Sfthb 
Ve Hu * humixtiy \th for dip North to omtesr the thropp speaks 
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lof itself " Hxpt‘1 Siva who ha-, awaked into ,ht possess °* 
^the Sit the tod." it -aid : -» *» *+ * ^ 

lain hi, ttnrtok K ivc turn Wf« ^ 

impuJ ;,r dominions » that h, n»y not <M*> ^ 

]r4 trended 3u& activities as far as team and Ahn-^na^i 

.r,f which w* shan Alliail **‘ h ^ t: d "' 

OTCicd his uflK. rs to carry trn ro[>™ak devastating and plund 

inR without pity. Poona and ChBka* were to be 
J i te r&yp I* enslaved ot killed, and those who had abetted 
in *e hoKril tenitoriee to be slant ** 

m'Lte Of Bijapur at this tin* was pitiable Muh«n^d 
tfdilShah had died on 4 Nov. ljGSfi. APtoW* had corned 
to success to cede Bidar, Kal>*ii and Panada together with 
the 'payment of an indemnity nf of* ton■ * 

*..£-**a*-**" 5 " “ 1 SSTS. W* 

tS29s r it 
:^":eS»« 3 £ 

ssritf ss=r§K3 

ri,, „* j—* 165*. s-.*; , J-S 

St-i* - --S 5 S 

Suoa Pandit as your «*«» lf ' ™ _ ™w me. and 

SOD Ivor* under one of your Cheers *» - Je|J upon l0 

v°° *ai I*«M *> — Who. swii 

srtsssss^Sarjs: 

«• «*.• * *** 
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Atate5i ■ lui expedition wax undcnakai gainst the Portuguese at 
Kalri; and fJhjva^i. DSdajI BapujT (a cousin oi 
Pant Ptivii waa put in chatgo of it. Ltidap Krgna and hk 
brother Sakhoji (the *«rW*te of KMiuji Nayafci were sped- 
aif;, called with their strong Mavaf contingents. Dddfijf Ki^ia 
was put in charge of Kaf^ aod Sakhoji in charge of Bfafonfl 
k> captured Kalya*? and Bhivandi. plundered the Portuguese 
«"1 "1-MislW a post „ Art. The PbrtS 
weal » pay s Mc,„i, mi , ^amr of yo!d every year Si«ii 
Wrt the Ctcck e, Dhtyedt. Thfc , ‘ Jh^LhS 
flSrt brought rn plenty u f money and provision*. The accouiu 
tundudes with the observations that Sakhojr was killitf i n the 
uptrahonsv but the whole territory was captured ; that \h lit 

^ ^ p facc d in chatKt of ^nS tZ y fZ 

JJ* t JT^ ,MI 01 ir0 " *' Mpons ' radcet$ ^ «Ptuied were 
debuted over several forts; and that SvSjl fcundad 8w- 

2”2 f “* of MjBad ^ well as strengthened the de- 

ZZ ■T™ ?2 <“* ° f Ptawi >*" He A)*, made Kalvib, 

a naval base and built dockyards/* ' 

the MmZ 1658 * miuil ■** *>«*** into 

UtL Kolabo drstn* appears to taw ^ assjsn . d by ^ ^ 

who were eager to throw off the Muslim yoke. *! ^ mmb . t 

£2? ft-S ™ or built : Sj? 

v ^ cl,a - &hn5 ' 1 ^- iSudliuRad, etc. Both tire Siddis of 
/□n^ and the Pfctu#** were aiunned by 

and Boapur detern^-d to stop the aggmiBOOSL The result was 
d^DitTtT 811 ° { Af23i Kifin Wbo ***** in Septonlw Jd® 

d«p«ethe rainy season. only te with his tragic l^Z 

Sr:: ik * This ^«•»ss; 

or another great controversy on the conduct and motiva nl 

a ;:;ki»- i t j 8 - kipartaa h*™ *** ow^™ 0 / 

~ ^rjas? “*“ * 1 *-** 

app^'tTrr 1 il ?J!*** indduit in *be «W Anri™ 

ti 1 ' ’£**** “-*» *" m him at OOee with 
troops Krxbrp and KhandoiT Kimpdt- were among 
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the first to obey his summons* But Kanhoji Jedhe informed 
Sivajl of what was happening. Since the narrative of the 
Kama is too long, we would recommend the reader to peruse 
it either in the Marathi text or in the Shivaji Souvenir trans¬ 
lation. We shall merely recount it here very briefly in part. 
The oaths exchanged between Kanhoji and Sivajl on this his¬ 
toric and critical occasion are very illuminating. 

* KanhojI Nayak informed Sivajl of these happenings in a 
personal letter, to which he received a reply that KanhojI should 
get all the people td swear an oath of loyalty, or that he should 
please himself by going over to the gtjan. In this situation, 
KanhojI Nayak, with his five sons, went and saw Sivajl at Siva- 
pattan and addressed him thus, in a private interview Your 
father had obtained an oath from me and sent me in your ser¬ 
vice. I am prepared to remain true to it, I am at your ser¬ 
vice with my five sons and all my men. and will fight unto 
death for you. If we die, who is going to enjoy the watrn ? 

I cannot prove false to my oath." Thereupon Sivajl said : If 
so, you should solemnly swear the renunciation of your watmi. 
KanhojI took some water into his hands and poured it down m 
confirmation. ... Then Sivajl and KanhojI ate milk and nee 
together, put their hands on bel-bkandar, and exchanged so emn 
oaths: sivajl saying. " We and our descendants shall never fail 
to look after you and your descendants; when I am victorious 
I shall reward you justly.” Then KanhojI conveyed the message 
to all the Desmukhs declaring : " The Kfian is treacherous. 

When his object is accomplished, he will rum us f _ ^ 

Marathe kingdom is our own. We should stand by ^pand 
protect it with our contingents and courage.' They repeated the 
oaths and Sivajl got together an army of the Mavafes. 

Then the visit of the Kfcan was negotiated and arranged at 
Pratapgad, through PantajI Gopinath. Kanhoji and the other 
Desmukhs were stationed at Javli; Modal was posted at Dare, 
and Haibatxao BalajI Silimkar at Boche-ghoh Pass At ai pri¬ 
vate conference Sivajl told Kanhoji : I have u “ _ 

in you, but I am not equally sure about the others. You know 
how treacherous the Khan is. If I succeed at the meeting, three 
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L^unn will Iw ftotn the tort,, on which yuu should afj attack 
the 1 forces at Hir. If I am captured by the KMn. you 

should blxti his path at Wardhani and prevent hh fdtfoea join¬ 
ing him.' ^ iiKarn gbt Kanhoj! to swtar loyalty KanhojT 
<Jooe more promised to tx&cufe his orders fully. 

A fcrand structure was erected a i the foot of Pmxftp&i 
whef * AfiaJ KtJjn came to visit fiivSjl, in the month of Kart Hat 
tii risv 1 ikii-i year faint 1581, seared in a palanquin. and ac¬ 
companied by his Hivoy *tnd escort, Sivaji had already stlcct- 
k) his men and assigned to them various duties. During the 
mwtinK, Afeal JS]ja,j caught hold of SivSjTs neck under his 
arm. when Sivaji (forearmed as he was with icipuMtes) cut 
open his entrails, On getting hii neck released SivSjf took out 
his sword. The liiyin's men put him into the palanquin and 
bt ' Kan 10 nlJ1 ' 1 !ii envoy and some attendant* attacked and 
wounded ParttiJjJ Gopinarh. Instantly, however, Jiva Alahala. 
Baji Sarje Ran, and a few others, counter-attacked them, pull¬ 
ed down the Kiian from his palanquin and Siviiji severed his 
head. The gum, woe at once fired from the furl: KAtihoji and 
the Dfcimukhs attacked the Bijapurf forces at FSr and captured 
thwr elephants, horses and materials. The Khopdes fled with 
hhy of their followers along Hie bank of the Koyna. Thus wa« 
the victory won by Sivajf, 1 ® 

The whole affair has been well discussed from various points 
«t v* w and source* by Sir Jadumith Sarkar in his Skiveji and 
His limn. We find no ics&un to disagree with either his evi¬ 
dent or his conclusions- - The weight of recorded evidence, as 
well as the piohabdlti^ «f the case." he writes, "support the 
v*w that a fiat Kl}3n struck the first Mew and Shivajt only 
committed what Burke calls, ’a preventive murder.' It was, 

as 1 wrote in the Mod** in 1907. 'a case of diamond 

€m diamond/' ,f » 

Thtj amotion diauTtf be humanly vituaJiftf^, firvl^ wfli by 
??* iighung. iwt for hts own pensmal snfvan«nkBt P but for the 
liberatm of his people and country from the yoke of the Mb- 
- ^ v ,at ^ ~'i l needed hitherto in f-xtertdjriE his power and 
► enoe without facing a lug army or fighting a pitched battle. 
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Mav be, a* Agrftiifirii put it, he had M staked into possess™ 
ni several Ibrta and land*. Now he was. confronted with an 
wperiEJktuI genera], an army caruprising at least 10,000 cavalry 
‘ and artillery, etc The BljSpflr j^ov^mmmt had set its whole 
machinery of ridmini^tj atkrn to nKibilise even the Mavaj De^ 
nmklisj against £iv3jT. Afial lilpu had bailed with a bravado 
and fanfaronade that were calculated to damOtralke and un- 
nen p e Ihr- Mara this. He had hnnsted " What i^i SivajJ f . I 
dull bring him alive a prisoner, without even once alighting 
from my horse"™ If the traditional accounts axe to be trusted, 
be had started with a devastating campaign laying his impious 
banda oft Tulji BftavSnl Even ihn English had come tn know 
that the Dowager Queen of Bijapim M because *he knew with 
'hat strength {10,000 horse) hi- f Aizal Khan) was not able to 
^st SivSjT counselled him to pr*t*nd frimiskip with his 
4 nmy, which he didT™ Under these circumstances. SJvafl an- 
td with alacrity and judgment 

Ateal Khan seemed equally anxrouss in spite of his bluster, 
lo capture SivajT il he corid without fighting a battle He 
therefore proposed parleying through his envoy Krwaji Bltis 
fer, But £iivap caught scent of the Kfia n s real intentions,- 
" whether through intdligencs or -uspicioii it’s not known, ' 
write the English Hr took counsel with hi* mother. JijaMi: 
he had a vision, or the goddess Bharani appeared to encourage 
and bless him, in a dream, He also ,, ke|>t his powder dry 
made sagacious dispositions Of hi* troops reinforced with the 
divisions of Nclaji Pal tear and Mom Trimbak Pingk'/’ 1 and 
determined to fact the consequences with coolness, caution and 
courage TTie result was a triumph of superior stiateg} the 
tragedy of Mahk-rit-Tujjar and his ill-fated army, in the 
BahnmnI adventure against tlk: SiiMs. repeated rlself. It was 
a national crisis for the MuSthas ; and. as with the Spanish 
Armada in the English Channel, in 1588, Crod reemed to have 
breathed his squall and scattered the enemy's forces- Tla: 
ambushed Mara(hS armies fdl upon the Btjaphr cavalry, and 
the carnage was terrible. Only Uwse who begged for quarter 
"holding gras* between their teeth " were spared. 3,000 men 
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wwn? kflfcd, according to reports received hy the English at 
Katfpur a few days later.*' Even (*fephant& and camels were 
hadcud to pieces ; 4,000 boa* 1,300 camels. 65 elephants, tna- 
sun» north more than 10 l£kkz of rupees, besides artiliety. i 
waRfjnns, ammunition, etc. were captured hy the Marathi*’* 
Needless to add, it brought g^iy to Siv3Jf and humiliation to 
Bljapur. 


Smarting under this blow, die Bijapflr government d» 
[Mid ted another army under F’azt Khan son of Afial Klia r 
who had evaped f mra the holocaust GJvAp was besieged m 
PanhaiS by 15,000 ’ Adt^JjahS poops, while (Lie Marttb,! gar- 
tison numbered no more than 5- 6,000. It was an unctjual 
Struggle; yer SivajT escaped through superkw strategy, Divid¬ 
ing bis forces, he left for VrSJgad (07 miles m the Wcstf 
with half his army on 13 July 1660, leaving F^nhaLi in the 
charge of the gallant Pratap Ra« Gujar. He was hotly pursued, 
but die heroism of BSjj Prabhu. D^pandc of Hrnfc» Mava|- 
Leontdas of MarStha history—enabled Sivaji to escape by hold¬ 
ing up the pursuers at Pavankhind. 

[Jealh clamoured, and tall figures screw'd the ground Like 
trees in a cyclone ' 


Seven hundred brave Mart (lias laid down their lives in 
this Thermopylae ’ for Urn safety of their King, Fanluiia was 
lost (22 Sept. 1660), but the Saviour of the Marafhas was 
saved.- Nc*t came the struck with the Mcgliai empire 
It lias been observed htforu that, towards ths- dose oI 
Amatigzeb'a last vioemyaity in the Deccan. the MarSthSs had 
^rcady begun their incursion* into d*. impend territory 
Bijapdr had narrowly escaped /mm the designs of Aurangwb. 
at least for the time bung, and was tmdined to wM at SivajiV 
toids beyond the ’Adi^jaM dominitm Abmadnagar unci Jun 
nar were despoiled by the Mantes. J-Yom the latter place 
alone Sirajf obtained 3.1XX000 hons, 200 homes, and much 
)«vetkry and clothing** However, not until Aurangzfb was 
iirinl> seated on bis if!-gotten throne, could he take effective 
sfefK tor the security uf the Deccan which he fad hurriedly 
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fofsaktsi in 1&57. In July 16S& he despatched his uncle SHa'isUi 

Khan as its Viceroy. ... . , 

While Sivftjl was besieged at Fanhaft. the new ^ Mughal 
v Viceroy opened a second front" a^insi *he Marathi hy 
■ i tracking Chikaq <18 mils to the Norm Of *»»*)■ This 
rdace was of strategic Yflhie on tfie resile from AjOTfradnagat into 
the Konkay, It was valiantly dcfcsnded hy tlw old Mamfha 
wteran PirangjI Narnia. He held out tenaciously for mo 
months, and entortrd admiration even from iilia lAt * 

When he was forced to capitulate ho refused to be enticed 
away from his allegiance to SirJjF and was allowed to rejom 

hl! February 1661 SivajI surprised Kar Talb iOf&XtSv 

Mughal officer who had been conuni^oned by 3]A ^ta Liyin 
m recapture Kaly® While the Khan was descending from 
(ho Khor GhSt widi his heavy artillery and baggage. - ivnji 
pound'd upon him and. cutting off alike * retreat »«1-*» 
forced him to buy bis escape with a ransom. He followed up 
. this initiative by a cyclonic campaign in the Kotikan Fating 
Krtaji Palkar to take care of his rear. Sivajt overran . 
Adilmahl coastal districts from Dandfl-l^pun to Kiiarepatar, 
His movements were so rapid ,hat no opposition was e 
inywhn. Pitaji NEtanth and Ta™p Matotorf disttnguisted 
ihanaelved during this campaign. ^.r^ hiS ^h ^ 

in tor. Knnkan by building new Strongholds Hhr 
and PSlgprh, ruling the fugitive ^6,nOMm ’ 

culturisis and traders with grfraws subeld-ra. 'hough r 
Mughal* reconquered KalySn and dominated Northern Kon^tl 
1166163), SivSiT retained hi* hold over Ratoon and the 
S K corner of the Krifeba District. Then came 

at Poona in the night of 5 April 1663 : a blow, b® '•’ ir ar 
has described it. wboae cleverness of design, ntfltneae of «ecu- 
bto and completeness »f sucwsa create in the Mughal Court 
and camp a* much tenor about SivdjTs prow«». as hta coup 
. againir Afzal KJjan had done atow r the W jf?“ Ss \ 

Slia’isUi Khin had occupied Poona since 9 May l w - 
the celebrated adventure of flnfcji, whose romantic details are 
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familial to every schoolboy, rti^pears to have taken ijlao.—not 
in the Lai Mahal itstff—but in the camp. Both Sahhasuri and 
Abb£ Carre speak 0/ the " camp" rather than of a house or 
palace. Philip CylTurds letter of 12 April 1663 < from Raji- 1 
ptir to Sural) gives us the best contemporary report of the 
inciiknL" 

ItiltijJ Pandit.' it stalty, 'is returned, and present upon 
his Arrival lie deviled me to write to Your Worship .. . Ytstci- 
day arrived a letter from the Rajah, written by himself, to Riiuji, 
Bering him an account how that he himself, with 400 choke men, 
went to Sbafela Kfean'a camp ; there, upon some pretim 
iwhidi lie did nnt insert in his letter > fie gat into his tent to 
setam, and presently slew all tile watch, killed Sj>4'ista KhSni 
eldest son, his son in Taw. twelve of his chief women, forty greiir 
ptTstms attending then general; wounded £b3'kta Klran with 
his own hand (and thought to death, but since hears fit lives), 
wounded six mot® of his wives, two marc of his nuns •, and 
after all tfus, ic-turns hut kn&tng six men and forty wounded; 
10,000 horse under Rajah j as want Singh standing still and 
offered to pursue him ; so that it is generally believed it 
was done with h» consent, though Aivaji tells his men. his 
ParamtivitTa bid him do iL* 

The consequence* of such ma»u : r-strnk<s of strategy migiu 
wry well be imagined. The catastrophe earned for Sha'feta 
Khan a penal transfer to Hrnga! which a chronicler has des¬ 
cribed as ' hell crammed with good things' SvajJ was fast 
Acquiring a reputation for working miracles ; ' Report hath 

made Trim an airy body, and added wings; or else it were im¬ 
possible he could be at so many places, a°> he is said to t* at. 
afl at one time- . . They ascribe to him to perform more than 
a Herculean labour that he m become the laifc of all conditions 
or people. .,, Sivaji reigns victoriously and uncontrolled ihsl 
he fe a terror to all the kings and princes round about, daily 
increasing in strength . , , He is very nimble and active, im- 
prrsing strange labour upon himself that he may endure Irntd- i, 
"hip, and also exercises his chsefest men that he Hies to and frt> 
with incredible dexterity.'** 
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One important »3ennait in Stv3jTs strategy was that he 
allowed no breathing tinu; to liis enemies and acted with in¬ 
credible swiftness. Soon alter his Poona adventure he descend¬ 
ed into the Konkao and struck a blow at tiiosc who were friendly 
towards Bijapur. Tin! Savant of Kudal was the chief victim of 
this campaign. Though a Blind a, like Sivaji, Lakliam Savant 
had been acting contrary to Live- interests of the Marat has a( 1 d. 
consequently. ffltrfljl thought it necessary to occupy his territory 
The Dutch Register fnr 14 Nov, 1663- states " At Last, on the 
23rd May, the great rebel Siwaai oi iglnator of all these inter¬ 
nal I roubles, has come down to the pi evince of Csndad with 
his army comprising of 4,00fl horsemen and 10,000 footmen, 
which created a great fear and panic among the inhabitants of 
Vingiirla The Dessy ■ Desai 1 Zokhnmsant i Lidtjmao Slrantj. 
well known from former letters, sent a Brahmin to the Com¬ 
pany's camp with the information of Si wait's arrival and with 
the request that our men. the governor and all the merchants 
of Vingurla, would cmne to the plan' where he stayed at the 
moment called Wiri loving the camp ior lodging) under die 
care of only 2 or 3 Dutchmen. The Resident, considering this 
a treacherous scheme to murder him, declined this Offer: and 
indeed, afterwards our men heard that Iht* said Lokhamsani 
intended to attack our residence, against which attack llicy pre¬ 
pared"-' Another entry in the Dagh Register reads " Tidings 
came to Golkonda that can lodgings at Vingurla tiad been parti* 
ally diarlruycd by Swart and that the inhabitants haw fled 
This was a blow intended more against Bijapur than against 
the European settlement*. It was portentous of the more 
dramatic blow un Surat that wio- soon to follow. Alarmed by 
these activities. the Dowager Queen of Bijapflr oomplainfd to 
ShahjT of his son** depredations t “ Altlwugh you are a ser¬ 
vant r.f this fkwemmont. you have committed treachery by 
.-eodtug yqur son SivajT to Poona and mwttine the authority 
nf the Badsfeih there- Hu has captured some forts belonging 
to the Baddisih. conquered anti plundered several districts and 
provinces, overthrown one or two principalities, and killed scene 
chiefs submissive to the Badshah. Now keep your son under 
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proper control or your jifgir win be. confiscated. 1 ' Shah}! replied . 
■ J Although fflvSjr is my son. he has fled from me. He is no 
longer under my control, I am a failliEuI dependant of the 
Badshah- Though Sivoji h my hu, His Majesty may a [lack 
-him 01 dewi with him in any way he Pikes, ; J shall nor inter 
fee/^ A similar attempt was also made to tackle £ivijl 
through the Portuguese at Goa and the Debate of Kudal.*- 
Meanwhite sivajt suddenly turned north and 1 bliUud b Surat in 
the hrst week of January 1GML 

On 5 January he was at Gandcvi 38 miles south of Burnt 
The nest day ■ Wednesday 6 Jan. 1664) at 11 a.m. he wai 
within bowthuL of tht Burhanpur Gate of the emporium. 
E^caliut writes : “ Thuss farr, den ft- Browne. I had wrote on 
Tuesday the lifth January about ttn in the morning, when on 
a sudden a strong alamne was brought to out house from the 
towne with news that Seva-Gee Raya . was coming downc 
with an army of an uncertain number upon Burnt to pillage the 
city, which news strooke no small consternation into the minds 
of a wcake and cffcmumtii people in soe much that on all 
hands there was nothing to be seene but people flying for their 
Lives and Samensing the loss of their estates ; the richer sort 
whijse stock of money was targe enough to purchase that favour 
at the hands of tin; Governor of the CastL, made that then 
sanctuary' and abandoned their dwellings to a merciless ion, 
wich they m^ght wdJ enough haw defended with rest of the 
low nu had they had the h^artes of men," J * But panic is para¬ 
lysing and a? Carre observed, |Jje courage of the inhabitant 
of Surat ' did not serve as ramparts.' In fact, the biggest port 
□n this side of India belonging to the Mughal was ' unfortified 
by art or nature, ■' The Mooch, through the unworthy cnvrtaui- 
ness of the governor of the town. " had nobody to head them, iwr 
nonr unto whom? to joync themselves, and so fled away for 
company whereas if tberi^ had been 500 men trayncri and in 
reaiiytK-ss, as by order of the king ihive ever should, whose pay 
the governor put* into his own pocket, the number to defend 
the cily would have amounted to some thousands. This was 
the condition of the titty at the tyme of its treva&mn>* 
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" Wednesday the bt.ii January, about eleven in the mnm- 
tapr the ( oni*m|xm.Ty eye Witney “ Sew# arrived nm 
x great garden without Hu: Lownc. about a quarter of a mile, 
,nd whilst he was busied in pitching his tunU tent his horse- 
Inm into the outwaid streets of Hus town* to fire line bwses, M 

that in less than haife an ho«« r woc irii ^ lt bt:hold from ^ 
of our house two great pillar nf smoke, the ™rtoin* «g»* 
of a great dissolution, and sue they continued burning that day 
and night, Thursday. Friday and Saturday : still new Ores rais¬ 
ed. and every day neuter and m*rer apptvBthinz our quarter ot 
tte tnwnc. Thai the terror was great, i know you will ea*sv 
brfk-wt and upon his first beginning of bis firing, the ™ lam ^ ef 
ui ihe penpk fled as thkke as possible. *oe dial on iliuisday 
the streets were almost empty, wid. at oilier tym» are ending 
thick with people, and we the English in our Iw* possessed 
n[ a Scraw or plate of reception for si ranged were left by the 
***** and his pi* to make what shift we »•« <»« 
au*!v« from the enemy*: this might the English mid M 
have done, having the town* and going overtiuinvermSv.alv 
to our dtipps, which were then riding tilSwa^f to 

«ti thnuRUt nvore like Englishmen to make 
defend our fives afld goods to tilt uttermost 

loleave money, (to*!*' hoase - ,0 mcix3liSS itttKtf' 

finned in a ration (hat live Dudi ate* did tte 
.here wax DO possibility of rdkvingone arKTher^e^^ 
bring: on the- either side of tow« atmust an English mdc a, 

tain* Du ««■“» -» 

brought to US that Mr. Anthony Smith, a servant of lht ® 
paup*. one wltoe hath been chiefc in several factory.* ™ 
prisoner by SevagfflS wuUkrs os he came ***■"»£» ^ 
house, and was coming to die English - ■■ *' . . 

tome few bourn after to send a note to the i«W. jhcrem 
bre acquaints him with his artftka, that hue bump t 
before Sevagw tie* was asfeed what hre was and such like qties- 
tiuris, and at last by Seirajet lold that hi ilm w ^- ° , 

wry pwml hunt le /Ac &*£&* « » lflet ****""' ™ !y 
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to rtvmgt him self* of Oram 2eb {Ik if Creai A logoi ) t Gcca-ns* 
/i<* Aijrf ufcoripd 4 j.s country, had killed some of His relations and 
that bee would only have the English and Duch give him some 
treasure and hee would not medic with their houses, else h« 
would doe them all mischlcfc possible/' 

Tlujugh Mr. Smith w as kept in duress until Friday altcr- 
nswim lie was Eater released and st-.nl hack lo the English as- a 
messenger with a demand for three lakhs of rupees But Fresh 
deni Oxendai decided to J’auu all cunscq-uuncta* and detained hint 
Luckily, £jvuj} T having obtained eu Chcient booty otherwise, kft 
Surat <m Sunday morning : * P abour 10 o'docke as they tell ut 
bee wem hi* way/'* 8 

Among the bouse* ' fit-red ' by SivajT were those of 'llogs 
Said Beg' and ‘Verge Voras' the two merchant prince* of the 
Empire. “On Friday alter huts laid jan-iiked and dug up Vetgr 
Vorai houHQ, he ficred it and a great vast number more towards 
tire; Ihnrh house* a tier so great a.4 turned the night into du> : 
OB before die smok^ in the day Lyme had almost turned day 
into night; rising soe thick* as it darkened the sun like a gre^i 
cloud," Tlte ftres* however, were not all started by the Marat has. 
We team from Carre that ' when the Rovcrnor of the castle 
opened artillery fire upon tlur Luwii, he shot ul random : and if 
it was to a curtain extent fraught with dangers in regatd to 
Sevagy s -ofdier*. it rendered rbe destruction of the people o! 
Surai tno*t certain.' n * 

The real character of Sivajl as a conqueror is revealed by 
his conduct under extreme provocation- It is in great control 
to Nadir Shah's at Delhi under similar temptation. During line 
ffi c fatal fiours t from 9 am. to 2 F.u, on the terrible Sunday, 

11 March 1739, thure was greater doughtur and dustreictkn at 
the imperial Mughal capital than during the five days" occupa¬ 
tion of Surat by SevSjT The random killing of a few of W* 
followers by some ruffians in the streets of Ddhi, according to 
Ananrimm Mulch! is. provoked the Persian into reprisal* such a* 
the capita] had not witnessed during the 34K year* since Hazrat 
Saliib-Khati Amir Timur ordered Uip inhabitants to He mass¬ 
acred- Tin? loss in Lives and treasure was indeed incalculable 
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ft*her op ** ** was «WP«*d by the furies let J™* up™ 
^ city - the miscreants in some cases appeared to hnve escaped 
Ute the innoctait to he victims. Se^l n*n nnd *<**" 
were driven to insanity and suicide m that ^ 

IMmd h-^were gutted £.^Ste 

these ihnaturved to choke the living Tim deb™ could ot 

«"v by - 6" '»,f T! r 

violent* of the ft«M* *bsi*4 but the blooded, the devo¬ 
tion, and the ruin of families were irreparable. Fur a law M* 
S’— «n»>ned st«wn with cmp«S. a, the > 

garden with dead leaves pnd flowers The town «. l to 

-A^q and had the appearance of a plum warned wli - 

All the regal j~* and property and 
illy were s«*«i by the Persian eoneperor m the citadel. He th 
feLrc possessed of insure to the extent of 60 Haw of ivf***. 
md £d Sand oebtafk ; plat, of gold to the value of <** 

23 ni(Kv., and Uie »*. ,»ny - «»* 
in beauty by any in the world, were valued at aW 50 ™*<> 
The pea each throne alone, constructed at meat pamj- _ 

Rign of Stsah JaMn, had cost one *w °< ™P^ 
tases. and precious ^ 

eves. mctT-L 1 i.uked than can be enumerated, ““ h “^ 
In Short the accumulated wealth of 34S years changed masl.n- 

n a moment ' 1 " . 

Si vail behaved «ith temaAabli «»“= » ! “J* 

- - » «—i f —is: trrs. s 

K?£ .'STS »*.«——- * * 

wG give way to *itd vengeance like the Iram Jma *-■ 
STrZLr write, : "The fellow havdg «**£ “ 
at Eev:,^. with all his might, did not stop hut ran h» bloody 
*ump against SevaffKS brenst. and with such fn™t h ^™ 
Se«tg« and hee fdl tofftfer. the blond ba.tc ****** SjW 
the noise ran through the camp that h“ * as __ miserably 
aye went, 'kill the ptom’ ^“gjl 

lacked; hut Sen** faw-fnf flPrfW 
«uod by haveing cloven the fellow, skull. mM* — |W< * 
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tt> stay i h? execution, and to bring Liu: prisoner# before hint, 
with was immediately done; and Seva get, according as it cant 
in firs minde, caused them to cult of this mars head, that man? 
tight hand, both the iuuid? oi a third " All together atsuif ^ 
four heads and 24 lands were cut off, Then it came to be 1 
Wr. Smith's tutu (being caught as one of the suspected ): ■‘and 
his right land being commanded to he cut: of. hee cryed uut 
in Indoronii to Seva go:-, ratlin to ruti of Ms head, unto trkuh 
md hh holt was taken of, but Stvugn stopped execution, and . 
*we praised be Cod, hee cscafxd f M " J 

Thuvenot, who passed through Surat two yuirs afterwardr 
10 Jan, 1B68 ro Feb, 1667), further noted with satisfaction: 

" AJI the rest of the town was plundered except the monaster* 
nf the Capuchins, 51 hen the plunderers were m from of Ihtv 
Convent they passed by, and they had orders from their chief 
to do likewise, because on the eve of the wry first day. Father 
Ambrose, win? was their Superior, moved with pity for Hit Chrii- 
tiatis inhabiting Sou rat went to see this Raja to speak to them 
tn their favour, and to beg him at least to do no violence in 
their persons. Sivogy had respect for him. Me took him mtdtt " 
kit protection and grunted him what he wanted for the Christ- 
Urni,"’' Creme da Guards categorically confirms; "Men, 
women and children ran naked without knowing where and to 
whnm. But no one was in the peril of his life, fat it was the strict 
ordi r of Sevtigy that, witej resistance was offered, no one should 
hr killed ; and as none resisted none perished.'*** 

Siviiji, according to Carr#, then left Surat as easily as he 
had entered it, " having found in one single city all the wealth 
of the East and securing such war-funds as would not fail him 
fui a long time, ThcvtftOti estimate of the wealth secured 
by Stvijr was ■■ it] jewel*, gold and silver, to the value of above 
thirty French millions.-' According to the English President 
Uwy took away “ m gold. fuarle, precious Kfoties and oilier rich 
goods. 1 1 . till: value of money hundred thousand pounds,"** 
Bemic-r reckoned that Stajl returned "laden with gold and 
Hilver to the amount of several millions, with pearls, silkeit stuffs, 
me cMfira and a variety of other costly merchandise , 
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finally, Valentyn states : " Kvprytiling of beauty casting b 

Surat was that day induced to ashes .... Two or three Banian 
ngathants lost several millions, nnd the total loss was estimated 
' at 3u millions ... He (Siwip.i and his followers apprnpriati.il 
only the most valuable spoils and itislribultd (h* tins valuable 
thing}, which could only hamper Their retreat. amottg the pvtf. 
whereby many acquired much mot* Hum wkul they had lost 
though fitr and (tillage .... fSivaji) departed at the Tim 
jleam of daylight. delighted to have plucked *h(A s fin* feather 
hum Auranpiib's tail """ 

Vafentyn ha* hit the nail admirably on the head. No Ooti- 
qurat tir annexation w as Intended by Sivajl. He only wanted to 
., nRe the Emperor s beard as the English " sea-dogs' Drake and 
Hawkins had done at Cadi*. He alro wanted the ” war-funds 
as Carre noted. All other things wore only incidental to the raid. 
Few other conquerors ip history luivc displayed die rest mint and 
humanity shown by' SivajJ during hi* attack on Sural- 


*rhe defences nf tire greatest port of the Empire had been 
sadly neglected. According to Cosme da Guards ^tme con- 
htwi news of his r Sivaji’s i intention reached Sun ate hut tausvd. 
a trvftl laughter, as hundred and eighty thousand cavalry were 
encamped in the very territories of which Sevagy had become 
master." Bui when ftivajl actually appeared on the «ew. 
InSyct KljUn, the governor, shut himself up like a woman 
inside the fort, and when his men fired out of sheer desperation, 
'more damage was done to the town than the enemy." ™* 

Musraam who had succeeded STfela as viceroy- m the 
Dt«an. was reeling himself at Abmadnagar. earn# only lor 
pleasure and hunting' Jsswant Singh tried to save himself 
ftora obloquy fon account of his alleged delinquency dunog 
die gbTista Ehhn incident) by besieging KondfiOU. Hr was at 
it bum November 1663 to 3S May 1G&1. but was nbl.ged lo 
retire for the monsoon tn Auran^hdd, worm nff than wlul lie 
tad been at the start. Hut iivdji was quite a different type of 
Amend to wait upon the vagaries of weather. Despite the mck- 
mency of tin.- season, he suddenly swooped down upon Ahmad- 
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nagar while the imperialists were still expecting him to be chew¬ 
ing the cud from Surat! 

When Aurangzeb awakened to the realities of the situation, 
he did two things : (1) to set Surat on the road to recovery, f 
and (2) to open a grand offensive against the 'grand rebel' 1 
Sivajl. The two measures were not altogether unconnected. 
Surat was an important source of revenue to the Mughal Empire. 
SivajI's raid had dealt a blow at once to the treasury and the 
prestige of the Empire. The sinews of war came from the 
coffers of the ‘ Banians ', both Christian and heathen. " As 
the advantage the great Mogal derived from Surrate was enor¬ 
mous, writes Guarda, “ and the governor had informed him 
(Aurangzeb) that all was lost and the merchants were ar¬ 
ranging for a change of place on account of the scant security 
of Surrate, he resolved to remedy everything by sending an 
army that would totally destroy Sevagy and detain the mer¬ 
chants. He ordered that they should be excused duties for three 
years, during which period nothing should be paid for import 
or export. This appeased and relieved all, for it was a very - 
great favour in view of the large capital employed by those 
Gentios in trade. The wealth of those people is so great that 
when the Great Mogal sent for a loan of four millions to Ban- 
eane Doracandas Vorase, he answered that His Majesty should 
name the coin and the sum would immediately be paid in it 
" What is still more surprising is that the major part of 
the Baneane’s capital was invested at Surate and this offer 
was made four years after the sack of Sevagy. So much had 
already been accumulated, and considerable had been the profit 
of those three years when no tax was paid.” 103 

We find confirmation of the above in a letter dated 4 
August 1664, written by the Dutch Governor-General to the 
irectors of their East India Company : “ King Orangech has 
ordered the town of Surat to be surrounded by a stone wall,” 

<t says, and has granted a year’s exemption of tolls and duties 
to the merchants, the Company and the English being also 
included. This exemption was to begin from March 16th 1663. 
and we calculate that the Company will then gain a sum of 
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r 5(>.0O0 t£4,300), so that this cutaitropho has btought its 
profit !" '*• 

Oil 3 Octobei 1670 Siv*jl repeated his txpluJi at burjt. 
Pmpeiiy worth about 132 lakhs was looted and Surat ramam- 
in continual dread of tlto MajflthsH. As Sir J. Satkar has 
observed, the rial loss of Surat was not in the booty carried 
awa y by the MaiitM* : " The trade of this, the richest port 

nf India, was practically destroyed . Business was effectively 

wared away from Surat, and inland producers hesitated to send 
their goods 10 this the greatest emporium of Western India " *” 

To tort from Surat to the grand offensive against Sivaji; 
Despatches arrived from Prince Muigzant. writes KliwaiT 
{jjp n to the effect that Shivaji was growing more and more 
audacious, and every' day was attacking and plundering tlie 
imperial teminrici and caravans. Me had seized the pods of 
Jiwal mid Fatal and oil ter-, near Surat, and attacked [he pil 
grims bound for Mecca. He had built several forts along the 
ashore and entirely disrupted maritime intercourse. He had 
also struck copper coins tnkktt-i-put) and hoits m tlu: fort n 
Rajgad. Maharaja Jaswant Singh had endeavoured to suppress 
him. hut without avail,* Hence. R5jA Jai Singh and Drltr 
Khirt were sent to join the armies already fighting against 

SivajT, ' . , . , 

Jai Singh’s career, as Salter has said, had been on, o 

miditninishcd brilliancy from the day when he, an orphan o> 
twelve f now he was 60!. received h,i font appointment in thv 
Mughal army , 1617 ... SIX* then he had fought unto the im¬ 
perial banner in cvety part of the empire. Itom Bolkh m Cui 
ttal Asia to Ihjnpui in the Deccan, from Qandahai in the wiM 
to Mungi. in the east in diplomacy he!*■*■““»* ** 

success surpassing even his victories in the field. Wherever 

was a difficult or delicate* work to be done, the Kmpcfor had 
unJy to turn to Jai Singh A man of infinite tact an pa - 
mce, an adept in, the ceremonious courtesy o ■ * u ' 
master of Turki and Persian, besidi* Urdu and 
dialect, he was an ideal leader of the cnm^.te arrny of Afghans 
and Turks, Sajputs and Hindustanis that followed the ere- 
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scoit-baiwer at tins sovereign o / Delhi . .. His foresight and 
pwitical dinning, hk smoutlinesa of tongue and cool calculat¬ 
ing pcSky, wem in striking contrast with the impulsive nw- 
ro * f,jr ’ fH:kIt4iS daring, blunt Straightforwardness ami impoJiLic f 

chivalry which we am apt to associate wiUi the Kajput due 

nctw i«t r 


Js' hmghs cnadjmur. Dil.r Klyin, was also a Vtiliran 
Hrs res! nan* was Jalui Daud-zaL He hail 

SCmd u " da pT,nCL ' Sttlonan Shikoh during the war of Sukl- 
sion and with Mir Jiimfa in the Assam campaign. He ms 
the founder of ShahjahajtJbad in Uohifkhand He was to win 
unhi,i kunli in the present war against $iv3ji. 

Fad'd with such geaenfe and such forces as they fed 
and the Marafhrts. had their OfcUfeput to tlr hardest lest 
yd entered hy titan. Jai Singh organised a whirlwind 
campaign m order to encompass the MarafJds from oil sid, - 
Casting his net far and wide, tile ‘Adil Sfcih, the petty riins 
and ^rrundars, The Siddis. and L wn the Europeans, were *11 
enlisted aa supporter* Comiption was set a-foot on its nqfp- 
nows wurfc in the very ramp of the Marthas Putandnr. whin 

. nsid ^; , w “ ^ heart and centre of this eoloesal 

atmpaifnt, When J ai Singh arrived there, writes Costne da 
uar a even Swagy could not help being frightened. Fix, 

C3VaIry - t!lt ' num! » r ot ™" and animals 
tat followed these armira could neitJwr be credited or asrer 
amed There went with it 500 elephants, 3 million am*. 

. ™ ion osen ,>f hurd “< mm of useless service and mer 

chimb without tuimber. P 

‘ fiRt ^ rhaT S™*>’ was to tempt this gene 

v r L * * arn ? ^ ^ don(; °thtr. He sent him a 

ju> hnt and very valuable present drairing his friendship. 

I he ffayrt rduS cd botfi and ordered In inform Sevagy that k 
kd not come ti> receive presents hut to subdue him : and for 
, T" good, he a,lad him to yield and avoid many dadhs, 

" £ W0U d mikc him b y This resolut™ perturb- 
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The Sit-fit of PliRtidar wa* proceeded with " The KaR 
lad brought with liim a large number of heavy artillery 
such a calibre that each cannon was drawn By forty yokes “i 
oxen; but they were ul no us* for Lomhardirsg a fortress of 
tills kind ; fur it was nut a handiwork uf man, but of the au ‘ 
ttiur of Nature, and it ate* lad foundations « laid and forti- 
li«i that they iau K lKd at the balls, wind, and even the thunder 
tolls The plain at the top, when: ih* men communed with 
ihe stars, was more than hall-a-teague in breadth. provided 
with food for many years, and the most cnpkus water that 
after regaling men was precipitated through ih>‘ hill to hr*' ^ 
the plants with which It was covered.' 1 ' ITv- highest point 
d this fort is 4,564 ft. above sea-level, and more than 
It above the plain ai its foot, ft is really 3 ^ubk- (ort ~ 
Phrandar and Vajragsd or Rudramal It was by the reimn 
of this latter citadel tin 16651. ® *** ™ the Erf^ah NOW 
to do in 1817, that Jat Singh made it impossible for the Mara 

(has Ur retain Pnrandar. . ^ , w 

It was during die defence of Uik strategic stronidiotd that 

Munir Mil. like Ba>i M*ta* ** 

down his life heroically. Dilir iihart sat down before the fort¬ 
ress like Yam* with a grim determination to capture it « un> 
art Greatly admiring the fpdtant of Baji he offered 

to apart his life if he should submit and accept high appoint- 

JTfc tt. imiOT.I *..te B-t At «■'»< MrtS r 

ed the temptation and continued the fight courage^ A 
shot iron. Dihr. however. i»d brought down the daunttea and 
incorrupt tblc MjL Still the fltrrUon, with the tmfW ™ [t . 
of the mother of Brttddas. as Sartor puts «, Cl f ,n *** 
snuggle undismayed by the fall of tiveir laider. - 

though one man Mkirar Bap is killed ? Wo are an brasc as te 
and we shall fiftbt with «iual courage I''*' Tb*l '“ 
a vain boa* h tan* out hy V>l M* * £ £ 

aitpiM* of the enemy, th«r sadism wn^ 5 *** a . . 0f 

flight Hocking of matki &n?d difficult jiflssts* an 

» ■«»>** 

aa"' But. With all that tlte Marad** do, .1 
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unw]1ial ,rhc resources nf the Mughal* w«c vastly 

Birwrior. 

Jai Singh's flying columns wen; everywhere. His army 
diction* were lliuae nf a consummate general. He had open 
td Mrs campaign from Poona tm 14 March 1665. The ran 
euard of the imperialists, with heavy artillery under Dfl& 
Kipn, was in the vicinity of Ptmuidiir on the 30th. Vajra.caJ 
■ Kirdramaf) was farad to capitulate on 14 April. On the Bih 
lol (owing a choice division led by renowned captains was order- 
m debate the surrounding regions Tim area covered by 
"ff * Sunhagad and Rdfcda was to b, utterly desolated 
Without a vestige of cultivation or habitation. Likewise the 
V, “f®“ < ^ Jw « 3 *«**W *fie forts Lohgad. Vj&ipur. Tska„n 
and Tangs! were also devastated ; much of Balaghit and Pain- 
„ vras hamed, In the wiehWhood of Rohida alone, 50 
villages were destroyed towards the end of April. Another 
nwmh pass* and Puranrfar itself seemed irrevocably doomed 
II- Casualties among the gatrisua were alarming. The realist 
in Mvaji am id paled ihc inevitable. To prolong resistance , m 
™ *“ b c «reuntstanas was to invite annihilation or wnrae dis- 
. | r * ind cajjtjvfiy for tim Marathii families sMfercd with' 

S I hfref f? ,JpeiW n< * M,ali °ns with Jaj Singh, on 

, J: tV Z 665 -. throt f^' h « Rio ftaghnnath Ballal Bui 

* Zi ' ■ '"listed on a personal interview* with fiivajj This 
was at laat brought about at fl a m. on 11 June 1605. khwStJ 
&Mu haa recordw3 the proct'edliijfs as follows r 

■ When Sivaji entered, the Raja (Jai Singh ) rose ami seat- 

"IT EliTf- ^ tjHn ' With a lh *** signs of 

Srt w * Md akl " r »** ««* ^ a guilty 

s3.ive to seek forgive, and it is for you either to pardon or 

tn kxll me at your pleasure. I w ( || make ^ my ^ fon? 

With th,- country of Konlon. to the Emperors officers, and 1 

will send you my son to mtPr ^ impwJa| ^ fw 

vi ' b ° fX ,hat after *** intfTVa! of one year, when I have 
fwi my respects to the Emperor. 1 may be allowed, like other 
^tvanrs o the State who «uci* authority in their own pro 
**"“* ,0 hw wt,h and family Jn a ^ a! , ion or lwa 
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Whenever and wherever my services are required, I will on 
receiving orders, discharge my duty loyally. 

The Raja cheered him up and sent him to Dilir JCfcan. 

■ After direction had been given for the cessation of the siege, 
7,000 persons, men, women and children, came out of the fort. 
.All that they could not carry away became the property of 
Government, and the fort was taken possession of by the forces. 
Dilir Khan presented Sivaji with a sword, etc. He then took 
him back to the Raja who presented him with a robe ... ■ 
and renewed his assurances of safety and honourable treat¬ 
ment. Sivaji with ready tact bound on the sword in an instant 
and promised to render faithful service. When the question 
about the time Sivaji was to remain under parole and of his 
return home came under consideration. Raja Jai Singh wrote 
to the Emperor asking forgiveness for Sivaji and the grant of 
a robe to him and awaited instructions ... * 

* A mace-bearer arrived with the firman and a robe 
and Sivaji was overjoyed at receiving forgiveness and honour. 
A decision then arose about the forts, and then it was finally 
settled that out of the 35 forts which he possessed, the keys o 
23 lu should be given up with their revenues amounting to 10 
lacs of Ao» S or 40 lacs of rupees. Twelve small forts with mo¬ 
derate revenues were to remain in the possess.on of Sivajis 
people. Sambha, his son. a boy of eight yearn old in who^ 
name a mamab of 5,000 had been grantedatRajaia, Smgh ^ 
suggestion, was to proceed to Court with the to attended b* 
a suitable retinue. Sivaji himself with his fami y ‘ s 
main in the hills and was to endeavour to restore theprospe 
rity of his ravaged country. Whenever he was summoned 

imperial service he was to attend. 11 - 

On his being allowed to depart, he received a 
etc. In addition, Sivaji further undertook, 

4 lakhs of hons a year in the lowlands of Konkan (^bgte 
and 5 lakhs of hons a year in the uplands fBalaghat Bijap 
are granted to me by the Emperor and I am assured y 
imperial firman that the possession of these landswrfl 
finned in me after the expected Mughal conquest of Bijapor. 
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then I agree to pay to the Emperor 40 lakhs of hons in thirteen 
yearly instalments.’ 110 

Since these lands were to be wrested by Sivaji from Bija- 
pur, jai Singh thought he had cleverly thrown a bone of con¬ 
tention between the two enemies of the Mughals in the Dec- 
tan. viz. the 'Adil Shah and the Mara (has. Proud of this 

achievement, he wrote to the Emperor : ’ This policy will result 
in a threefold gam,-1st we get 40 lakhs of hons or 2 krors of 
rupees; 2nd Sivaji will be alienated from Bijapur; 3rd the 
imperial army will be relieved from the arduous task of cam¬ 
paigning in these two broken and jungly regions, as Sivaji will 
tasd undertake ,h. task o, eapellin* the BjU ^ 
from them. In return s.vaji also agreed to join the Mughals in 
the invasion of Bijapur with 2.000 cavalry and 7,000 infantry 
under h,s own command. “Now that ’Adil Shah and Qutb 
Shah have united in mischief. ” Jai Singh wrote to Aurangzeb 
it is necessary to win Sivaji’s heart by all means and send 
im to North India to have audience with your Majesty ” 

h ,Jr ^ c" f ° r SUCh 3 8ettfement m ay not be entirely attri- 
uted to Jai Singh s magnanimity. Kipvafl Kjj§ n ' s references to 
the embarrassment caused by the guerilla tactics of the Mara- 
thas and Dihr Kean’s apprehensions expressed to Jai Singh 
seem a so to indicate that the Mughal generals considered dis¬ 
cretion the better part of valour. “I will not say anything 

more now. Dihr said, “this campaign will end by ruining 
both you and me. 115 

Sivaji was prevailed upon by ‘ a thousand devices * to un¬ 
dertake a visit to Agra, which he reluctantly accepted. He 

Rhm Si T* °" ! \ May 1666 ^ W3S received b y Kumar 

a^dTe^h ^ Ja ‘ Si0gh KaChWah ' Auran ^ b ^ him 
lat^ he very'next day; but treated him with such calcu- 

wI^nLT U i 0131 hIVaJ ' W3S terriWy upset ’ Kum5r ^m Singh 
was obliged to give an undertaking to the Emperor that ‘if 

-ivap escapes or does any mischief, the Kumar will take the 

Sin7!!v! y ' S,vajl Was consec l uentl y very aaxious that Ram 
Singh did not come into trouble on account of himself if pos- 

' his enemies were persuading Aurangzeb ‘either to kill 
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Siva or to confute I dm in a farters* or to throw him into pfi- 
son' But Ram Singh liaving come to know of this. protested 
u, mrnad Amin Khim . "It has ten decided by His Ma¬ 
jesty to kill siva]T t but Hl- hss come here under a guaranty 
of personal safely. So it is P^per that the Kmperur should 
kill me first, and Huai only, aftef I am dead, do with SivfljT 
what he likes." Nettrthrtess, Svujf was ordered to he Uans 
fared to the custody of Radanda* fejp». * redder faminte 
„f Aunnpcb, evidently to facilitate the nefarious desipi- 
Siviiji then tiled ro BP* out of Au.an^-b's elutch« throw* 
diplomatic negotiations: but he wa* firmly told that he mu 
not visit anybody, ‘not even go to the Kumars house, Suth 
-rouently, was placed under rhe direct wrvudbu** of the 

StwSl, Fulad Khan. Tim* fr«id f™" his moral ^ponsdH- 
Ihy towards Ram Singh. SMJ! effected hr. dramatic escape from 
Agra, after having tried various oilier stunts, dunng die night 
of 17 August 166G. A letter of lSlh Auk* J| - 

morning Sivfiji wa, found to Itave fled away from V S ■ 

All these details an now conlirmed by the fresh evrdare 
recently brought tn light by Sir Jadunath Sarkar. * . 

Ihtrcforc now discard as pure lirtion, he writes, all 
stories told by Khafi Khan and others about 
mantle adventure during hb flight tnrotlfth Allahabad, Ben. 
res and Gaya, and even JagmUteth Puri. £ 

rat ha fabulist. - Saikor now holds that «U *"* 
Mumed to Raitpd on 12 Sept by - 

titan hitherto believed. His revised opinion rests upon aU 
statements in the Persian Akkb*H* and ^ 

now published by him. An AtUwM dated Ddhi 1» Mm, 
U5G6 appears to state that the Emperor had learnt from « 
item-tetter from Aurangabad that ‘a sun b« been bom fa ■ £ 
house of the wretch Siva, and that he '= **-* ** 

ther. a Dingal letter of Ballu Sah to dittfn Kdya»dt» r dated 
Delhi 15 Nov. 1666, is said to refer to 'public mmnurwrow 
eonfrimed by wmktteft reaching the Empemr tte J*W 
after having slipped out of %ru at midnight tl'jc: - 
fort in 25 days. and that 'his ini who uccomfnmud km had 
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ditd on the i vay' Again, the same [wrveyors. of news re- 
porterf the With of another von to sivajf at R5jgaJ r adding 

that for many days Sivnjf lay iJJ *- 1 thus lias ihe waqi+ 

itams written.' From ihcst: references Sir Jadunath concludes 
that &‘vrijl must have readied KSjgad on 12 September, and 
that the imperial spies must have probably got the news in the 
luiddle of October following: " Llie rigid time limit of 25 
day*, he states. " by a ratliei how-shaped route, bans out all 
these iearlier described) anecdotes as impossible.” 

Th * dalt: ' hith,:r ** accepted by Suiar, of fiivajTs reaching 
home was 2D Nov. 1666. As a variant fur lias cited the Skive- 
pur Yddi mentioning 10 December, in his SBvafi and His 
Times (chronology at the end). The Jed Is* SakdvaU and 
Affriwff, which correctly record Sn/vaii Kma 12 Piabhaia I58K 
ff* - f 17 1686 * ™ the date of SivSjTs escajw from AgtS 

in a banket/ also Hate that Siv.-ijI returned to Rnjfiad with 
SambhajJ on M£rfaiit$a iukla 5 of the saute year (2(1 Nov 
1666). These local records indicating die bier arrival of 
in MahaiS^ra ajjjjua! to t: d . more reliable than the nioi l 
distant Persian and Dingal news-letters. The allusion to 
SambhajT s death on the way must serve to put us on our guard. 
&rdd<*, the letter of Jai Singh dated 15 Nov, 1666, quoted by 
.^irkar in his Shiran and His Times t whose authenticity we 
iiave no realm to doubt, militates against his latest view: 

l hen no tree, at news of the fugitive Shiver complains 
Jai Singh. ■' My days are passing in distraction and an net 
} hurt ml fcrispy spits to get news of Shiva." What ;i 
relief the Akhbarats and Dingal letter might have brought to 
Jhi Singh had their writers taken him into their confidence l 
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<rerft n 

NiaCHALAFUkl, 

The seven years that elapsed between Sivvjjjs return from 
Affra and his enranatfon as chhalmputi at RSigad (S June 
1674) were the itiwt mntnettintM years of his lift- From a con¬ 
structive and creative point of view they constituted tlw n^t 
fraitful in the history of the MaltthSs. The arrangements that 
iiivSil made for the upkeep <rf his po*****? ^< ch as were 
Mi to him by the treaty of Purandnr), during his abwnot: at 
Agra, have rightly been characterised by Sarkar as ^ 
piece of forethought and organisation.'They revealed tha 
gtvaB was as great a statesman as he was a strategist, hor a 
his thrilling adventures the future of Maharaslra tnirfit have 
been as sterile as that of Macedonia after the death or A.«v 
ander hut for the solid foundations which Sivnji well and truly 
lard for the greater glory* of his race, duringthe short inters* 
separating his return home from Ag* (20 Nov. lM6} .«<*J- 
secoud raid of Surat (17 Ocu 1670). The 
took place on Friday 12 /****« iukla of the fiait 
(S June 1674) was hut the grand culmination of a career which 
bolted admiration and wonder even from h* enemies 

On his part gtvaji had scrupulously fulfilled all the term* 
of hiT^th A--** Not only did t* 
the Mughafc all tte forts demanded by than m the agrwmert, 
but also ccth-ely joined tlwm in the BA* M"* 1 ' “' 
Xov. 16651 with 9,000 MatSU* tn«pS In recognition Of t! . 
assistance An rang** sent him a letter of prarsc a rote of 
honour and a jewelled dagger ’ In the drsdrarge of us 
lions fiiyap had even to fight apinst his own half brother Vj-an- 
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kojf who was tt %a! supplier erf Bjjapiir.* Thou»fi NetfjJ 
Palkar Wavered for a while and went over In the enemy, hr was 
w>on persuaifed to return and njwanltd y*\th Rs 30 

Cn - h - u " f 5.fM0 and a /^Ir in "the settled and lucre- 

Mvt «fd territory u f the empire."- Finally, Sivajf yielded to Jai 
SmKhs importunities and went tn Agra. with what result we 
hnvti already nutiatf Nut only Aiirangzeb, who was his I He 
lonfi and inveterate enemy, bur even Jai Singh at one moment, 
under the diagrin of personal disappointment and discomfiture, 
yielded to tile temptation of seeking to end sivajis life jmr, 
mjmrmsly despite the plighted troth of a liSjptli f or the sifety 
of “• P™;? Nevertheless Sivaji had borne himself with 
cwrajfe and dignity in the most trying circumstances and es¬ 
caped from * the jaws of death" by dint of his own resourceful- 
ness. The veteran Jai Singh was l»rn c down by anxiety, burnt- 
laLH ;' n and nuai^wwwtations at Court, and died ,u BuriLimpiir 
' nn 2 July 16671, curs try like Cardinal Wolsey the base ingraft 
mrie of Mugs. His place in the Deccan was taken by the easy 
mins Muazztmt whore unseemly and suicidal quarrels with the 
capable but insubordinate Uilir t^an afforded golden oppoitu- 
mttes to SivfljT to recover Ms kisl dominion, Aumnareb'. pre- 
occuifiition with the suppression of the YuaHal rebellion at 
Peshawar t March 1667) Compelled him to acquiesce in a truer 
with the Man'll;has negotiated by the nerveless Muuxgm and 
Jasu’ont Singh. A letter of Prmce Muajszam, dated 6 March 
IfitJH, informed Sivaj] that the Emjjtwr had conferred on him 
the title of Kuj»h and that his other demands were under con 
‘idemlion.' SflmbhajI was restored to his manxabdart of 5 000 
and was sent to AunmtfbSd ns SrvSJTs representative along with 
the darted Pnitap R&> Cujar and Nimjr Kaoji. Acwrding to 
v Jedhe .fakavah, Avfij! himself went to Auxangfibiid where 
c- interviewed Jaswant Singh on KOrtik krwa 13 Monday of 
Ihe fcikayear Ptomgt IS* “Next day he loft AumosiihSd 
horrebaclr for Rajparfh "■ Thfa ,«« lasted nil P**, , W >* 

1 *** ' r i frum 4 Nw. 1667. to Dec. 1660). when Ptalrip 
«-io and Anand it™ returned to Raj gad along with SamWajP 
n-fliT Was not hibernating during the interval of peace. 
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[JiourIi the English factor at Karwar wrote to Sural fit? S«PL- 
lti68): “ Tht country ail about at pinuftt is in gnat tranquil- 
; Jjt y ’■ : aiwi on 9 March 1669, "Our fearu of Sevagy iJvis yea« 
f* pretty well over, hce not using to *tirr hx- isle in the yearf 
Stvagy i* at Rajahgur, and very quietl, as aJsoe is all 
the country round about us." etc. 1 * 1 The details of hb «™aruc. 

W()r k of organisation of the State he was building we shall 
HmMdtr in our final chapter. At the time of his departure for 
Agra. Sabhasud tdls us. Sv*ji had entrusted Rijgad and the 
other forts to the charge of his mother. Moio Font Pist'a, Nil« 
Pant Mafumdir. and NitajI l^kar So^ohat. When he rclum 
ed from the North. ' MfituM and the kSrkQns and the wldiLTr 
B die army and the people in the forts and the militia were 
all pleased and held festivities. Preparations were then made 
ior'the recovery of the 27 forts ceded to the Mughak 
aid to Moro Pant PeinL Nilo Pant MapmUar and Anna.fi 
yf„ n ii . " You should capture these forts by diplomacy and estr 
tkm " ; and tlw Riijc said personalty to ihc MS'a|es ■ t apturc 
p the forts.” Thereupon there was a HutStl o f the 
TilnTtE Malusarc by name - who made the offer ‘ ' 

the fort of Kondapa. ’*' This incident may be taken as marking 
the aid of the truce with lire Mughal* and the beginning u 
fresh offensive. According to the Jedh* SaMWfl K«n- 
dioa—thereafter oiled SimhagatJ- *« captured ™ Friday 
m g h krn*9 (A Feb 1670). Though Sabh^ad assign. no date 
for this event, he mentions it as the first episode since' ■ ■™l' - 
rtlum Much as Simhagad stands out physically silhouetted 
ugaiini the southern sky of Poona to-day, Taniip s Iwrmc s xj 
has indelibly impressed ilsclf on tlse racial memory v • 
Mar im ^ an achievement of the find, niiffiitude ; and well 
it might, for it was here that the K»P NSg Nik had find opened 
the Manilla resistance to the Muslim advance under Muhfflm 
niad Tnuhlaq. Tire points or ballad of Taniji by Till*© 1 ; 
is familiar to every Marathi to this day. Our hearts throb as 
the Sahirs sing : 

1 And ye Maruthas brave \ giw tar. 
llinaj! s exploits crowd to hear 
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Where from your whole dominion wide 
Shalt such another be supplied ? 

O'er seven and twenty castles high 
His sword did wave victoriously. 

Tito if on years are backward roll'd. 

Hi.' fame rvsture* dm: age of gold ; 

Whene'er this song yis sing and treat. 

Sins are forgiven, and heaven is near ! 

J In this manner, 1 simply write* Sahhosad* 1 was Ko&S&W cap- 
tured ElrSL. Then Moro Pant Fdvo imd Nilu Pant and .li.v.iajl 
Pant a Eld the Maiafe-. with simitar distinction took twenty-six 
fort- in four months. The RSje went on governing his kingdom, 
rfcapturing what forts had been ceded by the treaty.' 1 * Accord¬ 
ing to the Purandar was lucaplured by NOo Pant 

Majumdar on Tuesday Fkid-gim K\>no 12 B March 1670) : 
Mughal territory was invaded and junior besieged by Sivaji 
in Bhirtlrftpad,. Stfdh<rratj 1592 Sukii f August 1670) ; Surat wm 
looted /Or ihe vccutid link.' on KarSih hikia 1 \ A Oct. 1670) ; 
and m 14 of the name month f 17 Oct > rm his way back from 
5tirat h he fought with Dstud Kt$n near Dindori. In Jyetfka, 
Vhodhikft ISflS Saka ‘June 1671 1 SatlMf was btskgtd by 
Bahadur Kh^n and Dilir l^ari. but they raised the siege in 
October the same year and retired Ln Aurangabad Prince 
Mutant left for Delhi in Afagh > Feb, 1682). evidently to 
report the gravity ol the situation to the Emptror. 

Tlie Clrcamtflncts lading io these hostihi airtivhxs on the 
part of Sivfiji need to be looked into more closely. AumiigJcb. 
ever sa^psciout by nature, feared collusion between hi* *un 
Mtiazzam and the Marthas. Consequent |y, he ordered tin. 
arrest ol the Martha agents of Siv^Jf at Auraiigahid i Piat3p 
Haw and Nira}T Pam!. But like the five nwmbtrs of Prtrli-. 
attempted to be apprehended by Qtarles [ of England, 
Martha safdikr- clipped out with their troop* before 
action wa$ taken against than. To make matter* wnree, 
Aurangieb, in sore straits toi money, also ordered the a? bun: 
of £iv5jis estate in Betir, ostensibly in lieu of the tikh of 
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rupees advanced by Jai Singh for SMjTs **part» «i «■'* to 
Sera " The rapture, inevitable in mf case. writes Sariuti, 
, “was precipitated by financial causes. Retrenchment of «• 
' pendilun- lad now become a pressing ntccssity in Aurans*ib, 
ind hi- ordered Lite Mughal army in the Deccan to be great y 
tafuced."- On 11 Dvcembr 1669 the Emperor rccervid mti- 
nation of four Maratfia captains of Sivaji's birSdan having 
d«en«f from Hie imperial camp. On 36 January 167(1 Amany 
at, ordered Dilir L^:m to hasten to Aurangabad and Ouud 
fvjjao to run It) the assistance of Prince Mtiazzain, 1 

Though S™jT was ucvei tackim* in incentive* to act 
briskly and vigorously again* the M«tgM», f^r zeal was 
imparted to his -arms by Auratigzub's fanatical action* at this 
" The urchiebei SeW**/‘ ctserve* an English 
pmiy iff is ajaine ensafted in affi» a^in^t Onb|pab r w o 
mi of blind zcata for reformation hath dOTolishod many o 
the Centilts tenipks, and fcreeth many to turn Musslwnms. 1 
The Jedhe StikMali also records that in Bkddrapad t>i AugiW 
I66& Aunmgzet started religious persecution at Kasl and broke 
ttmp^ TIk- breach with the Mughafe, according to Sartor, 
occurred early in January or a fortnight earlier, though he up 
“There is no evidence for holding that Shivaji broke the peace 
V hh Aurangzib as a protest against the tatters general onto 
far temple destruction t9 April I6ffi>. though the two ev«>^ 
ire placed immediately after ™ smother in an Engl^i factoiy 
letter f Poster xiii. 2561 and It ^nnot, however, be 

sorted that Amangzeb'a tdigioui pcrtccutiorw had no «per- 
cuftfcro in Mahaia^ra. 

In a issued to Abdul Busan, daliai 26 February 

m Aumngaeb wisely dirtied : "Our royal command »tha 
you should direct that in lutum no person dtol! .r. unfawfiJ 
interfere with or disturb the Brahmans and other Hindu; 
resident in dm*: pfeew."'* But later, on 20 ™ 

be reversed this policy and stared: "In Ahmartabud and 
othrr par ***** of Gujarat in the days before- m> a(KtS ^ 
temples went destroyed by my order. They have been . 

and klol-wonahip ha* boai resumed Lnrry <>u t ;* * * 
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order The Maasir-i AlCmgiH enthusiastically appxtfuatxvfe of 
this bigotry Observes : Oil Lhe 17th Zi-l KuAa 1079 H. {IS 
April 1669) it reached the or of Hit? Majesty, the- I Sector 
of the Faith, that in the provinces of Thatia* Multan and "ji 
Bat im, but i^p^ciallj? in the latter, foolish Brahmans were In 1 
Ok? habit of expounding frivolous boeks in ilidr vduxAx. and 
that ntudtfnts and MttsulmaiH a« wtJJ as Himfuii, 

went fhtTi*. wen from long distance^ led by a desire to become 
aoiuHlnted with the wicked sciences they taught The Director 
of the Faith, consequently, issued ardors io off the governor , 
of province* to destroy teith a icilimg hand the schools rcad 
temples of the infidels; end tkey were strictly enjoined to put 
m entire iivp to the teaching md practising of idolatrous 
forms of worship. On rher ] 5ih /?abf n-l dkhor it was reported 
to his rdigjpu& Majesty ... that, in obedience to aiders, the 
government officers had destroyed the temple of Bishn/iih :ll 
fittiin. -- In the month of Ramazan 10S0 h. i J669j, 
in the 13th year ol the reign, this justice-loving tnmtnrek, Iht 
constant enemy of tyrants, commanded the destruction of tkt j 
Hmdu temples of Mathura krn>wn by ths name of Debra Kott 
Hai. and soon that stronghold of falsehood was levelled with 
the ground- On the same spot was Laid, at great etpentt, the 
foundation of a gnat nwsfjiis. The dcu of inequity' was thus 
destroyed. ... 33 to? were expended [jn this work. Glory be 
to Cod who has given us the faith of Islam that, in the rcigo 
of the destroyer of false yod^ an undertaking so difficult of 
accomplishment has been brought to a Successful terminatiofi 
.... This vigorous support given to the true faith was a sevti* 
Mow to the am^ancu of the Rajas. ,,. The riddy jewclld 
idols taken from the pagan tempfe were transferred to Agra 
and there placed beneath the slfipy kadfng to the Nswab Beguns 
Sahib s mosque, m order that they might ever be pros**] under 
foot by l!k true bclio^, Mathura changed its namo into 
MtaStfctl/** 

AuranK^eb's fimzy continued for several years, Cart loads 
idols were taken also from Jodhpur m the capital to be 
Hodden upon by the faithful. The Jatiyn was reiiiqxsad. 
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liindu fairs and festivals were prohibited Hindus were for¬ 
bidden to wear arms and fine dress**, and to ridi well-bred 
borses, elephants, and to go in palanquins. ‘ According to the 
law 21 p.c. sliould be taken from Mwa lm a m and 5 pc. from 
Hindus 'customs duty) In 1671 it was ordered that all 
rcnt-ttjltcetofs in crown -lands might to be Muslims. Provincial 
^vemurs wen? afro called upon to dismiss their Hindu head 
clerks and accountants and to replace them by the true believers 
The dismissed employers sought service under Sivaji- in some 
Q^a at leastfn North India this policy antagonised the 


Rajputs and drove the Jats, Sattiamis and Sikhs into open rc- 
»ult In Mahura^tia one iconoclastic ofh«r lotiiid his task 
i«j slnuiuous The liatch men of Hie government: he com- 
plaini>d. * in the course of my marching do not m sufficient 
stengtli and power to destroy and raze the temples of the 
inl fl p h that meet the? eye on the way.* Hence Aurangjeb 
onka'd : * You slwuld appoint an orthodox Inspector 

•.darogii'ei who may afterwards destroy them at leisure and 
dig up their foundations. - ^ Ironically, however, this datogtia 
r happened to be the Marcia, and hr dug up the foundations 


of Aumngzeb'R Empire f 

Addressing the imperial efficers. Sivaji wmte ui effect 
For the last three yeans ye have hem under orders from 
Aurangieb to seize my country and forts. Ye are n-miiukd 
that even die steed of unimaginable exertion is too weak to 
®Uop over this ferd country, and that its conquest is diffiwlh 
My homi‘ is unlike the forts of Kay lam and Bidar. and is not 
litttated on a Spacious plain. It has lofty mountain raOffe^ 
200 leagues in length and JO leagues in depth : everywhere 
there are nates difficult to lord ; and sixty forts of rare strength 
haie been built,-—some on the sea-coast, Afrcii i£Jl' tn 

me on behalf of the * Adil ShSh and perished.... why 
fcuot you report to the Emperor what has hapf^cd- *tfel 
kit same fate mav not overtake you ? Amii-ui u inert; iui- 11 
tan was sent against lliese sky-kissing and abysmal 

1 alleys. He laboured hard for three long yra« and Walled 
to tin- Emperor that I was going to be subdued in the ;hoiu*t 
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(imt, But. at last, as a Jr false men deserve, he encountered 5 
It-rrible dialer and went away in displace. It is my duty to 
EWffrrf my land ; 

The wire should heware of this river of blood. 

No man can ford. in safety, it* terrible flood/** 

This was not a vain and empty boast. It* force war 
brought home to die Mughal a during the campaigns of 1670 
and the succeeding years On 4 February IH70 Kondwta 
(Simhagad ) was captured by the hemic sacrifice of T3naji, Chi 
tt March Purandar was retaken by JVilo Parti. A few days 
Earer, the qilvddr of Chandod was held up in his fort and the 
town was plundered yielding Rs. 40,000, an elephant and 
twelve horses. At Kal.Vfiri-Biiiwandi. LJibeg Klifm (|ktnedSr) 
was killed and the p^Ce capture. Uldl Kiiur the fcuidar 01 
Kottkaa was beaten ,-nd put to flight 1 March 1670). The 
iaujdtir o| NMnded deserted hi? post ill a panic. 'Chough theft 
wen temporary setbacks at Ramer, Jimnar and MShuii. the 
position was soon retrieved. By the end of April 1670 tin; 
MarSthas hud plundered 51 villages in the vicinity of Ahmad- 
nsfEir. lufutar and FbrtniJa. Lohgad was captured in May, 
and Hindofa. Kamala and Rohida in June. On 16 June 
MiihuJi was recaptured after slaying its new commandant. 
Akmardr Beg. and 200 of the garrison. 

All [his time, Pnnce Musaant and Dtlir Kh an were hi- 
v,uied in an unseemly quarrel, almost amounting to civil war. 

A unarm** deputed Iftikhar I£bSn in March 1670 to compere 
their differences ; but " he played the Jack on both shies 1 and 
;iddtd hid to the fee. Muajiarn complained of Dilir's defiani 
conduct, and die plunder of imperial villages by his Paften 
troop?. The latter charge was home out by the reports of 
tfe news-writers." The Julian was actually chased across (he 
Tapti by Muaazam and Jaswant Singh “with all the avail¬ 
able Mughal troops, calling upon Sisaji to come to their 
aid r- 

The weakness of the imperial position, betrayed by the 
ubavie incidents, might have been apparent even to observers 
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■rm cmi atkapati 
^ acute titan «*S* To the astute Ma^hS k*te_ U <*«** 
mo tempting an ‘WOrtdnhy 

^xe attousud h« attention. A letter of 10 Mi ^ ***** 

" Tht notable progress of S ^ x ' agy !° * ^ 

.w ¥ etc now in the blustering m® of mno ' ~® 

triWe to Surra, In^nuch that the « 
fcaDanimrmd (mm Brampore, Omngateud Mookr and ^ 
places, to expert and prepare for an &s$au * 
j& yndcr no small feare~ w 

The English had put up a brave show in 1*4, hat then 
valiant President, Sir Georg* O^nden. had died on 14 -f^ 
m. Again they were called upon tu P'P:t them^ lor 
[Jir preacTVab™ of the hnrwur and repute ot the English mtuon 

and security of the Hon'blu Company, house at Sonatl...- 
Wherefan: it wa* propounded Debated anti excluded to Kid 
order to tlu- Deputy Governor &ca at Bombay that trey span, 
USr 35 or 40 White Portugal! tidier* who have ^n imyn- 
t d u( ;, are actually in service so drat the charge will lx- hut 
little & that nnely for DycU fdiity) the time they arc 

Sivsjt actually appeared in Surat for <he ween* lin * <" 
3 October J670 — " whereupon the President and Counci c 
to «d the Hmi'ble Company* treats M «on 
^ m on board the Art* ^ tne « JJ 

the leyof Owwfw" O" ** th,rd d3y 13 C ' _ 4l 
suddenly kit Sural, though no Mughal army wa. near. A 

official inquiry attained. 

carried off W **** °» ««***' wor,h ° ilre 

vij., cash, pearls, and oiher ancles worth o3 t>* , 

city itself, afid 13 !<*** worth from Nawai Saha and Han 

Sahu and a village near Surat.^ 
According hi Abbe Carre, -'Partly m ^ ™ 

had waged, and partly in the Court. 1 . ^ 

hi? Inasurw This w what made him to readsc t 9 

Sural for a ^nnd time.. He also *** ^ 

rtf WE1 , W ly to make fun of the tncai Mogul. diO 

S Ur; and did no harm to *. ^ 
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Thr French, the Dutch and the English were given “ a timely 
notice to display tlicir standard? on the top of theii Lcrracen 
that they may he Raved thereby from the fuiy of the soldiers." 
The English lost one soldier, the French ' two black wrrant? 
and the Dutch none: " Wu could only oppose to Sivasi's 
hordes 35 men in all. but they did nm moTest 115 . 

The English President, Gerald Aungitr writes; * The 
King (Aurangwh ■ being sensible of the great danger his chicle 
port was in, ordered downe Bahadur Cann. tile viceroy d 
Ahmadabad. with J.300 horse, to protect Surratt, whose anivall 
eased us of the present fcare, bur cost us, tile French and Dutch 
and all the Merchants, dean? for our protection in presents to 
him 'the viceroy) which is a civil kind of plunder demanded 
by these great Umbrawes as a tribute due to them; w« at 
first intended him a small acknowJcdgjinent of 2 or 301) rupee? 
worth in some European rarities, but the Merchants of the 
Towne having presented liim high, and Hu; Dutch Comnuui 
(lore, contrary to his private promise to Gerald Aungier. nrndt 
him a Piseash of 4.000 rupee? we were farced for peace sake 
to .please him with a presen t to the value of rupees 1,700 in 
imitation of the Indian? that worship the Devil] that he (the 
viceroy i doc Ilium hurt, for indeed we etp«t little good front 
him. but the French gallantly em-eded all compare, for their 
chief Direct cur the Hete Caron math: him a present to the 
value of Rmw 10.000 in horses, rich tapestry, brass gun? &c„ 
whicli made no small noyre in Towne, and caused diffcraii 
ccittures. some commanding his generosity, others with reason 
taxing his ill husbandry. 

The 3rd October Sevagy’s army approached the wall? 
and. after a slight assault. die Defendants fled under the shelter 
of the castle GtmnSv and they grossest tlwirtrelves of the whole 
Tnwiw. some few houses exuepted (English, French, Dutch. 
Reman and Turkish) which stood on their defence. 

“The rnemy having taken the Tartar Seray could from 
thema more safely ply their shut at our house, fur which they 
prepared thcmselvia, but finding our menu its dure on their 
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fhev ^id up their hands desiring * PM*?- 

ss s m, £» ■* Kaiah t r»- 

W“V* ^ ** lwd w Eer° stood in so XfM* 
^^“fcaptain. ** wiUin* - ^ f 

a P4JHLHI Hpmsmdinc £k pHMli. thnugn 

Lives, sept some person to hint, demand R i 
to nt*: great valtatt- 

-Mr, Master thought it not imprudence U> secure cm 

gnmls toaelher with soe man/ mens lives at ^ J 3 

mu and rhmifore by advise of th«c with him, being a Mer¬ 
chant of Rajapore. fell into discourse with him 
jawing that Factory. asking the reason why wee did not 
our neopk to trade there as formerly. 

■■ M r Master answered that it was Sevagy s fault and 
-Xl5 he had Plundered rim company's ^ 

Zed their servants, and whereas since that rime ^hzA 
S. to senrerall pm whom he had .Obb*^« * 
had nu> taken care to satisfy the English the ** ** 
S££d; ,0 which he on.«to to, S» W to»f 
return to Rajapott and t*«M doe very muck to pit 

sathfactmt- 

■• This gratefull discourse being over, rite P*™* f“ 
hv iwn of our servants who ware COftveiRbfid to Sevagy 5 t*-nX 

•Stout to. To™.: he *™ lor too. ** ", 

£ 25, ™. W-fc -r toto. to *«- to- 

STL « too. - ‘0—~ * 

end to, to. pvin! hi, Oh- ™ tetor ton on. cowl 

oblige them tlwramtu. 

•• B—one jtm *™to wto r«m™d ■» !™ r 
to, toted to to* out o, to Ttoto. » to 

“b^Tito “°« ih “ d ,ta,8l ' , 

STiS itsn. - *> - 12 — - 
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rupees yearly Tribute* hu would Mum tiic next ycatu and 
bum* dame the ErmayninE parte of the Tbwne." 

The account clasps with a lew obserminriK which indicate 
how lightly the English tame off out of this second «ack of 
Siurat. They made represunludonfl to the Emperor hi sue that 
Wtt Ileivt h just right to demand the whole, kwse from the Kins 
and have taken such an effectual course by sending our rc- 
rowistnincw to the Court and improving out utterest? wit h 
the Shaw bunder, couy and Merchants WbOcne woe have pro¬ 
tected in rhrs danger, that hot frsuf in Gad you wilt bt no 
fasm by If in the rnd-"^ 

The most important outcome of the raids on Surat v\a? 
that the Constant alarms they mated for years 11 putt all md* 
into disorder " Then- was renewed panic in February and 
October 1672. in St-ptiember l£73. October 1&74 P and Dumber 
siva]I disorganised the imperial trade with the minimum 
effort and maximum gain tu him=elf, When Muamrn henrd 
□I this disaster;, he di^paiduid D^itd Kh3n post haste from 
Surhanpw, to interapr the Mar3th3s returning from So Eat 
Sivaji Imd by then entered Bagla mt and plundered the environs 
of Mulhtr fort. The pursuing Mugiiak met the Marthas at 
Van! Dindori 15 miles a of Marik ; 2% miles s. w of Chan- 
da$f on the Ghniv- The result was "a severe action’' as 
SaMtfrad has cal tad it 11 For two praham the battle raged* 
The Maruthiis fought lit plm ultra, and killed 3,000 of the 
tnemy, took 3 to -TOGO horses, and two uwfrs loflicervu It 
was a resounding triumph for the Mara thus, Ffcatftp Riiv 
i'Scmabat), Vyankofi Dattn and Anand R&o distinguished 
them=*Ive* ru this action ( 17 Oct, 1670). 

Encouraged by these successes and enriched with tlir 
hooty waited, £ivajT launclwd a to for campaign in Bnglana. 
Khandtsh and livmr His fora* numbered about SO.fJUQ* 
Capturing the fi>Tts of Ahkaoi, M.lrkand. Ravla and Jflvla 
'in BagMnai, hr rapid* advanced to the vicinity of Burbfim 
pQr iKhandesh) and plundered Bariadurpur t 2 mi^ =- from 
Btirhanpuri But his most striking exploit was, however, the 
sack of Karanja • BerSr where he secured booty worth one 
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"P“ * **" 3 * W^Nsn- 

snsss 0. .*•—m- “»*- *>■ 

Stance of its collection m MjJMh f „f gjihri 

™ - ** 2 Si* *« 

(c, 5 January KrD- LIKt ri " J . addtT w hil* 20.000 

personally <“ |Bd ** sonoundcd the *w*W«- 

cl his troops. Hofbc * ■ v . fdl liRhlinfi- But 

Fatullah mpn. tlic comment heLlves With 

.--s.rssusa —u - - *— 

and dan . Mahabat Kluin who TO specially 

«f m *^j2^2S®£ir There wm no hro 
deputed by the m d from ii, e North for 

*“ 400 danc,i '* s? w s?? vE —i«■ 

the dM«o» of 0» u ^ ff _ d oi,ir were 

ssr sr^Sbrrs 

lbll Th« imperil tried to r^pmre 

-»««. ^.frrfgys. /J 5 <* *. *» 

rjrss?-™*;«i 2 ts£rK 

widi aitiflery-swivds rtu no disiance of 3 tow* 

“ -St^l ir-n ft* K1CP« 

^fruarc, fnenti flMW n * ^ CftjnllcSS 

•* «w •■ «*» r, a-* - 

hones. «*»*» aild olcpba ^ *J ' numbered 6.000. 

bJood The horses enured JJ 6J00 0 tfk 

One hundred <*“ U* ^ 

Goods, tre.sur.s. ^d and je ^^^ ^ K .„fr, of note were 
calculation came into th* Raj Kh ~ n ihemsetves were 

—w—• SS*.- 

captured. In this manner - doJtn Mimlbft »*» 

SahMsad *v» «* "T ' ^ attd adds. 'Sinn* 

who distinguished themselves in lh» ta« 
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Iarly did Mavaje soldiers and sarddrs toil hard. The com¬ 
manders, Moro Pant Pesvd and Pratap Rao Samobat, both 
distinguished themselves by personal acts of valour ; so also did 
Surya Rao Kankade (a patich-hazari) who was struck down by 

a canon-ball-Other heroes of note also fell. Victory was 

won after such fighting.’ 3 * The news was flashed to the Raje 
and the canon boomed and sugar was distributed. Gold wrist¬ 
lets were put on the arms of the jasuds who brought the news. 
Immense wealth was given to Pratap Rao Sarnobat, Moro 
Pant Pesva, Anand Rao and VyankojI Pant, in reward. The 
other officers and Mdvajes were also similarly rewarded. * Bah- 
o Khan and the N awab and wazirs who had been taken pri¬ 
soner were dismissed with horses and robes.' Dilir Khan who 
was four marches away from Salher at that moment.’fled. 

ith pardonable pride. Sabhasad observes : ‘ The Badshah at 
Delhi felt much distressed at the bad news. For three days 
he did not come out into the Hall of Public Audience So 

a^r S h H r that !* ^ : “ U 006 has taken a way the 

Badshahi from the Musulmans and conferred it on Sivaji.” 33 

MararhT^'f f"? **** COnfimi ^ V,Ct0ry 111 which the 

Mara,has forced the two generals, who with their armies 

? Vagy ’ S C ° Umry ' t0 mreat «** °»<l 

loss. But the Persian records are silent on this. 

Trim < ^l f °p JU ? e 16,2 3 l3rge Mara,ha force under Moro 
CaPtUfed j3Uh3r (10 ° mi,es from Surat to¬ 
wards Nasik, from its Koji chieftain Vikramshah. and carried 

Zr!^ s yu wonh ^ 7l<lkhsoiTupees - Ramnagar - fDharam ‘ 

to Ll J^ m Ju,y ' 3nd its ** Somshah, forced 

L ? iff UndCr thC P ° rtUgUese at Daman - The annexa- 
“f tW °/ m P° c rtant P laces *°ught the Mara,has with- 

tentS Ss. S ° Uth >° f SUrat WWch W3S dually placed on 

An English record of 26 October 1672 states: “This day 
*2 g HKht ,0 Surat ° f a « reat arm V of Sevagee being 

as , mnagar and that 4 ° f the Kin « s Umbr °^ 

TolL ^Z™ h u 0r * tad deSmed the Kin «' s sendce and 
Hed to Sevagee. the town took the allarme and the shroffs 
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to whom we had sold the Company's treasure, who had weig - 
ed a considerable part of it, and paid in about 30,000 rupees o 
the accounts, refused to carry it out of the house. 

The principal of the umarS referred to in the abo " e ^ ' 
ment were Jadhav Rao Deccani (a great-grand-son of LukT 
ji, and Siddi Halal, both of whom, being <felted iin the 
Nasik district, joined Sivaji between July and <***«•6 , 
Then sivajl made a peremptory demand for eAcirt from Surat • 
“« y„«r Emperor kas force d ** to keep on army for th de 
fence of my people and country . that army must be paid by 
lis subjects" The governor of Surat made this a pretext f 
Hindu Ejects and pocketed their contribution 
While Surat was trembling under these tribulations Sivaji 
towards BeSr and TebnsSuaTb- «>- 
no part of his major campaign, but only intend^ 
diversions with a nuisance value. Perhaps it was ^ 
intention to reconnoitre and test the enemy s fan**. Certain 
it served to keep the Mughais guessing as to his plans 
strategy* • If Sw met with a reverse here and there^durmg 
such desultory action, he also came by some random booty. 

T “ the situation craatad by the M.*« ta.ds dur¬ 
ing 1673, Bahadur S»n, the now WOT and 
Mughal forces in the Deccan, set up his H.Q. at 
on the Bhlma (8 miles south of Chamar gum a . 
fore marched into Bijapur territory where the death of _ 
•Adi! Shah II (24 Nov. 1672) created tempting opportun- 

cb-infi-ir ^ foov of four surntntsrs* 
tif»Q AJi's successor* Sikanaati was a 

.Khawas KhSn, the Abyssinian, had assumed 

rity as Regent, and thereby evoked the jealousy 

2The noting tussle for power created confus.onin ^ 

'AdUshahi kingdom and made it vulnerable 

tacks. On 6 March 1673 two of tall ■ Kon ^ 

Farzand and AnnajI Pant marched against Panhala. Under 

cover of night, like Tanaji at Simhagad, 

steeper side of the fortress and surprised rts_ gammon • The 

incident has been vividly described by Ja >’ aram ^ ” 
Pamala-parvata grakarwkhyatiom. In view of SrvajiS earlier 
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discomfiture at that place and its colourful antecedents, this 
victory added a new feather to his cap. It was followed up 
by the capture of Parli on 1 April and of Satara on 27 July. 
Pratap Rao drove away Bahlol Khan (BIjapurl general) after 
a desperate struggle at Umrani (36 miles from Bijapur city), 
in the middle of April 1673. The doughty Pathan, however, 
^turned to the fray and kept the Marafhas engaged, with better 
results, from June-August. But both Bijapur and Golkonda 
soon realised the expediency of making it up with Sivaji, in the 
face of the common enemy, viz., the Mughal. 

“ It is confirmed to us from Choule and other parts/’ write 
the English factors in October 1673, “ that overtures of peace 
are closely prosecuted betwixt the King of Vizapore and Seva- 
gee who hath a considerable army ready of horse and foote 
and thitherto maintaines his frontiers against the Mogull and 
Bullole Choune, and ’its generally concluded that the Kings 
of Bijapore and Golcondah do covertly furnish him with men 
and money, and that he also covertly fees the Generali 
and Commanders of the Mogulls Army which hath qualified 
their heat against him, soe 'its thought that noe great action 
will be performed between them this yeare, yet the preparation 
Sewagee makes causeth us to believe that either he expects to 
be assaulted or designes to make some notable attempt in the 
King’s country/' 30 Another letter (Gerald Aungier’s) dated 
16 September, 1673 says : “ Sevagee bears himself up man¬ 

fully against all his enemies .... and though it is probable 
that the Mogulls Army may fall into his country this yeare, 
and Ballol Chaune on the other side, yet neither of them can 
stay long for provisions, and his flying army will constantly ‘ 
keep them in allarme; nor is it either their design to destroy 
Sevagee totally, for the bmaras maintain a politic war to their 
own profit at the King’s charge, and never intend to prosecute 
it violently so as to end it” 40 

One of the unfortunate happenings connected with this phase 
or SivajTs war in Bijapur territory was the loss of Pratap Rao 
Gujar, in February 1674. SivajI had taunted him for having 
let go Bahlol Khan at Umrani in April last. “Go with your 
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he said “and win a decisive victory. Otherwise never 

army, ne . valiant but sensitive gene- 

show your face to me again ! The valiant ou 

ral literally carried out this mandate. On U 

a t Nesari 1 in the narrow gorge between two hills, he charged 

like the Light Brigade at Balaklava and rushed into> the . jaws 

of death • followed only by six faithful horsemen. Th^ga ^ 

seven drowned themselves in a river of blood . 

not to reason why; there was not to n»fce rep^. f ' 

tot do and die.-though 

J.ts «» — “ 

150,000 hons, 500 horses. y hor3e and many 

L"nd -tew - Hi troops a, 

Hamsaji Mohite as 

Pratap Rao Guja . Sabhasad, “Sivaji con- 

~ ~ 

'" Stn u.r!n a j r r»a^6^ d Mr »an had triad to assail Strap 

ITno. it was evident that this son of a Biiapnri noble 
(Shahji Bhosle, though described by his e£tni« asa ma-aud, 

^"s’X'.f 1 ‘srcs- * - **—2 

STS. - * -in the pmsri* of ■ 

nial as .ell as to be the seat of hi, gov.mn.nt thereaftet. 
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It was centrally situated in the heart of his territories. 
Nearly equidistant from Poona, Bombay and Satara, it 
had a political and military’, no less than commercial value, 
all its own. Detached from the Sahyadri, but elevated above 
the Konkap, Raigad is removed from, yet served by the sea 
on account of its nearness to Mahad which had considerable 
trade importance in those days. Strategically, it was protected 
from direct attacks by BIjapur as well as the Mughals; but 
from its position in the Maval countiy and nearness to the 
sea, SivajI could ideally direct all his military and maritime 
operations. From a religious point of view, the place was 
twice blessed by the shrine of Parasuram at Chiplun and that 
of Bhavam at Pratapgad- Khwafi Khan has the following in¬ 
teresting observations to make about Raigad. 

When Sivaji had satisfied himself of the security of Raj- 
garh, his old retreat, and of the dependent territory, he turned 
his thoughts towards finding some other more inaccessible hill 
as a place for his abode. After diligent search he fixed upon 
the hill of Rahiri, a very high and strong place . The ascent 
of this place was three kos f and it was situated 24 kos from the 
sea ; but an inlet of the sea was about seven kos from the foot 
of the hill. The road to Surat passed near the place and that 
port was ten or twelve stages distant by land. Rajgarh was 
four or five stages off. The hills are very lofty and difficult ‘ 
of ascent. Rain falls there for about five months in the year. 
The place was a dependency of the Kokan belonging to Niza- 
mu-l-Mulk. Having fixed on the spot, he set about building 
his fort. When the gates and bastions and walls were complete 
and secure, he removed thither from Rajgarh and made it his 
regular residence. After the guns were mounted and the 
place made safe, he closed all the roads around, leaving one 
leading t6 his fortress. One day he called an assembly and 
having placed a bag of gold and a gold bracelet worth a hun¬ 
dred pagodas before the people, he ordered proclamation to be 
made that this would be given to any one who would ascend 
to the fort and plant a flag, by any other than the appointed 
road, without the aid of ladder or rope. A Dher came for- 
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vtari ajirf Slid Uiat. with the permisskn of the Raja, htvmaii 
iftfiunt lo the top of the hill. plant the Abb and return. l ie a»- 
ufldw! Lin: toll hsed the Has, quickly can* down again, and 
r > made his obeisance- Sivaji ordered that the purse of money 
and the gold bracelet should be given to him, and that In 
shiHitd be *t at liberty; and he Rave direction for closing 
the way by which the Dher bad ascended. '■ 

Douglas calls !' the Gibraltar «1 Use East, and of all hill- 
foils of the Bombay President the raw interesting. ‘-■'o* 
tound it ' the must completely impregnable place in the uni¬ 
verse !' Sivaji * like the Eagle or the hills.’ says another. wit i 
his penetrating eyes could from this eyrie dc«ry his prey m 
..n directions, but no one could approach the Lion* Dim. 

On this hill-citadel &iviijT m himself cmwnud on 1-rtday 
5 June 1674 Jy#fh° 13 the &** y«u lnW>. ^i- 

He thereby appeased the conduce oi the furniali-ts 
the sentiments of the so petitions, and made a sink¬ 
ing impression on the minds of the nuns**. It w* ^ “ fL ™ 
Jp K m- sagacity and faring stot^ship. It drew mound 
t Sivaji—now Chhaliopdi—^ the varied and scattered elements 
of the Maratha State and provided a focus for their loya tit*. 
Sivaji had reached die apogee of his jtreatneK and grander, 
and all tire gold he hat! gamr-ted was lavishly upended in the 
gore*,* ceremonial. “Fifty thousand BiShmans teanwd m 
the Vidas ", writes Sabhasad, " had assembled Brides ihem 
had gathered many Tapanidhis and holy nwi, Saay&is, guests. 
Mdnbhdis, JaikMhans, /Of'*, mid Jan of vanous' 
nunations. For four months they were grv«i unhusked com 
awl sweets ; when dismissed. money, ornaments and dot hi* m 
abundance were presented to every one according to mem. 
To Gagn Bhst. the chief pmsh was Riven imxrm weatth- 
The total expenditure amounted to one *mr and forty two *r**s 
of W To every one uf the eight F »«thorn was given a re¬ 
ward of one Iditfc of bans and a Rift of one elephant, o*® 
and robes besides that. In Utis manner was the Rajfi m-ualkd 
- no the lluone. In this age of Aflcchha BadshhKs rule alt over 
H* world, only this Marti! Hd Bddskak btamt Ckhaltaptf*. 
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This affair that came to pass was one of no little importance/" 
Sabhasad also observes that Gaga Bhat opined that as Sivaji 
had subdued four Badshahis and possessed 75,000 cavalry, in¬ 
fantry. forts and strongholds but no throne, the Marafha Raja 
should also be crowned Chhatrapati.*' 

Among the visitors to Raigatj at the time of the Rajya- 
bhi$eka or coronation ceremonials were the representatives of 
the English East India Company,—Henry Oxenden, Geo : Ro¬ 
binson and Tho : Michell. They reached 4 Rairy ’ when the 
Raja was away at Pratapgad to worship at ‘the shrine of 
Bowany, a pagod of great esteeme with him,’ and were receiv¬ 
ed by the 4 Procurator Neragy Pundit .... whose reception was 
very kind.’ They discussed many matters and were assured 
4 that the Rajah would alter his coronation act more like o 
Prince by takeing care of his subjects and endeavouring the 
advancements of commerce and trade in his Dominions which 
he could not attend before ‘being in perpetuall warrs with the 
King of Vizapore and Old Great Mogull /« 

On 22 May 1674. 4 We received order to assend up the 
hill into the Castle ; the Rajah having enordered us a house 
there, which we did. leaving Puncharra about 3 of the clock 
in the afternoon, we arrived at the top of that strong mountain 
about sunset, which is fortified by nature more than art being 
of very different access and but one avenue to it, which is 
guarded by two narrow gates and fortified with a strong high 
wall and bastions thereto, all the other part of the mountaine 
is a direct precippice so that its impregnable except the Trea¬ 
chery of some in it betrayes it. On the Mountaine are many 
strong buildings of the Rajah court and houses for others, Mi¬ 
nisters of State, to the number of about 300, it is in lengths 
about 2 1|2 miles and in breadth about 1|2 a mile, but no 
pleasant trees nor any sort of graine grows there on ; our house 
was about a mile from the Rajahs pallace into which we re¬ 
tired with no little content* 46 

The next day they were granted audience by Sivajf 
though busily employed with many other weighty affaires as 
his coronation, marriage, etc/ 4 The Rajah assured us that tve 
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trade wcuT'ly hi alt hh Damnum, xtitout th< 
hast apprf keniian oi *nUl ftan* hm, for that tht Pea^ 1 ^ 
wnctuditl-' On the 29ih the Rajah was ' according to «*J™‘ 
v *■> OiiHome, weighed in Gold and fbout 1600 Fagn* 

das. which money together with one hundred thousand more, 
is to be distributed after lilt coronation into the B Tamings who 
in great numbers, are Bnckl hither frum all the adjacent couii 

4fter the coronation, the Fh g l ifl hntt P saw 4hraji on ihe 
6th, about 7 or 8 Of the dock, and the Rajah was seated on a 
magnificent throne, and all hts nobles waiting on ium m very 
rich attire He presently etiwderwi out comm* nearer ewn 
to the Thro® where being tested we were *sir«l » 
which « did not so soon but dial I moke «** ™ «* «* 
Of tire throne there hung according to the I Mores manner; on 
lad* of gilded Lances many embhmes of Government om 
Dominion, as on the right lumd were WO great fishes head, of 
Could with every large teeth, on the left hand several hww* 
tailt*. a poire of Gould Scales on a very rich Lanas h^d 
equally poysed an emblem of Justice and as we NUd at 
Ouc Pal lace gate there was standing two filial I ellcphaiv 1 
eadi Side and two hair* horses with Gould bridles and furni¬ 
ture, which mark- us admire which way they brought ihem up 
ihe Mil, the passage being so difficult and bOTirksu*.* 

Dr Fryer, another Englishman who was that at tom¬ 
boy. narrates an interesting anecdote Mostrative of J 
hospitality towards his European guests. It us typical ofhis■ te- 
ktalion. especially as the occasion was that nf a ^^ r l ^ 
when a vast concern™ of orthodox Brahmans had «****£ 
tether at K*W- "1 ■* f ■“ ^ 

Diet of this sort of ft** *■** ■* * £>« 

their delightfully Food being only Cutcheiy. u mil. of ft 

and Rk* mixed tether, and boiled in W 
they grow far. Bui such Victuals could** £ 

- kt oar MpfPtwntB who had been used to ' m _ be 

«a» tbcfcfbfc signified to tlte Hajah. 131 
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provided for them ; and to that end a Butcher that served 
those few Moors that were there , that were able to go to the 
charge of Meat, was ordered to supply them with what Goat 
they should expend (nothing else here being to be gotten for 
them) which he did accordingly with the consumption of half 
a goat a Day, which he found very profitable for him, and 
thereupon was taken with a curiosity to visit his new custo¬ 
mers,; to whom, when he came, it was told them. The honest 
Butcher had made an Adventure up the Hill, though very 
old, to have the sight of his good Masters who had taken off 
of his hands more flesh in that time they had been there, than 
ne had sold in some years before ; so rare a thing it is to eat 
Flesh among them ; for the Gentiles eat none, and the Moors and 
Portugals eat it well stew’d, bak’d, or made into Pottage; no 
Nation eating it roasted so commonly as we do ; And in this 
point I doubt we err in these Hot countries, where our spirits 
being always upon the Flight, are not so intent on the busi¬ 
ness of concoction ; so that those things that are easiest digested 
and that create the least trouble to the Stomach, we find by 
Experience to agree best here/ 48 
The Dutch account of the coronation 49 refers to Shivaji’s 
abandonment of his present caste of Bhonsla ’ and taking 4 the 
caste of Kettery (K$atriya). ‘Taking into consideration that 
Suasy could not be crowned unless he first became a Kettery , 
and that he had promised not to act or rule tyrannically and 
badly as before, on 8th of June last, they granted him the 
caste of Kettery .... but he also demanded to be taught the 
Brahman rule . This, however, they refused, but one of the 
chief of them complied .’ 

This is rare testimony from an unexpected quarter, to the 
most heated controversy that must have raged among orthodox 
circles as to matters of rectitude and propriety. Though the 
Bhosles claimed descent from the Sisodia Rajputs of Mewar, 
Sivaji’s eligibility to the ritual to which the twice-born ( dvi - 
jas) alone were entitled, had to be established to the satisfac¬ 
tion of Benares Pundits. The hall-mark of that status was un¬ 
doubtedly the performance of the Upcmayana ceremony which 
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saii ted Uttetedy no. ondmeteo.” Evon .ho ttentote»■ d« 

Essrsisss P “,“t 

^■r~ErSK 

rhf* Dutch allusion ta his admission into th* lv l • - 

5LS? by rdem- to auntie ho**** «*»“**“■ 
rrSniLnl to note that the Ptf* al™ re «" f 
plianco-by t« of the dtief ol tlie Brahmans evidently Uw 

B,iat f t ' gJie5iks volumes for SMlTa statesmanship to J* vc “* 

I i ill the implications of an ( <°> a :infl tl,t 

£L of the Caesars (or Kaisers}, or the Lion or km* of 
bJLCC, or U.u l*a R un of the Celesmd Entpemrs, or *«l«ta 

teiaetra Once this noble ideal was conoid of outward oa 
formity to ortho** pn*rfpti™. investiture " f 
thread ritualistic re-marriage with lus own wedtkd wife, ac 
cession to the throne, and oven repetition of the ° 

— 1*0 » ffcMr «* ■"» <* 

E^STSSS* — w«. 

show of eflHPOniate according to this cult and the other 

with a rare sense of humour. ry 

A ™y smd aitelddite ot ite mtencr m *taJ rtr C 

,„~,i dtotewd hi. inis. a. to*, ted Pitm« «< 

IVJli S-dte»•»- <-dfi“JS£*J‘£ 

mm v.-hich. It >. - tetolit. m«h * 

«*. i'tnta d( M-S.M *«*>«. » ■ ** * 28 J "" £ 

.077. ted rte dremtow «-T* c ™“™ " 

woidann with aareruumd »™i “"* for ,h “ p 
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all Hindu religious and social traditions. It proffi&cs u? rm- 
* T the roost speedy and impartial justice to all whu should in¬ 
voke &ivaji s dispensation following established traditions, 
scriptures and public opinion : and calls upon people of A\ I 
communities to act with one accord and cooperate with Ihc ' 
Government in defeating the yavamt coming front the North. 
Tliis done, it conclude the mists and subjects will be. alike 
blessed by God ', h revpgls The spirit ui 5iv:ij'i's administrri 
tion. It shows that fie was not a mere empire-builder adding 
timtory to lerriiory. It proves that SivajT was a man with :< 
mission who drew his inspiration-- from history, from the das 
sick, from the society and ctdtui around him. from Ramdii 
and the saints of Mah5r5^(ra. and more, and constantly, from 
his mother Jijaiwi as an embodiment of all tlhsu. She had 
nursed his body and spirit, and lived just long enough to wit¬ 
ness his coronation. Then she said her tame Smith 

" Suasy's motiiuf" declares a Dutch letter, "having come 
to be present at her son's coronation, although shout W years 
old, died 12 days after, having to her son about 3o lafths vf 
pagodas.-some say mott." =‘ What “ more." indeed, die poor, 
calculating, foreign traders could hardly assess ; [l was the 
spirit revealed in SMfTs. Dhmma Rajya ! Jija Bai seemed to 
declare: 

Now fettest thou thy servant depart, O lord, 

According to thy word, in peace: 

For mine eyes have Seen thy salvation, 

Which thou hast prepared before the face of 
all peoples; 

A light for revelation to the Gentiles, 

And the glory of thy people! 
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Royal 5eal of sivaji 


• Dynamic *• <* "Jj" 1 *»’SJ,'"'iTaT!^ 

*•> : T CU “Z% ZZSfSSZZ** «-*► 

isffl- H u ' va * 11(1 | ^ t-iindu Dhetf’W and Society, 

murt. hut only *»«"* ^ uf more country is itnpP- 

Lotfr Of country is psti oUsm , _w, but ethical : 

his hnpefiaiism ™ s P ro, ^ u \ [f h ^ is implied anything 
Re wjw not 3 Afflrf|A« 'i r ‘ " 7,1 ‘ J 1 Hindu dvUisatkrit and 

P«u. *■— ,™“a iC“»L™ — 

eenmtled nn hiS acts of wat ano r ^ 

■“ 1316 ™ an ttie rr^on to **ndte «* 
Ifte man is ruvialed a&n > by h {. slaying 

Tukaram. aitd the adoration i* 

of Atol fiti* or the **?**'!* aSSidTSuin 

i^er,'Mirths and *j* ' ^ rf his Linil ( 

Heaven.- ^Sj. 1™<I the for 'the 

a, much as his n^r. 

ashes uf his ancestor add d‘ e ttn ‘ p 

TW destiny had ^ 

ihi-ir hearts v eft thioWn^ in $«££ 

,»Md by thoir commumty of ^n. - m 
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himself not merely for lilt! mleas* of his father from imprison- 
tTteiit. but af.*i for the jwrmam-nt release of fiis patrimony fmm 
the harassing domination of Mkcciiai. ShShji. as we fare 
lariiocd, had grown order 0titer circumstances, and his lot had 
born tinder masters whom his eldest surviving son heartily 
JrafKJ. Particularly had his mind undergone a naitamorpho 
a!S sincc llis Scions arrest and imprisonment. His 
W,is molt due to his own worth than ro the csprirmus maa- 
namnmy of hit master Shohji l^d mark himself mdis- 
^ ensa , le to ‘ AdiftliaM * he was the prop of the Kamaiafc 
dominion. IIis tneaage to Kinhnjr Jedlie, Ali 'Adil Slmhs 
mandate to the same captain, SfahjTs reply to the Duwagrr 
Queen nl Bijapur when she complained about Nivalis acthi 
Uw, ShShjis second arrest and fmmediati' please th^after. 

!" bear UsUn,D,i y 10 nadinu Of the situation. ShShj? as a 
I'jiin-r was working, though pc ( taps less consciously and deti- 
t> mtely than Siviiji, yet as importantly, for the common cause 
o Hindu-ra^tra. To secure his patrimony in Kama^ak, then?* 

, Wa " a ® n f asaarr for as his indtpeiKW in the 

homelands A* n, he had firmly established himself 
as xnvrrrftn over MaJfirStfta, consequentfy, Sivajf ruimd Ire 

attention to k™k. For Kitofyk w* s [lt)l * „ ^ 
of irrnrory but a herd***. I L was more valuable t0 as 

hr- new cfaippion of Hindu freedom and civilisation, than was 
■ ™* J?tinn Of the attenuate Holy Roman Empire of Aus- 
5 “ for Napoleon Honaparte. Mari^ Stow was the con- 
tJnuation of Vijayanagar S&mrijyO. 

Camwi * n in thc K#n *Stak during 

^T2T "J* SUb,K * 0f ^ **** ^apter. it is nrers. 

Its m i n T, “f 0 ®* lCS ■ 11 *« ed “ w »' “ **“ * >ts Perspective, 
l r , ^ ^ fJ,lly 0i iKtXadv T interest. In the first 

12 ; ' ;2 r r* mbetol rhit ^ mm* m ^ 

Shah-^irJ^T Sh3t,JJ arHi f " s ““wflw Vyanfcoji. Both 
■ ■ iliji and Vyankoji were officers in ‘AdtM^M service. The 

i ^ ” ,GW - had ^ “ I** « luw 

wa> t amJ ***• «* ■* Which Bangalore 
* > fhe moat important; because that was for the 
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T nart t^dwten. ddcr brother. 

s!m)bh5jT, bad died at KanakRin -tout nine years before Jus 
latheT Aivujr himself had Jdt Bangalore wh.k> wa* still ■ 

Of years. Choosing an independent ewttf far 

himself he had carved out a kingdom of which to wa* l '"" 

» . **»*»<* Banxir. drnw ■*" f 3 h 2 
ri tto hi. *»"■»* o r b>- ’™' m * " " u 

erws Sr— m*. »* . »*» * <g* 

-of *■■»■»*" if* “ j er 

under RTjbpur. be had fought agamsl Sl«yi during UK latta - 

SS^iiLce With the M*. CW-ly. far i# 

mnsi natural tiling to do. under the niaimstamVK s_ 

tor a share in SliahjTs property wh.ch Vyankoji tot 
: . . .... -_ fl , He had nu design* asb ,THl ms 

political l.- in .he Wl* 

Since thb *M M be h* *» «* •*» “”£f 
able. The logic of the situation demanded action. __ 

The first tiling Sivai! attempted was negotiation. 

» year- you have enjoyed the nudged pajtnmony. to 
bt Vvantoff " 1 waited in pat.ence. Then 

■^TZUd .«>- -Me- B“.««”* ™L“: 

r-^«ra 

repahrtfwi to mu your pmm ■— and Kuura- 

mremai discord : by so doing, of old. the Wj» 

•—>° «*■ 1 [f JfS.SStS 

Kontoi AM bbd itb Vd-.ill W— «e» 

take our respective shares and uvi - Jetermin- 

other. But you. like Dorycdbana. inlmded ^d and d 
td not to come to a*V agreement. but to fig ^ 

This hitter wa* K*afe wnttut whenttoto^ 

started and Sivajfs foit*S had made tonsnfcrahV »d» But 


mafSthA in^torv 
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iu recapitulation nf the peaceful negotiations la autlumLic anti 
reveals the mind 0 / Siv5j! no list than that of h» brother. 
"Now, some places I have already takenit continues; 
"others which are still in your hands, via. Aral Bangalore', 1 
Kolar. Iloakuu. and other minor places, and Tanjure sliould he 1 
handl'd over to our men ; and of dm cash, jewellery, elephants 
and horses, half should be given to me as my sltarc. You 
will be wise to make such accommnrtatioti with mu, If you 
do so with a dear mind. J shall give yon a jdgtv of 3 Lkks of 
laws in the district of Fkntfla, this side of die Ttingabhadra. 
to bir held under me. Or, it you do not like to hold a unit 
under me. I shall procure tor you a fSgit of 3 lakhs from Qutb 
Shah. Both alternatives I have suggested to you. Otic of 
them you should consider and accept. Do not leave it to be 
decided by obstinacy. There is no reason why we should 
quarrel between ourselves and come to grid 

The attitude of Vyankojf ref leered in tile above letter ut 
also confirmed by foreign contemporary accounts. Alan in. 
for example, observes : "Sivagy had some claim against Ecg.ct 
• FJtnjT, i.e, VyankojI), his brother by his father, with respect 
to his succession to th« deceased. Beugy had in his possession 
one third of the land of Ginjjy which their common pa runt 
Sagimagro fShahjl Maltaraj) held on his part. There were 
also his personal properly and valuable effects. Stagy tfe- 
niandod his share of the* goods. He had written several 
times 10 Beugy to come and meet him, and that they would 
stilik: the matter between them; the latter recoiled at last after 
having taken, according to his idea, all possible sreuritK* from 
his brother, by snmc oallis customary among them, but which 
w>re not inviolable 10 those who cared more for their interest 
than their religion. Ecugy crossed the river Colcroou and 
Qnhf <u sec Stagy. The first conversationii gave evidence of 
amity and tenderness only; then it came to the negotiation, 
wh«i Ecugy discovered that his brother would not let him go 
unless I* had Satisfied hun about his claims. He also u-ed his 
amuing. and while he offered friendly words tic sought some 
means of withdrawing himself from such a had strait. He 
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• Up had a cattatfUtTOti kept ready 

sESsT-smS:: 

rh» threw himself into the CMammon and ««“ 
other side which was his country and whem he had *** 
troops. On receipt of the informauon 6™" to' Slva ®- 
caused Ecugy's men who were in his camp to c arr ‘ 
« theTwas one Jagamatpendit. a Bramen who com- 
manded the troops of his brother, a man of C OW ***; 

1 jtv The brothers did not meet again since . h0 ^ ever , , ^ 

2* posLion of a part of the lands of Gingy which Won* d 
to Ecugy, but it would have cost him more if he had remained 

accent, cited above, which substantially 

--riM si«r=s 

vts-a-vts the two brotne s. iA77\ came 

of Sivaji and Vyankoji on the Coleroon (Juy 

about, wte must follow the earlier movements of . 

^“'tL’Lcan and in the Kamatak. —*ItrtS 
chose his own time lor action, and procMded with 

Muslim powers of the Deccan were 
weak. The Mnghals had designs *^ he “ A d». 

teb realised by the end of that eca e , [ in l8 g6 

Sbahi and the QutbshShi were erct.ngo.shnd '«!»« ^ 

and 1687. They were on the.rtet W » Bgaher in 

ning his Kamatak campaign Ctace t > ^ was thc 

the business of subjugating the • 

stnror partner t but now she had ™ 

Afghan and Abyssinian parties paralysed 

their quarrels. The leader the former £• 

seized all authority in the name of t V Kban 

(11 Nov. 1675) and murdered the old Regen . — 
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(18 January 1676). Khhizr Khan, the right hand man of 
Bahlol, met with a similar fate, soon after; and the Mughals, 
taking advantage of this civil strife, opened a campaign against 
that helpless kingdom (31 May 1676). 

It was on such a broken reed that Vyankoji was foolishly 
relying when Sivaji demanded his share of their patrimony. 
Instead of directly dealing with the situation and settling the 
matter in his own judgment, the pusillanimous Vyankoji refer¬ 
red it to his suzerain master, the king of BIjapur. “ I call my¬ 
self a Badshahl officer," he plaintively wrote, “ and enjoy this 
property in accordance with the Badshahl orders. My elder 
brother demands a share of the patrimony, and I have answered 
that the property is in lieu of service. Why should I give him 
any share ? ’ The reply of the Badshah is illuminating. 

“ We have learnt the purport of your letter. ShahjI Raj<5 serv- 
e.d us faithfully, and the sanad was granted to him and his 
descendants. SivajI now demands his share. Although a 
traitor, he is a Government servant, and we are quite able to 
demand explanation of him. Why do you create family SQub- 
bles and bring trouble to the Government ?' If we write that 
you should not give him his share he will create disturbances 
m our territories, and that is not good. His father was our 
servant, and he will enjoy the ancestral property and serve us. 
Although an enemy, if he demands his rights as a servant in 
u friendly manner, you should certainly surrender them. He 
is the senior owner of your patrimony .” * Despite these accents 
of justice one cannot miss the more than lurking sense of em¬ 
barrassment. Sivaji too was well aware of this. The astute 
Raghunath Narayati Hanmante, who had acute differences 
with Vyankoji on matters of State and had but recently left 
anjore. had passed through BIjapur and joined Sivajl. 6 The 
result wad a master-stroke of diplomacy. SivajJ bribed 
the Mughal viceroy, Bahadur Khan into inaction, through ‘ the 
highly intelligent ’ NirajT Raoji, and made alliance with Qutb 
Shah. The reason is naively stated by Sabhasad thus : 

entertained in his heart the desire of conquer¬ 
ing t e Kamatak from the Tungabhadra valley to the Kaveri. 
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The tunns of iIhj 1 wt treaty' have been Uiils sutnmanv 
ed by Snrkar ; “ The Sultan was to pay Shivaji a subsidy of 
3,000 him a day* or four and a half taiks nl Rupees a month, 
and send 5.TO men (consisting of 1,000 horse and 4.000 fooii 
in charge of one of his general (sm44askkm >. Mirza Muhua- 
mad Amin, to co-operate in Umj conquest of the Kamtak A 
train uf artillery with material was also supplied by Qutfr 
Shah, and prohahty a large sum of money as advance payment 
of die promised subsidy In return for this aid, Shivaji pm- 
iiis ally such part- of his conquests in the Kamatak ps 
had not belonged to his father ShahjI Tile ddiMisIvu ulUauoc 
against the Mughal* was strengthened anew with solemn natifc 
taken by Shivaji in tin* prince of Qufeb Shah, while the fatter 
promised to pay his annual tribute o! one l&kh of him re/u- 
lariy and to keep a Mamtha ambassador at his court," 11 

SivajI tried further to strengthen himself by calling upon 
important 'Adil^hahJ svfdars like MalojI nhorparf# to join him 
forger ting old family aeons, in the name of MaraOri. or rather 
Ucceani. freedom from the domination of the foreign Patharw. 
fn a letter of unique historical interest he points out that the 
Adit Shah has fallen cm bid days and the young FSdfltfih 
has become a mere puppet in the hands of Bahlol KItfn and 
his Path^n partisans. They will destroy the families of the 
Dimmi IMbhS one after another. Ikr warns ; they will flfll 
allow any one to live. 'Considering this, we from the befits 
ning had maintained good relation* with the Qutb Shah- T1 j* 
Qtub Shah has agreed to the terms projw&ed by me and 
Madanqa Pant Whatever [ proposed, he agreed to. Suck 
duties and responsibilities were entrusted to us that uur F3d' 
dphi shuuld be made to flourish in the highest (fegrae. Th* 
PtitJtaru should hr drxiroytd and steps should fre taken to ht*p 
(hr Pdd^tdht of the DtZTip i in iht h&nds of th * OtttmiLs. 

VAfter an agreement was readied on both «ide*. we al- 5 ® 
LhrmgSit that att lrut Afofdlhds should he taken into the eflrf/*- 
drracy and inrmduged to the Qutb Shilli, Considering the good 
of the MarathAs, I Irnve driven out of my mind all the enmity 
oi our ciders Aou sliouErf be ffeu from fwpidon. Beating in 
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mind the good of the Marathas, who are people of importance. 
1Ctog h> ways ro ,h« Qu«b»». 

minted the King to send you a firman. Finatl>. Swap 
to the ttnUmeots of the Ghorpadfc. >*>» 
disabuse himself of all false considerations of loyalty to the 
•tShl of - two generations/ and ^n.s .0 the -*«- 
of nower by the Pathans at Bijapur at all costs. 

IhT he says ‘are our kith and kin ; and we shoud all jom 
together and destroy the Pathans at all costs. n return. 
jaglrs worth double their ‘Adilsbahi estates are offered in the 

dominions of the Qutb Shah."’ 

Before we proceed further with the narrative of Siva i * 
movements in the Kamafak. it will be helpful to survey the 
conditions obtaining there at the time of this 
hold of the ‘ Adilsbahi government in these regions »as on > 
£mi Such of the officers and commandants of or^ as s .U 
held their appointments from Bijapur with toesm^ar 
ception of Vyankoji Bhosle, were noted for he r ^ 

ciency nor allegiance to superior authority. In fact there ja- 
none'at Bijapur at that time to command unified ^- 
Hence the administration in the’ So * h ^d 

oreanised Conditions since the death of Shahji (1 
g LTLf of better. The land had been eonunn- 

ously ravaged by the arm*, of Biiapnr. the 
her* so much so that foreign observers (in 1676) remarked . 
"This long series of wars has been followed by a genera 
famine which ravages especially in the “v-rons of Madura^d 
Marava. Everywhere only devastation and solitude and d 
are seen ; a part of the inhabitants have succumbed to starva¬ 
tion ; others have left their country to seek relief elsew • 

Day by day, Ekoji, on the one hand, and the King ° 1 ■' 
on the other, will absorb the last ddbris of this k.ngdom once 
so flourishing. The conquest of it uiU be very easy, f 
people will regard the enemy, whoever he may be. as their true 

Sa *'^Another account, dated 16 November 16 ™’ d ^ rib £ g 
Negapatam states: “There was much consternation and 
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conn tries were continually bring [noted on account r>( differ 
LTicrs and intestine wars bctwwn the Madurese, Tan^rouwer; 
J J heuver and Visiaporc ruler*- ., * In the meantime, the pras- 
laecES of trade and agriculture were absolutely mined by sill 
the$e troubled, and for many years UiKdc: couiitrir* would not 
be flourishing again, especiaJly because nnw the Vigiapore com- 
maudiT-tn-chief Mamoedachan and Chcredian Lody of Sinskr 
had also started a war against each other." 11 

It was into sudi a distracted and duvustatid bind dial 
&iv3jj nnd his Manilla troops burst about May 1B77. The 
OOlkonda army, crimp rising nn more than 5 hOOO horse and font 
could have mnnrrxi For no more than camp-followers with the 
vastly superior forces of Siviji. Hmce, die afllarigc was merely 
nominal from the very beginning ; but with it sivaj] cuuld 
ap|xar to be acting not only in hi? own interest. Yet, as the 
campaign advanced, it was more than apparent that the 
Mam this w ould appropriate an, 

Leaving Uolkonda in March, they were near Madras in 
the first week of May, The bis tone fortress of GinjT was taken 
by the middle of the month. Vellore was reached at»ut the 
33rd. It was lidd by Abdullah KJjliii HabshL Being well forti¬ 
fied and provisioned Vellore took over fourteen months to C3p- 
lure ■ 23 May 1677 to 21 August I67B J. But £iv3jf marched 
on. leaving the siege operations to Naraiiari Kudra Svhnii- 
wuh 2 h 0Gf> how and 5,000 MSvale infantry. A great battle 
was fought at Tiruvndi on 26 June and the Bijapur army 
under Sher Kllin IjvG was put to flight The KI£n was pur 
sued, discovered lurking in a forest, and fiimlly forced to sw- 
render on 5 July. From 6 July to 2 August 1677 Sivap w*i 
encamped at I irutnalvadi on the Cotrroon negotiating with his 
jrothiT Vysnkoj?. But his peaceful efforts had no belter result 
than i hose of HumStfSn with Kiimran Conseouentb' ^vaji 
was oNig«l to fight. 

Martin's account of the meeting btiwn-n the two hrutlrers 
rht -i TS bt ' en __ ci,tt3 - An entty in the Dmch Dagh-Keflisiur. 

. . ~ lfct ' Ib ""' >LatES ‘Siwstgie is now with ins nnny in 

Ify of M)^Qer p wi far from the capitals of tht; princes 
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<.« Madurc and Tarojaur. from which place* he threaten- the 
of Visiapnur, Feopte are uf opinion that 1» will now 
make, himself M*«ot of the countryh for the Ookonda *wl«»- 
fitie? on the whole will not do other than what he wants bul 
uy to satisfy him only with pretty words. He had already 
a quarrel with hi* brotlw Egosia Kajia (the present tufa of 
the Province of Tansjour I wtr. thu estates left by their father 
Sflhasy. so that he look possession n( those lands for himself. 1 ' 
Lhr conduct of Vyiukoji since he broke off the nqiMia- 
tionslf ^ivajT is reflected in several ktum of the time White 
SivajFs fora* were cnjjwed in the step* of Ami and Vellore, 
states an English report. * Eccorcv is leagueing with the Nat 
Hues of Madure and Maysrar and other woodmen, and likely 
in find Scimgee work enough ' Ukewipe. Andre Fwm Uw 
Jesuit missionary at Madura aim writes : 1 Vkoji profiting by 
This, diversion to re^tablish his affairs (fathers his soldiers, 
dose* the river, and enters the- territory of G"W- Santnp 
comes to give him battle at head of an army «P*ior «* 
Humber and commanded by- clever and intrepid captains 
But Ekoji's men with great lury ftfl on the cnenty like hot^ 
hmke their ranks, and spread carnage everywhere and turned 
the victory- to their side. Bui all on a sudden, art and straia- 
aett) snatched away the victory from Wind courage.--* Aiiur 
a bloody combat of several hours, they are broken and they 
kave tlie battle-field and the ItooOtir of victory to SUWOP. 
whoa: losses are. nevurth &<*. ntore considerable than 


ihcwc of the conqiierrclL 

We have confirmaticjn ol this inhumation in 
s^coouot : ‘ A ureat battle was foufdit. ^ wr * ti5> k n l ^ r “ * 1 
of this month ( November. 1677; between the armies of Sivagy 
and Ecujjy. It urn tkt Wttt who commenced *i the mtut 
was severe for lh* pcopk of these- parts : many were k.lkd 
and wounded; among those were some men of mpat^ 
Thr two parties retreated Ptid the loss was almnst equal 
Further detail, of this Pyrrhic victory are contained m a 
Madras report da led 29 Nov. 1677 ll **** th* Swa*f 
l-kutcnatil and brother Santogvo left UI C-itney i-n 
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bouiin^ conquest was few day a since encased hy the forces o{ 
their brother Excogre from Tangiour. bting 4.000 horn and 
10,000 flout, hia being 6,000 hnrse and 6,000 floor. The battL 
|je!d from morning till night, in which Santogcc was womtrJ 
and fird 3 quarters of one of those leagues, being pursued ] of 
Teague. When being retarded to Liteir several 1 umpi Santo 
gee, consulting with his captains what tlra importance jinri 
shame would be, resolved to dress and saddle their ham* 
□gain. and so immediately rode away by other wayc£. and 
in the dead of Lbe night. surprised them fast at rat after set 
hard labour: Linjir hams unsaddled, and made a great skugii- 
ter of them, taking nigh 1900 l)ar3& in that manner, the 3 
chiefe commanders, the tents acid all their baggage, and 100 
horse more taken by woodmen which fell to share the phuwter ; 
and the rest fled over the river Co all ad on ■ Coluroon ) fnr 
Tangbur; by which meanss Sevagee sccmra to have gamed 
a qurett possession far the present: Mad u ray Naygue rtfu^ng 
to meddle on either part.'- ? That the conduct of th? Madura 
ttayafe was more pusillanimous than neutral is indicated by 3 
Jesuit commentary ; While the two armies were fighting, tic 
Nayak of Madura Cantu with his troops against Ekoji. ■■ 
rbutj he did not know hnw to take advantage or iL. r he 
wasted his time there.. .(and finally \ the cowardly arid im¬ 
prudent N&yak lost his time and money and went to the ciiadri 
nf Trkhinppoly to hide hirmdf in disgrace/ 3 * Tire Nayak 
W3:t not a friend of si vrijT but he was certainly an enemy of 
Ekoji This zb clear from the Jesuit records. ‘As 1 have toId 
you in my List letter; says one. * die Nayak of Madura wju 
preparing for a wnr with Ekoji. the old captain of fdal Khan, 
nmv an independent master of Tanjacn and a part of Gingi 
Meanwhile it was reported that Sab&Ji (fliviji), the Ma 
brother of Ekoji, in revolt against his sovereign far some time. 
!^d sensed several provinces of Bfcnagar i Vijayaxiagar^ and 
advanced at die bead of a strong army. This news appeared 
incredible; haw to believe that Sabaji traverse a dis 

ta,We of several hundreds of leagues through (the country of) 
the warlike people of the fMdtan and Golcouda to carry wai 
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into our country? While the probability of this rumour was 
argued about. Sabaji solved the question by falling like a 
thunderbolt on the citadel of Ginge. which he took at the first 
* assault. He owed this easy success to the division which pre¬ 
vailed. and to the numerous communications which he had 
carefully conducted with the Muhammadans. 10 

In July 1677 an envoy from Madura had waited upon 
Sivaji: ‘ Here came an Higyb from the Nague of Madure; 
to whom His Highness Sevagee Raja spoke that his master 
bore a signe of being worth 900 lacks, whereof he should give 
him for the present 100 lacks for his expenses, to which the 
said Higyb answered that part of his masters country the 
Nague of Misur had taken, and part Yekagee. wherefore he 
was not able to give anything at present, and that if he would 
restore him back the said country, he will give seaven lacks. 
These are the news at present here. The Nague of Madure 
has sent all his family away to Madure from Chertanapelle 
(Trichanapallee) where they were before, and while the river 
of Colorun remaines full they feare nothing; but afterward? 

God knows what will be done. . 

Though no Marafha army of Sivaji invaded Madura, that 
unfortunate country could hardly escape the horrors of devas¬ 
tation by other agencies. From a Jesuit letter (1678) we 
leam : ‘ To make matters worse, the whole country has been 
devastated by a kind of deluge : in the provinces of Satya- 
mangalam, Trichinopoly, Tanjore and Gingi. the inundations 
have carried away whole villages with their inhabitants. This 
scourge of divine anger was soon followed by famine, pesti¬ 
lence, and at last brigandage which infests all the kingdom. 
The capital, once so flourishing, is no longer recognizable ; its 
palaces, once so rich and majestic, are deserted and begin to 
fall into ruins; Madura resembles a town much less than a 
den of robbers .’ 11 

To return to Ekoji, an English record, dated 9 April 167a. 
notes By intelligence from the parts of Chengee we under- 
- stand that by Sevagees order to his Generali, his Brother San- 
togee, and to his Braminies and Chief Officers, they have con - 
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eluded u firm? peace with &W(tf T his Brother, and driimrei 
bark to Eccogee a ftvvd purl of Ike country worth 2 tack* or 
Pardoes per steinum ; which Seva gee had taken from htm and 
Ecoogee in litII thereof had paid 3 tacks of Fardoes in ready ^ 
money, and upon the confirmation of this agreement, Santo@.t | 
had been feasted and nobly presented by Bccc^t in hia ostk 
at Tanjoor, and after having received the third quarter of d 
Lack of Pardon, which the Madina Naiguc promised to jvsjp 
Sevagee. of which there now remains but 1J Lack behind to 
be paid- Santugce with his Army returned to Qiengee CftiS*'. 
greet />crr j 1 0 / rpfrifJi i'.s rebuilt since Sc Page? U'Ok 

it p and there is great store of Graine and at! things necessary 
for a tong siege already laid in, and he has a good stock of 
many allsoe beforehand brides the Rent of the country he has 
taken, dayly coming. 1 ” 

It is intending to find corroboration of tIhfs from thus 
Dutch sources ; * The two last letters dated Nagapatam die 
1 1th and 15th May/ states the Dagh Register. 1 mention thaf 
the wandering robber Sewajpe has at fast made an alliano; 
with his brother Ego** Rngia and the Madurese. The said 
Ego sic Regia would keep in his possesion I hr nek djf 

Tmtsjour and Suwagfr would have to abandon it for three LaCS 
of purduux and he would then gn to Veloum, for which hr hall 
already lefr with this whole at his army/ Finally, 'The Ruler 
Rroils Ragia is nOw-a-day$ hi peaceful possession of the coun¬ 
tries of Tansjoitr, more hy the pmtigf of his hoi her Seunpt 
ftagia (han by his 01 m sftm&th. This was the reason why 
the Neycfc of Madura did not draw sword agom^r him/" 
Vyankpjl was brave and, as* has bottle with Santoji shew- 
vd t great martial qualities. He had stepped into I he 

^}io€£ of Shuhj! the leading Bljapuri general in the Kame 
tak and mark? 0 murk by hi$ cunqiiLiit of Tanjoft: in 16m. 

Nut only could lit act with vigour, as occasion demanded btrt 
a * aD ruli> ^ conquered lands wisely and efficiently. As ntiw 
o( T^njorc *'hu sought to make himself beloved hy the in 
habitants THl jh sikc and *i:d',m of }dt j;ovtrnr»nt be^f 
tfi dost tile wounds of the preceding feign," writta a Jcsut 
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obseTVftT. " and to develop the natural reKnitcts of th: cqantry. 

<i» <-* «d unto b. te rcrtJay » « 
v;iit Sid* Which had b«n led unutilised for many V^.^d 
the lasl CTr>p las surpassed all that was seen before - Tin. 

,< valuable «*liit»ny coming a* it dow from a fei«*«r and 

contemporary. ™ia< 1* lacked ~ th» 

could nut «en »«*«**□ the ** ^^3 

Bu t the nrngnnnimity and salesmanship of the ' ^ 

shewed tliemselve. a* e«ar before. >n the limit ° n™P” 

m is revealed by his treats* «t 

Ibrir conflict, as well as by the tern* of the ^ 

there. According ta Sabha^d. 9W *M Vv-M* 

jHj| j s my younger brother He has acted like a 

St£ Vm SL. — «-■ »■ “ZZZ* 

r,v with VyankujT are thus *M ta *- *■«** 

Bakhtin*.... 

1 The wktod. the thiero diimfctrd,, ■»<! '“ten « 
Hindus. etc.. staid not he •!!«*< >° »> ^ 

dent. In <w they s- »H««1 » ““J’W.fS 
tropdtol to *i.« leanity. end » tmt w*K ™* « <** 
over Thera, that they miRbt do no hsutn. 

2 The AfoW Of fort Ami. conferred on Jado Bhas^r 
by the late MaMi3jA (SWUtf), shonld no. la: disturbed. 

has eight sorer who might render proper sennet 

3 We have a simad for &F'* from Bijapitr. Some of 
nur LZ were brought under their jurisdiction by treaty 
when we cj.uk> from Daulatabad Many 

brought under our jurisdiction 

or defirioicy of revenue* in oar joint hnldintf. 

«iw the Blifipur Covrmnwnt with a contingent ‘ 

/fur m /Ac tuoty candid btlw«* « if h °* be <’' S *'f ' Jy 

ifiidtr military atsistmet uhtnttcr nictWy , - 

tied when OUT father still alive. M 

to jitm J3jftpnr In > 
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failure, L shall exact from you ihv money required fnr Tmiltury 
awristance. 

4. Tht Pet tiki. Dtimsikhl and N&ijgaufa nutans in tlu: 
Deccan, viz,. Hinganf JJeradi and Dcujgiium, are our ancestral 1 
property. You will have nothing to tin with them. I shall 
continue to manage them. 

5, If people from my provinces go to yours, and yotti 
tropic come into mine, they slwtild be amicably induced to 
return to their original provinces. 

fi. Thu parpaut of Bengrii] yields today—with die neigh¬ 
bouring stations of Basket and Sileknt—a revenue of two lakhs 
Bar at. If they are brought under our administration, they 
■night yield five lakhs, These J had conferred on Chi. Saftb- 
hatyoi /itl Dips Bai. for Choii-bongdi. These should be con¬ 
tinued in the female liw. Tile mahals should bv managed by 
y<iu. but their revenue should he enjoyed by her on whom it 
might be conferred by San Dip® Brli, 

7. A Mahal yielding seven lakhi of kms out of my cun- 
qiieita near Gfogi. I have granted as hereditary indm to Chi, 
Rdjeirl \ yankS ji Rftje for diidh-bhat, [ shall send the sattads 
according to die list of mahats sent by you, 

8 - 1 iiave written to Chi Bahirji Rljf, H« will deliver 

to you what Mahals you want. Hu is 3 faithful ancestral ser- 
vitnl. A hereditary indm of villages yielding one lakh tlarai in 
the province of Tanjore is conferred on you, Sotiads will be 
*-‘ nt when you name the villages. 

9. If thieves from your province come into mine, I shall 
deliver them to you on demand; and if traitors from my pm- 
Mixes go to yours, you should do Lhe sanrav. 

K> \ on should njntrnuc the monEhly allowance uranld 
for the MahSrSJa'a (ShShjt'sj samSdk i, including the band, 

"rets, elephants, and kOrMUnS that ^htuijd be maintained there- 
Do not allow any slackness In this respect, 

H- The privileges, de., of tlx relations of ihv Roval 
family and tl E titled nobility should be presmvd, and their 
status and order nf precedence should be respected No heavy 
<Mk-» should be assigned to them. 
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,, Mm snd comnunder. itKUW be wr**«> ” 
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«* be discouraged by pH P**^ nu-an-. 

r , Thf . puvatr iuiie nf R^ Vvarkoj. ^cmld ennnst 

* -"fr 1 ln “' - 

snrsr ^ rssrsflsr=* 

' to T H> #«• -*> *W» «*» ffz * 

i a nd men should dp alwa>n lit 

SSSsssaasi"-"- 
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8ll d needy should be succeed b deities ^ 

•* TtSwl^ tlT**. >-*-**“ “ 

Moifc and holy ul»t«. -10.M h* ' mli ”” d - 00 ” “™ 
should they be violated oortj&os and 

* ^.SSSrifS.U ho tehW hi- -P*M» 

55 * - "Ji-“JJSS 

** -— in ■ T,r«“ >* 

corruption nr bribery, flu. ^nte . 

special guardian of the l»or m ^ pev£f ^ 

19. Protection once aft** 01 * ]MdWfln should 

carted to m thft history of our fen*- Tins H# 

be maintained in the future alto treaties HO- but 

ana- of Vyankojl in bis southern char,*. 
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Tlu: defeat at Vyankofl i ie Nov. 1677 1 iiad been at the 
iuuidu of Santojf Bbnsh; anti Htuubir Ran Mofefe who in: it 
provoke into action by VyaiikojI himself. sivajt had bv*i 
oblig'd to leave the Kamaink earlier in November H '77 to 
defend his kingdom from the Mughal* in the North. The sitfe 
of Vellore was at that time ■still drugging nn ; it was success¬ 
fully terminated on 21 August 16?8. SiviijT. never tireless, fcwfc 
Bintgalorr, KoHr, Sent etc,, in the Mysore plateau, daring hi- 
match northward. Buikupir, Koppal, Go dag and Lasmrrvai. 
nt western KanSlak. were also likewise ucnipied more nr lew 
cwiiiy. Ilemarkabfe resistance was. however, offered by MaIJa 
Naikini at Bbilavdi and $he could not be subdued until & 
February 1678. SivnjT lull jxirt! of iris forces behind to com¬ 
plete liia irnfinEsh-ftJ lask^ and himself tcaditd I J nnlisl 3 ij fin 4 
April. He was back in KSigad before June lf>7k. 18 month' 
after he liad loft fur Goficooda. 

An English report, dated 16 January 1678. said ; ' With 
a sueoesv as (-atears hi Spain, he came, saw, and overcame, 
and tcjjorted so vast n treasure in gold, diamonds, emeralds 
r ™ anrt vrou K ht “rah thal have strengthened life arms 
wttii vvrj able sinews to prosecute his further victorious tle- 
sJkns * r Sabliisad estimates the territory annexed by Siv3ji m 
tiie Karoatak as yielding an annua] revenue nf 20 lakh?, of hom. 
and including a hundred forts, taken or built by Sivaji, : * 
Anotiler English record state* that 'Sivajl by his deputies tu$ 
s full and quiet po-wession u f 3 n d,^ coantries about t!io=c 
twu cartles of Jinji and Veflore, which are worth 22 tnkkS of fw- 
7“ or 550 thousand pounds sterling per annum, in which 
I* has a considerable foray of u,™ and horse. 72 strong hill? 

** n 4 urtE if n tlie p|^in} F —being G 0 k’sijjijr 4 * long and -k* 

broad. ^ 

In the light of the above, Sir Jaduiiath Sarkar Hoes not 
■tppear to be correct In his estimation of dtvfijTs Karn.il ak 
Qmjiaign [ n the 1st edition of his Shivaji mid Hu TimtJ, to 
... ,. l ' Ltt th;,t incredible that a bum strategist life - 

. ji could have realty intended to annex permanently a 
leiiitnry on the Madras coast, which was wpa rated from his 
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when the Marathi army under Ifomhir Ran was withdrawn, 
Rughum'itlj Fane organised In Kantitak a PH local force n| 
lO.iXK) harnc both and - ' for the defence of the 

new province- 11 31 In the fact* of these admissions? wi caruxrt 
accept Sarkar's categorical assertion : " But gaW. and rjul 
Jdnrd, was his (StaSjFs) thief objects 3i 

BiVaji improved the fortifications of the country lie con- 
quered. appointed officers for its adminsstration, left ddtnitl 
instruct i on* at to the policies to be followed. and made pvery 
effort to conciliate the people and foster their trade and m 
dustry. Hi* dealings with the Dutch, the French and the Eng¬ 
lish during this campaign one illustrative of hifl attitude, Un 
Hist July 1£77 the Clik-f of tile Dutch factory at Te^uiapa- 
lant Cuddalofe) waited upon Sivajl. at Tundumgarti. with 
rich prevunu—Bilks, spices, Maldiv oocoaiuiu. swoid blades, etc 
^avojl was pleased with the gifts and sent the Dutchman away 
with robe of honour. On 2 October the same year the Dutch 
. noted ■ 1 tu £?U those waiter* the *aid Siwast conducted 
in a v?fy fwtite and friendly manner toward the Company as 
tilw vw midrnts m Gokortda. Lattr he promised to vttr rtp- 
t tentative m Tegtnapat&m to promote the trade, of rmr Cfl-in- 
Pany in alt pombh mays which i i also shown by the grant of 
fffinf cants.' « 

In June L677 + according to the French Governor of Pon¬ 
dicherry i Francos Martin -, their Brahman envoy had no l&ss 
than three interviews with Siviji: 'Stmgy assured out utvof 
that we might stay in complete security at Pandit her y without 
takiriB the side of alter party; that if we offered the ^ 
insult to his people there would be nu quarter for us or for 
those of our people who were in Hie factory at Raja pour* I hat 
Im? would send an anatdat in a few days to govern Fandkbety 
rmd that we might have to live with him tn the Fame maimer 
ah we had riun c with the Officers of Chi ream '** 

Ft™ the fuighsh records we obtain several interesting 
details ,: On B May 1677. for instance, they noted : " Scvasve 
or be it his Sum being entertained tn the King of Golcwidas 
service, and now upon his march fn tall upon Chertgy with an 
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.^venill thousand of foot, raised and raising among the woods, 
M*rg mfartmattty atlkd m by thv King aj GV/awdcj nr Ma¬ 
rianna to help them to take Clicngy, Vealour and P&rnajigcKti 
i FVIgonda , the Hraimdfrr of Lite ^ea part of the Cnmart Min J 
try as farr as Porto Nova, one of the Viriapoum hands, with ^ 
title 0 / CentraJi^sijno, by which means he has gotten in a man¬ 
lier the poeawsion of this courtly* th^ said King having nn 
force to oppose him. W* Haile twice presented him with stmu 
Toritks of counter poysons, etc., by him dttired, to the value 
of pagodas 112 Ind- ttt artier the bigfitting a fair e&mipa** 
dmtt with him now at lirat, i t possible. pounding it upun ilx 
introduction of those settlements you have already in hk tuim- 
tty^ at Rfljaporfl nod C^arwar. the former whereof was very 
well taken. Of the latter we have yet nrs news from nur Hra- 
inany who attends hh motion^ but more particularly upon itw 
Kirag of Golcoiidas Meirza Mahmud Otnkt and our lovii^ 
friend, who ha> seme MOO horse and 4000 foot along with 
him/* 1 

Tire entire situation in die Kamatak changed with da 
entry of £hivajj therein. Shahjf* scattered fngks and the 

principality of Tanjme were now linked up with £fr£jTs do¬ 
minions, They a Harm'd a new s ignifiai nflu in the history 
the peninsula and became part of the order that wa$ 
emerging out of the chaos of tile dark age which had intervened 
between the fall of Vijayanagar and the rise of the MariSita 
[lower. VyankojI hud conserved his patrimony from SMfijl 
bui siv^jf consolidated it and gave it 3 new oriersTaiinn. Tht 
Chhatrapati was no rwre Jason in ^arcli of the gulden ttw&i 
but the conservator of the greater and larger Patrimony of 
The transactions of Sivaji ip the Cams- 
tic. writes Dr. K. Aiynngar. 14 and hts dealings with hi^ 
hah-brothcr Vmkaji or Ekoji 1 seem capable of an intcipR* 
buion. once in 15 radioed that Sivajs may have cherished ih* 
ambition to Stand before his peal enemy, the Moghul. a* die 
ocfcaowledaed rtpiemiUdlvt: of the empire of Vijayauae^r re 
tently hecornc extinct. The wsrenttrof the pant of Sfiriji ^ tht 
tAu wmi of Srininga. though the document is not quite above 
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and the issue of the coinage of which one s ^^" aT 
rate, cm the model of Vijayanagar, has W iwj^i J ; * 

mvered air indications in itipport of what **«» “* ttlc A ™‘ 

STl^E do record in ^ -f «J* 

^ Sivaii ShabB had acquired a! his P&t yi 

nrritotv. which Wild favourably compare with lhat 11 any 

other South Indian viceroy under Hindu iule After the «cqut 

£. m !«-. V*M «* ««* 

■ i rhi* tfaraks of Tanjorv and of Gifljtt with a 

BKSSSii ..**»• 

Spjt and must have seemed to Siv^t of 

bought under his imperial protection. Ikkvt) was pro 

{fctailt of the transaction taken together seem to IP ' lCJ 

4 ifce eiHpfror# of Vifaawn- - u . r dacrv€S 

This opinion, though speculative m 
^Dedil attention as coming from the Doyen of SotUh 

222.12* 4»o, rf ^ » u, «*•« vw f 

-p. WIT- *■» *■* ***ke£jsj 5-,- 

M-w.*™*«">“>• 7 y ** M | t L eon. dnu 

his main thesis ■« not tlierehy uAe-aed- . ■ wjn 

prove spurious, in it, pliable form, us g* of 

Le to mdicate that the a*. of the ^ 

Vijayanagar considered Stviji great enough * 

J*hn«t. The Manthi &*«***« ■£ »££ * 
than as tin' only protector of t ir what g^gf; 

This in ittttf constitutes the best Commmtaryon^tS ^ 
attempted to do for Hindu India through h» W**W- 
rtjuests. 




CHAPTER EIGHT 
THE SEA FRONT 

* All the way, as he goes along, he gives his qaul 
(assurance) promising them that neither he nor his 
soldiers shall in the least do any wrong to anybody 
that takes his qaul, which promise he hitherto hath 
kept.*—Gyfford to Surat (24 May 1663 )A 

Few Indian rulers have bestowed as much attention on the 
sea as 3 ivaji did. Situated as his new and growing State 
was, its western fringe was of the utmost importance, and could 
not be neglected for long. Though there was no major enemy 
as yet on the coast, its potentialities for good and evil were 
great as well as vital. With the keen vision and foresight that 
he possessed, the activities of the Siddis as well as the Euro¬ 
peans (Portuguese, Dutch, French and English) were shrewdly 
noted by him. Despite its importance and value, neither Bija- 
pur nor the Mughals had bestowed on the Konkan the attention* 
it deserved. They marked the earth with ruin, but their con¬ 
trol stopped with the shore. As Muslim rulers, they were 
indeed anxious to protect the pilgrim traffic to Mecca ; but 
otherwise, their interest was confined to importing Arab horses 
and maintaining a few private ships for personal profit. Their 
governments as such maintained no fleets worth speaking, either 
for commerce or for defence, though Surat. Cambay, Broach. 
Bombay, Vingurla, Goa. Karwar, etc. attracted the maritime 
foreigners.- Sivajl appreciated the advantages better and 
decided to ' harness the sea.' 

His first task was to eradicate the Siddis, who were not only 
like mice in the house,' a nuisance, but also a plague. They 
were nominally under Bijapur, but actually their own masters. 
They pretended to pay homage to the * Adil Shah or the Mu¬ 
ghal Emperor as it suited their convenience ; but the sovereign 
was more dependent than the vassal so far as de facto power 
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We have witnessed Aiv3ifl*s relations with l^kham Havant 
uE Kudal, in an earlier chapter, as also his expeditions on the 
west coast Since his occupation of KalySi>—Bhiwantfl m 
October J657, he Jutd ii]su taken Dan da in November 1559 i 
and RojJSpflr in Match 1661. Thcsg activities w^re 3 ^mirce U 
of embarrassment alike to the Bljapur authorities find the 
European traders. A Portuguese letter dated 15 August 1551 
observes ; 4 The son of Captain Xagi < Stmiiji j wliu has left Km^ 
Idal.ra i "Adit Shab% has taken ovp r the lands m'ar Bsauprin 
and Chaul, is getting im powerful and forces m to he careful 
as he has built a navy in Bhiwandi. Kalyan and Fanvel. ports 
in the district of Basseix! We have ordered our Captain not 
to allow him to put the vessels to sea, in order to dhbara^ lit* 
£Oifi£ oul- 1 ' Another English record, five year a later; states - 
1 DcoCan and all the south ciHislb art ail embroiled io civil wars. 
King against King and country acuin=l country, and Sivaja 
tvtgus victoriously and uncontrnJtKl, that he is a terror to all 
the Kings and princes round about, daily increasing in 
strength.'* Tm more yeans elapwd' and John Fryer observed 
tliat St™ Gi is reckoned also a diseased Limb of Puccan, 
impost unrated and swotn too big for the Body ; in wite raped.- 
benefiting, in other* discommoding it ; beneficial by opposing 
live Moguls entry into the Kingdom : but prejudicial in being 
his own Paymaster, n w arding hittisdf most unttuudonably; all 
Cdnchon the Sea-CoAst>, 250 Leagues, that is, from Balden e 
Hillg to the River Gangdu • Gangs vaJy); where neither i$ he 
limited ip his extravagant Desire*, expecting only opportunity 
in gain further. Inland he hath not much, the Goat the 
w«teTH Ghat range) seeming to be a Natural line of Ctrcum- 
vnlFation tu the L T p Country, where st is Campaign, though be¬ 
low Hilly : so tliat ascend to it by Mountains piled on one 
another, over which Seva Gi hath total Dominion, the DoCCz 
litta not striving to retake anything, for all he hedi blocked up 
llvdr Pbrts, which may prejudice them for the future; an ir¬ 
reparable Damage ■ .Arab Steeds being the Life of their Caval¬ 
ry ■; they having only Porto Novo beyond Tut ticarte left Ll^nr 
free. 1 ** 
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These European notices of Sivajx’s activities and growing 
importance on the Konkan and Kanara coasts cover the pertod 
of about twenty years from his conquest of Kalyao <J 55/) t0 
A his great Kamatak campaign in 1677-78. During these o 
decades it is to be recollected, Sivaji had achieved many mo- 
mentous things outside the Konkan : He had overthrown 
Afzal Khan and Shasta Kjjan. he had raided Surat, fought 
with the Mughals under Jai Singh and Dilir Khan, accep 
their terms at Purandar. gone to Agra and miraculous* effected 
his escape therefrom, raided Surat again, defeated Mughal 
officers at Dindori, got himself crowned at Raigad, and trium¬ 
phantly marched through Golkonda and Bijapun Kamatak. 
This was a record more impressive than that of Raghu as des¬ 
cribed by Kalidasa in his Raghuvamsa, more glorious than that 
of Samudragupta. He had baffled the Mughal Emperor and 
humbled Bijapur. Now it appeared that he had only to round 
off the conquests by the consolidation of the Konkan coast. 
This is the significance of Sivajl’s doings on the west coast. 

His two raids on Surat revealed to him the weakness of the 
Emperor in that region. His conquest of Kalyan and the Kar- 
natak equally well demonstrated the helplessness of the - 
shahl government. Bijapur authority had long been dwindling 
everywhere in its dominions. That the western region was no 
exception to this growing paralysis was soon evident to Sivaji. 
The Siddis on the one side and the Marathas on the other, 
while being inimical towards each other, proved «^ally fatal 
to Bijapur authority. The Desais of Kudal and the m 
rajas of Sunda and Bidnur were lesser fry who by their own 
quarrels and ambitions made matters worse for t tir ov 

the *Adil Shah. SivajI was as ready to fish in these rou 

waters as anybody else on the coast. Tempted by_ the* 
tunities he raided the Kanara coast asfaisou 
and as much into the interior as Bidnur sun 
Hubli. 12 This inevitably brought him into clas 
rivals and enemies whose varying results we are to assess 

** Sy'details relating to this phase of Maratha history 

14 
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me subjects of controversy tan we shall illustrate the situation 
with a few salient examples. 

&V3JI raided Basriir early in 160S, It was then a port 
belonging to the raja of Bidnur who was a vassal of Bajiipiir, 
While returning north along the coast after this expedition. 
Khawfls Khan, the Rjjripilri general, encountered him and al- 
tempted to block his path. Earlier Sivtfjl had occupied Dan- 
du-Mjopur and KharepaLan ■ he had destroyed VingurH and 
built the stronghold of SindtaidurqJ' At the approach of rhi? 
Marat ha '"all the Muhammadan governors as far as Sanquir 
lim and Bkhdin wen: Sat*' says an English record. 11 Alarm¬ 
ed by these I Lapf jenin^s tlm Bijapur authorities tried to mnhi 
Lise their forcts. Thu imvumor of Phunda. the Dt iii of Kudal. 
and Khfrwas Khan were among ihow 1 ordered tn rally, ftrvfiji 
foept Hk gams none the Jew Khawfts KbSn was defeated and 
put to flight Offer the Gh8t& BajI Ghorpad£ who was on hi> 
way to join the Khan, together with a division of 1.500 horse, 
was cut down in this connexion and Mudiiul was destroyed in 
a punitive raid 1 *. 

b At Kudal in the Korean lived a rebel named Lakham 
S&vant Ue$ai with 12,000 ha*am' writes Sablri&ad, a Kudal 
was_ under the ‘Adflgftilil. He sent word to Bsjapur thaL as¬ 
sembling an army of horse, foot and militia, he was going (o 
march against Siviiji to recover Konkap. To this effect hi 
sent a verbal mussagG, Thereupon, from Bippur. fgiflewfe 
Eiijfui. c-in-c.. a Great warrior, came to Kudar with 10.000 
horsemen, Lakham SJvant joined him with 12.000 hSam and 
mail «n reconquering Konkaji. Jn the meantime, the RTijtf got 
the information, and Reeling the army and militia. marched 
knight on them. Baj! Gharpadr who was coming I tom Bijs- 
l)ur with L.500 lioreemen to help Kha wfe Khan, descended from 
the Ghat* and halted. Thereupon the R3j£ ^ent an arttiy 
against him and by a surprise attack utterly destroyed Biji 
Ghorpade with his personal troop* md 1,200 horses were aP T 
1 tired A great battle fought Learning thi* new*. Siia - 
wS5 Khan was >Uuck with terror and fled over the Ghats and 
went straight Lu Bijapur.’ ■"■ The jedM- &nt£pKfl ^hv9 K*fr m 
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m . krodhin, 16SS Sak& (10 0«cber-7 Nov_ 1«J> » ** 
datf: of this event. Sarj£ RSo Jedhe is sai to at* 

liantly in the action. . 

The defeat of the DesSi :*L the hands of &vaj. a attnbuted 

br the Patch to the went of P^der and the abeenec o Efr 
«* ftpn 'After Cipher, had “ 

Sivasi on 3 plain with a «tfl *™> “ 

n* and as many foot <oUlm. S>vasi ags- »N h 

divided it into three ^“EfS 

r^^ru": AT--!-- 

Stance at first |. Still, after a good to! ofAmmshms. 9 . 
firing of musket* he caused them fLakiaun Stents «d» 
waver. TM mm* f««« dJ ,Am wit * <* ,pon I™ 

for and lift ofiswice of Laid Lhttvcxhaii. . f 

The tieatv of Anftder (U J«* 1 * 5 )^^ M*- 

l*h^ a free hand in Biffpim Konk^, while 

active ally of the Mughats in flu* canqmtfAdd 

Shah rise death of the Byapuri general BaUtri 

July 1665, was a g^t blow to that uni.»*»»*« *gg’ 

English factory letter front Karwar to Sural ■ 

hi verity notes, " The affairs of the royal drunkard at Op- 

pur pas*d from bad to woise." 5 * The alette of *'■*■>>jnm 

the Lleccan during hit visit to Apt and his P*? o 

some time thereafter provided a short B *»»* 

m in gathered, especially after the death of All Add 

24th Nov. 1672. We have vivid glimpses of these in )' 

“SSU 1673 KSrwfir wrote to Surat i have 

L* ~ -»■ -r r" - "sl’s? 

and the Rajah of Cannnroh and Sdnjjs or«s «i ihc ■ 

hut wee hof* in God M> 4* suddenly beam " 
which may secure f«™ ^ one ' ’ ' intV ', , * hf 
tort** from Viiaport- liefe wee boftf wi Mirjce 

ether Ttw Bajah of Cconarahs fumes hath taken Mirjce 

al J m L,i ox* » «*i» »*"■■ “>"7 2^21 

d. Ivh ^ Sundu toms ly« “ *■” " r Ant, " 1 “ 
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Muffler Qcatoi. the Lord ol this Country, is likewise 
sent out of Viza pore ... against the Rajah of Caunarah . .. 
la chastise both the Rajahs for invading his towns - (At 
the same time internal 1 rouble had arisen within Bedim & owing 
to a quarrel between the Pepper Queen and lazr quandom fa¬ 
vourite Tsmx&Mft.) Tymmana and the Raima of Cartnaltt 

hath ben at wans tor this three monthes, he being the chiefs 
man in that country and of a wry mean parentage did insult 
too much over atl pc-npli? + but more especially the Hramiii^ 
which they could not branfee, m that this warr was begunn try 
their instigation.' zt 

£ivaji was ton ready to ogpluit such a situation and we rend 
in a letter nf 31 October 1673 ; 1 Wee suppose Sevasces Army 
will tint trouble your parts for some tymc p for wee have cer¬ 
tain/- intelligence that himsdfe in person with his at my of 15,00'i 
men is gone to Sunda, a Castle near Goa, to take it from the 
Visapore King, and atsoe to attempt the conquest of the Gar- 
natick Country, where they arc fallen into Civhl warr amongst 
themselves, and the late Rajah s wife hath called in Seva gee 
to her assistance and promised him ^ great treasure , 112 

We do not know What exactly transpired at Bidnfir, 
but iiecordLng to Chitnis* the R3nT agreed to pay an annual 
tribute and to admit a MarStha Resident at hei Court 41 
Though Sarlcir holds that Bicinuj "did not itally become u 
Mara If m protectorate. fP =l wc have clear testimony in the cun- 
tmry Ln an English letter dated 24 Aug, 1676 which unequivo¬ 
cally declares ■ 1 Seva gee by his Pimr and Sovereignity m 

ihoit parts may bring the Stmcfa Rajah to a good accomda- 
tiem with us. obliging to lett our goods passe without mole^ 
ration in Elbe future iTie Dutch were obliged to triacc their 
factories in Kanara (Chmdnvar, Vingurla, etc. 1 under the 
command of their General of Malabar M on account. of the d«* 
turbsmees caused hy Svaji^s inroads/ 1 w Not only the coastal 
placid but also the uplands had their trade upset. lEubli was 
raided in 1664-5 as well as in May 1673. Alter the latter toot 
by Ptatip Ran, the English remonstrated : ' As for his last 

xict Hubely you may teH him wc have a butler opinion of 
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e «r-«£ 

sjsMf«SS2« 

V ?? !™ rtar^ *>«. Mi*®"” 1 *»" “* 

Ku^l tirnW. mrwiilis. md thf Rjirnscm wfl£ 

provisions to last him for out capitulated 

F* *-‘*552 j, ,w 

:° '»*r w«S «• -* »» ™ 

knutdJ ant * somr ut 1 in i n a &hon time 

the aC4 uLsm°» * 'ttSdK^ ca™ fo*Fiji's hands 

Ankola. SiwAm. »f mi^rt Kanara. down to tlw Gn- 
By 25 May, d. who! **r» ‘ Se^ 

^vall fivEi, was conquered. A1 _ iK^houts.. - 

hath toade a though 51 jSthnr from RSia- 

tte is master of all aa .ar as !lcW lake n 

pur. dated 31 May, stales : {Kor 

all belonging to **f Kin * were directed against 

kag), But the. p«« W fi<atl J* IBo1 * . j . it _ interest njever- 
the Siddi stratiRhntd of Jani^ **”* l " sh as miscarried, 
thelcss, this Trojan a dv«ofUwM^^ 
Despite his prolong and pertmac.ou* «**■*'"* ^ 

S to d« without ROompltehina *» his greats Mm 

withe sea front. H , vHalma “the 

-We cannot hut admire. wn,< *5![' ‘ eiaaw in 

spirited and determined defiance «to 1 . . 

the Ion* smisde which la ^ [ C '[ ^ had swallowed a 

.... It is incki-d stramse that th- ^ Col 

hnot p-rt Of the Bijare* Kingdom, who had "“*■ 
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ki.'Eidii Knit; his tributary, and who liad shaken the foundation^, 
of the Slow.il limp ire, rthnuld hav< htm baffled m capturing 
tin- castle nl Janjtra alter so many heroic dibits, Ml bis bril¬ 
liant Victoria Witt to be -eclipsed by Lhia signal Jailurt of his 
life. The Causes of this life'long disappointment are to be 
traced to his inferior navy and artillery', I its light vewl* 
could never break through the cordon of tog battleships placed 
all round the castle, nor stand the heavy hie of more than 300 
cannon with which the lowers and bastions of janjira brisii 
ed." 151 It is well also to note that C, V. Vaidya, an enthu¬ 
siastic panegyrist of Sivajl, equally generously observes that 
the Siddi of lanjira Jl must be given the credit of ob^tinntdy 
maintaining his position and bis small State against the cchv 
tlnuous effort of Shiva; i to subdue- or destroy hsm.” a+ 

We ha™ already noted that lanjira was of great impor¬ 
tance tn £ivajT as well as the Muslims. Opposite tluiL ialaiid- 
foitress wem Danda and Rajapur bulh of winch Stvnjt had 
occupied between 1659-61. junjini was only half-a-mih- mil 
across the sea. Tito MaratMt, with their position of vantage 
on the const, -could cut off the Siddis’ communications with 
Bijapur, but the latter would retaliate by ravaging the Konkaij. 
Raghunath HalLif Kordd says Sabliisad/ 5 had wrested the 
coast from the Siddis. but after his death, the conduct of die 
JLibtfits underwe-m a change.. Then the Raje =enl the celt 
brated Vyankoji Dattn, who devastated and annexed the land of 
the Siddii. He came alter inspiring such terror that the Sid- 
dk opened taSOtiations for peace. But the Raj* did not accept 
the terms but ratnamed in tile Siddi's county and strengthened 
himself by the erection of bew fort* at various places. The 
Siddk had to obtain provisions from other lands in order to 
*;ub&L*t. ‘On that account the R3j£ fitted out ships in tile sen 1 
He also fortified $ome submarine mcks and built stronglK>3d* 

in the sea 1 Uniting stops with forts r the addled the 

h 11 

Building gtwTobs, tarmdts, tofus. patna is, iiJmds and 
tegtiTs, he appointed two SMadms fa Muslim Darya Sfrang 
and a Bhmidiiti Mai N^yak) t eonsti bating a subu of 200 ships : 
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toto » ■*»*> <**“<> 

and the FiranpB* They sou. _ «00 ship* ware 

rssri. u-j^-se rss 

* 1 =-««***■” rr° «i «**»** 

,2 mite »P 'to J'! ^ 1(h (acloIt MX* Ito'lto® 

«i*.- o»n mk*«*»„ s a, D-m- 

-* «• ‘to *.“•■“ ^ 2„ “ o, ™ »** «* 
***• by &van. IJ" ^ eie ■ Later, in April '.<*&■ 
jw* 10 ^ ’ f 'hL, jiw-boats being destroyed h > a 

"*>■ d ^Ji£?"«* «< «» «*• “"* raf 

fciorm. u£? 

dm-" a * *- rjTrt *™d his siiiuck cut Jatijirl 

Ifi the saint 1Tar tht- Siddib hsriver* 

*nn (f««t vigom but (a > ^- 1 ^ a^ab <^«m. Siv-jjT 

U OhimJS full h f' lhe nil ^ , lhe Sura t authorities ad- 

in* « =«“"• <**>* "-rStoStJl ton 'to *wa- 

vi«d ttoir town •“* * ,„, r» tow- 

ws, nwruir pw*^ :mt 3 - ||4Jl ii ,™wirii^ f* M* 

JMriy *■»* * ,fga !- , T ,/ fi HR ill fc»s p#«r*sifln, 

Aim ««* awdd. ^ 

uwiiM pTOi f 0 i<’ eoJ ^’^ irf, ' jr 1 fl f 35 vessels, great 
Aut^eb. on the i»mra,y, -M*" ^ M lldp 

and (toward® the * <he Manr- 

tteSiddi. and destroyed above 5W <> r 

liw ports of Dabo!, Kd ■ ammunitiisi to Siva- 

** ™<*. ^ 1 ^ ***££ jx* «*.« 

jj in Allgn-t toilnwioft " 11 So.flbay iron, ll» English 

*•» wnnin to* Unto Zm U-nd* 

Sivajr however. declined the < - - 

by the Dutch.’ 1 1673 fll td tfflitinued iU 

The Mustal ft** '*“™* ’ Bl]l itl March 1674 thm 
work of d«rtUC^a ** ^ in the uml ^ le ^ 

™ a feWinE in ! 3 T: I L!,, s,de Siddi Samhal and Daulal 
Satavli Oic adnurals i>f both stdt> 
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Elian • were wounded, The Stddis lost LOO men against 44 of 
the Marthas, 'Hie Stddi^ then retreated to llarfsvar. 21 miles 
bouth of JaniirS- Sivap followed nn this victory by reducing 
ihn whole of South Konkai^ from RSjpu* to Burdis. During 
the next two ycarb (1675-77) he was uii&agvd in delivering his 
Hnaf assault on Janjira itself. 

In August LC>7ti r 10,000 rtdnfnmHTwrns were sent under 
Morn J^nt J } t sp# ■ hut the hemic effort was fruntratt'd in Dc- 
cesubtr. Desultory attacks on either fide continued to the 
s'ery end of Sivaji a life, hut the conquest of .fangira remained 
an unfulfilled aspiration. Alf that the Mid nil has could do wa* 
tn occupy Khandeii i Hennery > island, 30 mile-; N. of JanjM 
and II m S. nf Bombay, as a ccmsohttrifi prise and hold it 
against the combined attacks of the Siddfc and the English, 

l Me part played by the Europeans—particularly tlie Por¬ 
tuguese and the English -In this stnifi.de for tupre- 
macy in tlie KonJmp needs closer examination. The 
French were a& yet timid and the Dutch ineffective rkspitr 
their hatred of both the English anti the Porlupi^. It ip 
not Eo be forgotten tlrnt tlicir very portion and inters made 
the Europeans play a double flame. Duplicity was the very 
brearh of their nostrils, and diplomatic negotiations were in¬ 
tended to cut both ways if possible, Jrittcstatiara of friend- 
ship for political or commercial reasons, therefore, under mch 
Cir^urrtstanciisp Jacked evEn the passing emotional honesty of 
lovers' pledgee 

Antonio rie Mello dc Castro, the new Portuguese Viceroy, 
iwk office on 1G December 1662, 4MJI was ihi-n already at 
w^r with ^Vtsti Khan. On 2G April 1663 de Castro wrote to 
h\YR}i : T send to the North a nobJvman of such authority 

and experience tfml he can arrange with your HIgluras all that 
ii profitidahle and cunwnim to both of us. Hme ter. if mU 
6f Intk JrtTfcy. because in Lhis tomtit the goad rttutis 

which I disirr far Your Highness, not only on account uf yuur 
bmvr acts but also for the good friendship uhich the Pnrtu 

U ' T ^ lw y&u* Highness . And t hope that ham 
i he present struggle Your Highness witl rame nut victorious and 
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that Iron, the fame of your victories_the let,rot 

*»*> -»1“^- N s s» iS*. * «»•'. 
c^rr«ttx: r , r r - ^ * rr. 

Raja Jai Singh, on 31 arc ^' our Between our King, my 
to /nwe 50 weor swc/r o g peace and friend- 

Lord, and the King Sultan W-exists ^ 

ship which has lasted for sever y / fiereby send 

m» net/er given help or favourr to Slum P -- ** 

«*« to <*« ** i «• 

„/ favour ^f^^thL side " « Only eighteen days later, 
tome mil he done /'»” « . -y Captam of the 

,h, same de Castro » The aSate of the 

North (Ignacio Sarmento de Carvalho). ™^ ^ 

Mr.gl.als which give so m*^ ^ „,r* Om 

great consideratron. a„ Hus „jm ^ ^ ^ ,„ 

with great prudence, so tl ^ them: 

break with us, nor should we s tow imagination 

and. herd*. »" M m,kin, 

that m show favour t, Slum-. >™ „ s( , iri „. 

ihould Or you could secretly give any aid 

However, if y Shivaii vou sfowiW do »» f 01 

with munitions and foods u s driven from 

money ; because it is not desirable that if he is d ^ ^ 

his lands, the Mughal should remain that w „er should 
this should be done with «rc & re Furt her “ To Shivaji 

*• he able ,o gaess. uiucb J»J* ‘ *J2 1 . ,» 

you will wnte how much do SOj shou ld not 

his retreat, in case it should be necessary ro 
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be ChauL but taLhei to Goa, he would he mart safe, and 

nee H'tmid ritrt have to hnok mih tki' Mughal; and in this way 
we won Ed be able to be intermediary in any cofilerenoe when 
fortune chanffES the atate ofc Liiin^r., .4 tee emphash l that in 

would obtain l ft? greatest safety in Ms island of Goa, which he 
COUld not hatf in Ghoul, and thus he should be persuaded that 
it is best tor hinv and we should save ourselves as far as pos¬ 
sible fur us tu do su. +h|a 

On the toil of all thin, dc Castro felt ohlii^ed. in Augurt 
1665. to dined his Vicar nr Bassem (Fr iJaoi ma Vieira ) to 
wait upon RSjS Jai Singh and to congratulate hint on his uk+ 
lory over Sn-r5/i saying : " / to oh from him oil the trompoU 
ships which the Main alia Sltivajl Imd carried uf] on the pre^ 
tenev he waif coming to iny land, JAus preventing that he should 
provision the fort reuses so that hi could resist for a long time; 
us tJit eugbcss Lit this movement ha* shnwh, be'eau-e jor lack 
of provisions they gave themselves up to him " H 

In I6G9. the PomiguMe actively helped the Siddi agatnst 
fflvSjt On 27 May 1669, learning dial the position of 
was precarious they considered ; ki This ina li.lt is of vital 
importance i and dutisleoj that it is not convenient tn rhf- Stale 
to have such a jxiwcrful enemy in the neiRhbourhnnd It ap* 
peared well in us tn order you to assist the fortress of Dan da 
w ith ™ “nlrih rs, powder, and shsn necessary for the defence 
This can he done under the prflmiv dial he the Siddj ) being 
nur vassal we are bound So help him or under any olke r pre¬ 
test which you might think more fit."** On 21 August h again, 
the same Portuguese official i Acting Governor) gave strict or¬ 
der's that tile Siddi should he succoured by all means against 
the attack of SivujL » 

Finding that his ufforts were thus being frustrated by the 
Fiiangis* Sivajf sent his vakil. Vnhal Pandit, io Gua. Cottse- 
quently a treaty was signed between the Martha* and the 
Fonugui^e, on 2tJ Februas). 1670. im the even bad* of red- 
procity. Clause 2 suited : iB They should not give refuge nor 
provisions of u>ii.y kind to the I E.ib^hi of Danda, and the Fortc- 
gui'r should send orders to this effect to all thcii ports.” This 
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*.*<**, »» 

—»?tr 4 ^xr«-.» j “" 1 

and should anyilnii^ Governor nf India, and m the 

be made by Raja Sll,va J' ° ^ k a Shivaji. and 

iciJfttfHf #t£flfninj! ^ , v w j!tte these iH ^m- 

$fti/> should not be hroki-n. * ' a letter to 

dons were RbjM Kaje his made himstlf n«slcr °< 

Lisbon declaicd : - blva J l ; ] hicll rhE inhabitants 

tlic Konkan and |* | (jt ip»jfc« a t'#ry 

- - - *^r T?J££m pr«™. - *• “ 

K^eslr^fc 11 * t & w* arm Jr ,W : H* 

M * rf»W -W ■*■ **?£ “ B., 

Inns on theft and amning _ |®fds ui^ g'«d 

de* in ie«7 ; af P"** ** *<“* t0 d ‘'' 

ftf KiiVni.” ao Maritha*. had a Portuguese 

Under the plea that mbhol in November 1670, 

^1 at Daman ami l . ^ Portuguese retaliated by 

dwitc the treaty ^ ar JU thorn to 

capturing 12 ships ho™S omtain of C-haul (Louts Al- 

«*' HOT, ' trV f' T^LSi'l'Sort'd refugees (torn fiiM 1 * usrri- 
vares Pereira de Lacesda 4 unnsrzeb's men towards the 

tori* while they-- burned £ ****** ^ 

dra* of 1672- Shivaji a ^ for ^ favour done to 

the Captain. " wrote to™J a ^ ^ ^ but keep the 

lliose pHflte. to whom *1 ‘ . state and that 1 m 

t-os of the Pt'ucejwtw^ llwrt tinted 

other motive rnuvcd mu. w riter concludes: 

1 —. «• ■* “TJIi aSJ^ » «*■ 

"The said physician mfomii J | e ^mt that other* 

himself a vasol Of H® HW«y *» dispel 10 

bad dm* the same, and n« flrt trt3t abmil this with 

prnrect him. hr would send "■* to tr *‘ 

vour Excellency " 1 , .** Mendoua Fuitado. 

Flattered bythis, lhe Kin* of Ponu- 

Hiu a copy Of this iepo J £ waS told ; “ < laving 

gal. on 19 January. 167d. BUT - 
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&cen what, you have written in your fetter of 19th February 
1073, by which you informed U5 of the condition to which you 
have reduced Shivnji without waging war. about his being fur> 
ed tu offer in the Captain of Chaul die Government of Chau! 
and to be the vassal of die Slate. I think it advisable to fel 1 
you to be careful regarding the designs of Shtvaji, You should 
treat with him with nil cannon and diligence necessary for the 
safely nt this State without neglect. attending also to thu in- 
^uicsuv with which he tmaU friends and enemies alike without 
keeping faith wfth any nne," 3i 

The reversal of thy Portuguese policy inwards £iva/t be¬ 
calm evident at the siege of Fhanda on 6 April 1675. About 
the middle uf die month. when they realised that the besieged 
iwrtled help. they secretly sent ten boat loads of provisions 
along with ^wne men Uni when these wens intercepted by 
die Maiathta the Portuguese disavowed them.- It » not 
tiuiie cornea therefore to assert, as Sarkar has done, that the 
Portuguw "remained strictly neutral during his ffivJSjTsi 
warB with the Mughal* in id Bijaptir' "* The (act is that die 
Pnnugtitse. at this lime, were a decadent power in India 
" anxious only tu Ituld their own, and timidly averring an aimed 
i nccHinter with every other State by employing friendly appeal 
patient endurance, and diplomatic evasion." **■ 

Among tile external tenses of the Portuguese decline were 
the rivalry of the Dutch and the English. f 13 These two latter 
power* were constantly at war amutig tesdvM and both in- 
yoked Sivajls asms&nQe against each other. An Eagfbh letter 
sptoldng of their Dutch rivals says, "Their Cftvy h so peat 
toward* us that to take out one of our eyes, they will lose both 
their own. ■■ Tile jialous and envious PurtupHe, declares 
another, haw endeavoured all dial lay in their power to fibs- 
t met our settlement r t he ( Mughal ) Governor of Su ml liath 
not been wanting afsoe to use his (jdicy to undermine us ; and 
Siddy Sambofe with his Ffcete Imili bam no small impediment - 
r Hie Dutch with their powerful fletfe designed to have swal¬ 
lowed ua up, but blessed be God who hath hitherto proved 
bs rendered all their evi[l designer advantageous (to us); 
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* a^uiwTii* dkwTrf OwM Am** *■*“• £*“• 

"“" ', „ J „„ Uk linullsh faii«n-l'» mc “- 

r; ass* ~-z~z?sE5Z 

^r^-KSSsr 

nr; sf ^rsxjsssr- - .-* - 

« 5 — <■ ■“ 

„*! ,r» Mogul! our ™mys. »" *«« 
mutans IMh UitoMu “” „ inlscl , snJ 3rm! m»- 

day* nuucl. of tth nlu«" 

tjEm --—<•**-_•;«' *— " y *■ 

L. Thu English had tlieir 

- l ?, P ^ l ” d > J‘h»d Uieir Hod-quart,™ Thor taWUSK 
« re primarily 

ritaUc* ohtJBUd them to handle te uit» * 

..,„ ,w »—-? 3 S-< » «*** 

fim* «* ,lcl *" r “ |Jk< of fl Coifl- 

Tfcdi thrives and #"*** ^ thm (W # db^e® u’AicA Bit 

^ ^ ,f £ “* 

’::TS:i:^y *-**-' ! * ipar - 

, ,rm ^ ** a r^idvd the port. 

In January waji i i ln tlu , action. 

Though (if Englith had >“ , \ t ai 9 |his inhiriatad 

they <** ^ “1^Cd of .L brc*r * - 
by their miertettnw. cangM ‘ ^ sent Mr Pliilip 

Jaitapur. In orck-r **“"■_ ^ t «> wn> taken pn^nir. 

tlytfard hrto the „ r . to SivSji ' 

Consequently, on 13 reoniaiy. 
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[Bering Lo assist him in the conquest of D^r^-Raj-ipiir. should 
hi- be pleased Ip vd e&* the two prisoners. Orders were ac¬ 
tually issued to oft BaUijI add GyfTard at liberty, but some sus¬ 
picious activity on the psfllt of the latter led to Gyltard? it- 
movn] to another place of security. On 23 February Reviug* 
ton, taktag the [aw into his own hands. way-laid the porty. 
iO mites away from RfijipGr, and romantically lescucd the. 
pusher. Obviously be got. the informal ion from Gyffard hr:n- 
setf, It is evident, therefore, that the immediate rdvasc d 
Gyffaid was not effected because of his unlawful conduct and 
nut being, as it wus alleged. *' kept by a rogue Brahman in 
Khanrpabiu castle out of the lucre and expectation of a 
bribe. IP “ 

I'tif: i^cond Mancha aitauk uu Rajapiir took place m 
March 1661 Thi* time ino F as SarJor has said, “ the Eflglwh 
wp? clearly in the wrong/'* 5 While £iv3jT was besieged in 
RftnMlft by Siddhi Jnuhiir. from 2 March to 22 September 1660- 
tile English supplied sotne ammunition to t lu: besieger? fcf 
,a tiding balls with a flag that was known to be the English'* 3 - ’ 
sivajfi second raid on R^japOr factory was intended to pufliih 
iiie Rnglrtfi for their egregious conduct. On this occasion h* 
carried any, beside much valuable booty, Messrs. Henry 
Revingtctfi. Richard and Randolph Taylor, and Philip GytTard 
as prisoners. Before they were removed from Raipur, 
fivajr offered ip release them if they would agree to help him 
in the capture of Raja pur. He also promised to give llwm 
a good salt-port besides It bn 1 recalled that Itevingteni had 
httttaftdf offered these terms art year earlier. But now the 
arrogant prisoners declined to discourse about it. until they 
should be actually set at liberty. When a ransom was de¬ 
manded. they declared that they had lost everything in the 
sack of their factory. Then they tried to negotiate once more 
proposing conditions leaving "a hole to creep out uf their ubli- 
Katkiru" When this failed to deceive SivSIjT they threatened 
to invoke Imperial assistance through their Surat authorities. 
Finally, chafing under their loss of liberty, the + disconsolate 
pnxmtrV petulantly enmplatraed of the apathy of lilt* 
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m** ^ a ? “f! 

| t wa , ntrt {or derail* tJw 
in prison V™ kp<™ vtr ? , h ^ of Piitihala and 

* *s«*v 

jTn^but what i« «*»* » U* a** of your ***"» 

^ "exasperated by ibis embarrassing situation ih« 

'J m ' iron, K aol. but wtm apptehLiidid and kept 
no*** W I™. ™_ d j^ilin^ m ah their *»** 

^ &JL at tot appealed to Sb*i^ 

^naaiMlcksiffwMiit i s ^ ( n fottona(i!ly. however, 

the Mughal viceroy i Kiviti himself came to St'*'* 

» «.teoav ««■■*-• *• “? ^ FoboatJ . a. 

, 5 Anri | ,663) « «* to"* - *2Ll“5 3 „T<^ 

zzess * 

S5? I r4rrsrs.« , S 

cafliW that perfidious ^ ^ 

- -s sr^^TiS'-—*-» 

deienmned, «M« ™ , , lo3S LofUcted upon th«r 

their ‘towns bnti™* » weU a« I tea | iH ed, *« 

Masters' probity at Rnr pur, shipping and men 

yet we arc altogether v*m&* ^ ° 

lor «C„ or *mr~ . . ™*?Z1 T£h nnd 
Then follow SivSji a two raids on .u ^ 

»">• w * ta 7 t“V”g“ ^Tm n« m»«niw « 

consequence. In 16<4 Live Ktigh. him Ox’m 

Siv&)i* coronation at WmvpK lo ^ ^ a ]j the English 

l,w " re ■" lnd “ > I! j retinrnri ton tow 

.ith -H «**• An- ‘■"T 

with whom a A™ ^ oc * ., fll , was cnmmam- 

the Honbk. Company and him. 
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ttfed to Surat as wdl as Madras. The latter warm 

appreciation of d that eminent service you hattc done your 
HowfrUr employers m settling, aoe fairs a correspond race mtk 
. . fitfti w Ywsonabk overtures for dtfwmtag* 5 froth 
in IttrffigM and neighbour bond, now that the establishment of 
his conquests renders him no less concerned fur the encourage¬ 
ment nf trade Ilian he was formerly for plunder."** London 
itKi was bktwi&t m Conned of this settlement in their IcUer, 
dated SO August 1.674, enclasinE and commending ObHarttetfS 
fuller report. 

The preamble to the treaty read : K Articles of posts, union 
and friendship between the noble prince Sevagee Rajah and 
the Hon. English East India Company : 1. That from this 
day forward, UktC be a true* linn nnri inviolable peace and 
amity between the noble prince Sevajee Rajah and the Hon. 
E. E. 1. Co., theft successors and assignee*, and between lho 
Lunds. amiitrLs, subjects and inhabitants of both partks of 
what degree and quality Soever* 

' fc 2- That all acts of enmity h hostility and discord, shall 
erase and be abolished P and that both partis shall abstain and 
forbear (torn all plunderings, depredations and injuria what¬ 
soever public and private. tn all places both by sna and bod 
" 3, lliat the said Sevngee Rajah and his objects and all 
otter inhabitants in his Dominions. shall use and trait the Eng 
U$h kindly and with raped and honour due to them as friends 
and cutifed crate. so that they may freely pass by land and 
water into die country s k cities and towns belonging Id Sevagee 
Raj ail, and there ccnlmue ho long as they please, and buy pto 
visions and likewise trade and trafbek in goods and commodi- 
ties of nil Boris paying the usual duties, and be obedient to the 
cival Government of the respective plate, the same kindness 
to lx- reciprocally interchanged to the subjects of Snmgfc Ra¬ 
jah on the iriand of Bombay,” “ 

Peace is never the outcome of compacts and agreement. 
Where there is no harmony of interests there cannot be lasting 
amity. Like the treaty between the Fbrtuguest: and SiViff. 
this Cfu also was not calculated to fast ItHtg. The hoflowtiess 
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of the protestations of 1 fit in friend ship 1 was soon expoa-d 
when, in November 1674, Sivsiji requested the Hoet'bJe. Com¬ 
pany's Hombay office to supply him fifty gun*. The English 
L tad been tmjxirtiiii; guns for =al i- and Bombay advised Surat, 
V ■* u W iu certainly be very good for the Company tn ease tiirir 
laiyc deadstock here by the sale of «wnt of the gun* and tv 
-pccially the two great brass gunns which lye heavy upon ua. 

But the President and Council, leaving duly debated, judged it 
impolitic and inatpedient tn part with them " they are Of such 
, w and service by the command: they haw into the sea, heides 
the repute they give to (he plant, that ufrimugfi they ore a 
th«tg< yet ttet should blush to ikinkr that titter Severe or 
■otiy olhffls should i/t inttSUT of them. "‘ Surat therefore or¬ 
dered . ■Though Suvagee should prefer you ready money for 
your two bra« gunns, yet we would not iiavc you part with 
tlhvn without a positive order from us: for it is a waller of 
greet rotisn/urwe and we Jbrroiv not fttw jar hr may fre trusl- 

The gurus remained unsold in Bombay until 21 January 
367$. certainly, when Swally Marine reported to the Company : 
“The great brass gunns are remayning at the fort (Bombay 1 , 
nv person appearing to buy theta. Indeed -Sevagee would be 
mir chapman for them and many more tilings, but for mony 
nr expectation of payment his great debt In your Honours may 
witness what small punctuaUily may be expected (mm him. 
If any buyer presents, (tee) shall dispose of them." w Or die 
lace of it, this was not u correct report . They were not willing 
to sell the guns in Sivaji iti spite of his “extraordinary kindc 
totter .... together with a present of 5 loads of ordinary stuffs 
and a confirmation of the order for die President Of the mony 
according to agreement at Kaj spore and nthcr privi (edges 
which he hath granlLti to the English in his country . " 1 

On 1 January 167». MatfHW whilt ™ a P aisn ^ K 

in Mughal territory, raided Dhamngamr intar fturhOnpur in 
Ktfndesb), Considerable damage was done to the English 
. factor? there, and property worth Rs. 10.0CJ0 was looted, it 
English facun protested that they were at peace with &*** 

15 
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bul tlx Maratlia troops paid no heed. Reprewntatbra were 
tl*m tslucJl m SivajL but lie loo did not admit their claim* to 
Cocnpoisatkjo. Losses in vnufly territory were obviously nor 
ponferriplatad m ihr Rfiigad undertaking. Even Bombay ob | 
wr\f«d . ” Suvagce wff in the^:- parts bvp a fa ire undec- 
5innriini(Cr and Rood comsporKfence and wt question nnt but il 
will continue . kowtPit wo shall make a full demand of the 
Company* and factors loss llierv of him and procure for the 
future if /wssM- we cmt s Coles ' Kook) for the English factors 
and Brokers in all plan's whew tun investments ore m&d? that 
mac of his forces At any time molest tlrtm." := 

ft h noteworthy to observe that £ivaji at ceded, to these 
rcquvALi and granted Kaitlx for future sn’urity, lhnup;h at first 
he considered the English demands "very unreasonable" 
Absurd accounts were given by Samuel Austin in hk letters in 
Surat; but the Surat authorities in their communication to 
London Elated : +l Satisfaction coy Id not be procured. Stvagt* 
drtlmmg that he i<m not habit to moke good my fosse tee*' 
sustained in his enemy ts country ogmnst whom* hr prosecuted 
o just war: he blamed the Gtmerall of his Army much foe 
violence done us : and lu the end wee inhould not be subject Eu 
such injuria hereafter. he gave m his coles or passports for 
Unit place and also for many other faCloryeS." ■* Austin, how¬ 
ever. was not appeased and persisted in asking fur his personal 
fosses. 

Riljapur and lyarwar. too. had suffered much on account 
of constant war in their vicinity Messrs Child pod Oxcnden 
were specially deputed, as expurktiCLd men, to set matUis right 
in Lht-Ae two places. They obtained from Ahivaji 14 rilectuuil 
orders to hh Minister* together with his Cote or paste for their 
future security. " ri Heverthric^ the English factories ran 
rinued to suffer as there was rwt peace in rhe land and not 
all of Sivajr.s officers wre equally sympathetic. We find, in 
May 1676. Surat warning Rajppfrr H to be very circumspect and 
cautious in your dealings and contract* with Sevagec'* mini>- 
uf< r for wee cxpcmTicti them to be more subtle and sxittdinU’i 
every day than other. 1 *" 'sot only Sivijfa men hut Cither 
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local chieftains proved equally a ■vmrcp ul trouble. And to 
injibL' mailers worse, the weavers and other workmen entrust fd 
with money tun Away, as ai Hubtl. 

ilubli was 'a great inroad town and a mart of very Con¬ 
siderable trade,' English records speak of the tnwn as "that 
mark uf our Carwarr factors when; we sell and buy most of the 
goods that post affords us.' ,?fl The .Mara(has rust looted it in 
Ttki-i-5. but little damage, was done to the English factory, 
However, in L67J the English lust much and, failing to get 
satisfaction from SrrtjT, threatened to take some "smart 
course to revenge the wrong*." T ■ SivSjj. as we have noticed 
he (ore, explained that the action was unauthorised, professed 
friendship cowards the English and advised them ‘ (hat we trade 
so little we can into lire Pecan because he is determined i» 
make a sharp war there so soon as (he rains are over.'' rhe 
demand for compensation was unsubstantiated : ‘However 

he desires to see the particulars of our toss, which wtr wild 
not show him having not received it from you." T ' All the sarn.' 
the English wore getting impatient and planning some " smart 
*oi ira :. ,,,s Nor only Hubti And iiajapur, but also Athni and 
Karwar liad suffered. "Though we conceive the Rajah him¬ 
self doth not desire to breake friendship with ifc>, bui would 
grant us wtrnt is reasonable. yt-U his offfcere have so little re¬ 
gard to his orders tliat Lhey are not to be trusted.' M 


At first <14 June 1676) they thought of improving mut¬ 
ters by replacing their native agents, Nairiin Shcnvl at Kaigad 
by an Englishman : " And wee aro of opinion, liad you sent 
an Englishman at first and expostulated the matter a little 
roughly with him ; nr had sent Cirdr-r, for whome lhey iwve a 
far greater respect than your Naran Sunay. they woold sooner 
liaw cnrnplycd with you than now they are like Ur do* ''"- Hut 
cm 29 September ib?6 they commissioned Captain Robert 
Fisher to threaten the Coastal shipping unless tin: English wen 
better treated : ' for as woe doe w* injury nor offer any injus¬ 
tice or affront lu any nation whatsoever, see wee are resolved 
to suffer non? from any. but to vindicate the Company’s fight 
and honour in the manner wee cann' 
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“Wee had once great hopes that Sevajees country would 
have proved advantageous to the Hon’ble* Companys trade, 
they mournfully declared, “ and did believe he would have been 
soe wise and understand his own interest soe fair as to have 
kept a faire and just correspondence with us, but wee now find 
<17 Oct, 1676) that soe long as that pirate and universal! rob¬ 
ber lives, that hath noe regard to friend nor foe, God nor man, 
there can be noe security in any trade in his country ; where¬ 
fore wee have determined to dissolve the factory of Raj pore 
soe soon as wee can call in our debts .... Wee have not con¬ 
signed them any goods this yeare nor shall wee, till wee can 
bring Sevagee to a better understanding with us. The same 
intention wee have for Carwarr if it continues long under his 
jurisdiction, and wee would have you alsoe withdraw all trade 

and correspondence out of his country - Were it not for 

our factors and the Company's estate yet remaining at Raj pore 
wee would take a more smart course with him and doe our¬ 
selves justice on the first vessels wee could meet with at! be¬ 
longing to his ports; but for this wee must take some more 
convenient opportunity/' 8 * 

Nevertheless, the Surat authorities climbed down only a 
week later {25 Oct, 1676} when business considerations cooled 
their temper. They wrote to Bombay : “ Revoking all former 
orders touching Brawts (Varrants or Bhatty), wee doe require 
you to receive the Hon'ble, Companys debts due from Sevajee 
in plate, on as cheap terms as you can best agree” 83 But no con¬ 
sistent policy was arrived at The factors at Rajapur, Karwar 
and Hubli, however, were instructed to get in as much as their 
outstanding debts as possible “before the coming downe of 
our Europe shipps, and what goods you have made provision 
of to be in readiness with yourselves ; also “ we would have 
you deale plainely with Annagee Punditt, and press him home, 
either let him make us complete satisfaction or let him know 
the factory shall be withdrawne; and that you may be ready, 
we would have you soe dispose affairs that upon order you 
may without fade embark with what belongs to be Hon'ble. 
Companys,” 67 
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rSr.S*^-; 

these two pnisode in Anglo-Maratha history. 

the most melodrai^ticepsod in 1672, but 

f -led'^Owing to the combined opposition of the Mughals, the 

»_ and . the *£?■.£* 
W-Dtg^ ***“ thdr squadrons to fortify 

rf£13 going to build a fort but 

£ from “ ££ 

?h 0ieC H ed b s S S rt,fiCatl |a n i S d siege 'to' 5 Khanderi, with the cooperation 

tructed on their a treaty. came 

~ had ^ 

"““Sii took UP this project more seriously to Aj**^ 
The English once again protested saym *1 that they W ^ 
supposed (Hendry Hendry). to ( suffer so 

reason was that they !>«£*^ £ of soe con- 
potent and voracious a Prv thereunto. His 

siderable a ^ to have check on the whole 

r, rs 

there allwayes^ flee “ ° S ™ build ‘ “ will be hard disputing 
17bln. bit £«!— - -** - 
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ftWwi and uwnifift k as &urs t with a seeming rcsnhitinn 10 
obstruct him. may make him desist/** 

Thus damn had never before been pul forth in I6T2 ji 
lh74. Clause IS of the Ritigad treaty as dialled by the English 
themselves read : ' TliM the English, and other inhabitants 
upon Eh*.- Inland Bombay, shall hav^ free libeny to fetch Itrc- 
wood from tile adjacent islands opposite to tlw main, without 
any obstruction from Seeajwv's poople T or my custom tv be 
demanded nr paid for the * amt, lo whom uliict pfuhihiiion to 
be given to prevent misunderstand mgs.' 01 Jl is dear hnra 
this that the daim of Hendry Kindcy as 'allwuyra supposed 
to belong unto ' was only a pirl^xl and after-ihoughl. 
Besides. when the Siddi occupied 1h'ndry, a a a mumF'ipruf^ 
tnSvijr'ft occupation of Kmdry, on 9 January ihe Eng¬ 
lish-far from objecting—actually encouraged and agisted 
him. They dimply wrote in London +! The Syddy Admit a LI 
of the King of India's flecte hath taken md fortify anuthex 
littFe Wand." 11 - Indeed, Uk Siddi proved mure tibrnrakius than 
the ^laratha : His success "soc pull up the Syddy that nc 
now presumes to give law* EH all ihar Bay 1 solely your Honrs. F 
Royalty) iequintig all vwsells from your island to take his 
pasto, Otherwise will sem on them ; besides his men coming 
in great number* ashore are so insolent and abusive tlial ysrui 
Dtpulie Go\Tmour and Council! write us 1 Surat j that they 
are not .ihle to bear j£. and that tf it be not suddenly rewdyed. 
som^ dan genius conscxjuvirevs will ensue/ 1 ” 

The reason why the English put up with the Siddi k thus 
I rankly stared ■ "Our intention was tn have complained fo 
thia Governor thereof: but he is *ne esa Ape rated at making a 
p*>ace with SevagLt that he not only encourages but abets the 
Sydcfy in fhest* abuses, which your affaires here will not suffer 
us at piestint otherwise to remedy : therefore it will highly con¬ 
cern your Honns, speedily to take some effectual course for 
redrew of those growing wills (with diver* others iti your 
affaires here, too many now to be repeated}, otherwise you 
w ill suddenly tate your Inland and all your Northern trad ic. r " M 

Despite the combined and most determined hostility of the 
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^ngUat, and lliv 5kW«. howwt. the MmStM* ‘’“^ued £ 
occupy Klmndexi and went on with the work of tnrt.fy.^ U 
Succwfivt attempt* of th. EnitlMv from 3 Septemlvr » 
38 January 1680. ui frustrate their efforts were nrost val.anff* 
withaorvf by them* Neither naval brew-b^m* nnr dlJM ^ 
raanc blandishment. deflated the® «»*** hm ’ 

^td the idjtfld at on met*. The f^lhardy pM nf Ucu 

ThoroL. on September, to eff«± a forced ten&W tnded in 

* 1 « u > mn ■»< “■ **-, t.s; 

* T ? ^J^Twas wwmiiad Iwm 20 September to 9 <*»» 

tur_ J ' iiv futile Tint oaval tngaseniesite between 

^~S=SK 3 

SSSSSr.-K==se 

English allies who made peace with Swap. 

This Sony wno* «■ 

Utata «« " ■«'" “«*• m ** fcan d fafSl Uat 

?"L° „ „*takd «ih sw; 

* h ._._ l , we , have been forced to pvniutt bis !»»«» 

££; toV—. - »»■ <- "SsitiT 

• « - •*, -rt ttTJSiSZ 

1 ;'“' "STiSi« m» <*«* 

and tm which account «tt , ■ ,v™ to 

. . . * Hwmuk* what men tv toora in in*™ 

Z£Z£'Si*Z “*™»J i 4. libony lor yno. HU 

ss£U 5 *£»—-»- *?—■— 

i - t _ L -ii-. ar ,- his former account, 
rucncy.. and a to «a™ , tl incident 

No better commentary could be on 
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than the remarks of the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company (London) : “Now we come to treat of the busi¬ 
ness of Bombay, which by the hostilities lately entered into 
with Sevagee .about Hendry Kendry. renews and aggravates 
our further charge and trouble when we hoped we had arrived 
to an undisturbed and prosperous posture of affaires, and that 
the Island Revenues would have quite eased us of further ex¬ 
penses and have yielded somewhat of retribution for those ex¬ 
cessive charges we have laid out upon it. But we are sorry to 
find it otherwise upon this unhappy quarrel we are fallen into, 
though upon what grounds began by Sevagee we know not • 
but however it be. the conduct of our men by Lieutenant 
Thorpe was very unhappy, who either through drunkenness ot 
great unadvisedness ran himself into the loss of his life and his 
party into that mischief which befell them, so that foolishly if 
not madly they fell into blood before you used the medium of 
accommodation for peace, and the endeavouring it afterwards 
when Sevagee had obtained and maintained his post and could 
not be removed from it, we doubt will either be to noe purpose 
or noe wayes to our honour or advantage .” 88 So it turned out in 
the end. As Dr. Fryer observed : “ Amidst these Wars and 
rumours of Wars, we quietly laid down our Arms and leave 
Seva Gi and Syddy alone to contend for our stony piece of 
Ground on Henry Kenry; how much to our Honour or Re¬ 
proach may be gathered from the language we have daily cast 
in our Teeth : * Why Vaunts your Nation ? What Victories have 
you achieved? What has your Sword done? Who ever felt 
your power ? What do you possess ? We see the Dutch outdo 
you ; the Portugal Is have behaved themselves like Men ; every 
one runs you down; you can scarce keep Bombain, which you 
got (as we know) not by your Valour, but compact: And wilt 
you pretend to be Men of War or cope with our Princes ? It’s 
fitter for you to live on Merchandise and submit to us. ’ ’’o ' 1 
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* Jhi", Kingdom was invaded by a powerful rntm J 
ln thepenwn o! A™*h. Hr u*d all hi, < 4 w and 
RWWI-W^. in and n*t«Ul«, lor th* ' 

lion and mriou** <rf thu tvifljjdoffl. But all Ms effort - 
proved futile, by the *»* rtf Uod - — jMhW****, 

Tbc true left <>f a Uvmj? onanism is its capacity to 
survive' a crisk The Mu«|M Slate C«at«i by *vaji, 01 ^ 
couiw of less than three decades P™vcd its vitality dorm* the 
thirty yews that Wta*«l his death ™ 4 Apnl 1680 «"*** 

if tk Darwinian tot of survival is to be applied to Die Munkil 
Entpire and the MarStfia K.nRdoro. both of which were■ ^™S 
rtin, (or existence—not by the tame principle of l»ve and M 
Sre but by the militant method of exterminating tlu- nval- 
ll* mt&m priced their film** to suntivu by the ^™1 

Z o< White 

of the Mujthal imperial -« n 

fall. the young and vitfWns Maiilln power 

a ert^ndc. of W access. In the words of their M 

i,plant critic. Sir Jadnnath Sarkar. “The Mamthas were u. 

W tT * tribe of banditti or local rebels, but the one dnmiirat 

ing factor of Decran politics, and an cn«ny 

thnxiKlmui the Indian peninsula, elusive a* \ 1 k ««*■ ‘ . 

and rallying point of all the enemies of the 

all disturbers of public peace and icpilar administration 

throughout the tan and even in Malwa. and 

Btindelkhand."' This is a very correct rsirniate of the Mam;lr 

tody poUtk at V* death of S**J. * »™ * ^ TiZ 
out by any impartial examination. how^r mta of the 

happ-minRK from 1680 to 1707 and after. 

Aurarsjpeb was the mn*t inveterate enemy of not mrJj 

the - execrable wretch Siva', boi also of H* MwStM P<*« 
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which survived him. With bitter Chagrin Aui&tigari) dedare.l; 
"Sly armies were employed against him l£iv£p> for niwicvn 
yvarSi but wvmhdws. his Stale fiaa always been increasing \ 
The English factors verily observed ; * Hr i» so inveterate 
againEi the Raja (SsrabhSjU that he hath throw-ii off Ids « 
fltijin and swnm never to put it on again till he hath cither 
WM, taken or routed him oat of his country. 1 * But, by a 
strange irony of Fate, despite the destruction of SambhfijL the 
tout of Hajarfim. and the capture of ShahO, it was Aur.mg- 
kc b"$ empire ami that of the Mamihas, that was undermined 
by his ceaseless war of over forty yenr? 

MaharAstra had met wtiJi tier first crisis when she Ji-j 3 
before the Klialjis and the TughJaqs in iht! fourteenth cent lire. 
Until the rise uf £ivaji her emerKtiw as an independent |JoiiLi 
cal entity owld not have been two predicted- So long a* 
Sivaji whs alive, the only crisis she had to face wai when lie 
wm virtually a captive at A era with diic pouihilhia. Of 
course earlier, anything might have happened at his fateful 
cni-vting with Afial litpn. But £ivuji appean-d to have a 
charmed hie Indeed. 'Strvufiy liaih dyed sn often,' wrote Uw 
English in May 16S0. 4 that some begin to thinkc him immor 
tali'! 4 Thu rtal crises, however, came with perturbing per¬ 
sistence when ^ivaji win dead, They were due partly to inter¬ 
nal ^nd partly lo external causes. Tin: former arose out of tire 
exigencies to which the medieval monarchy was everywhere 
exposed, viz., the dual curst of succession disputes and the. 
incalculable element of the personal character of the successor 
m sovereign authority. To look no farther than the thirty 
years following StTrijr* death 16301710). Mahara^ra was 
confronted with crises arising out of these two factors aT tesrt 
four ttrrk^ ■ 1, During the succession dispute between the ^up 
twnirc of Sambhajf and Rajaritoi 1108441 ) ; 2, in 16S& when 
Sambhaji fell and Raj&im had rn seek refuge in Cinji ; 3. in 
17f.it>, when Kaja a urn died leaving two sona t rtiviijj and Sam ■ 
bhajf) by two different wives; and A. in 1707, when Shahu 
was rrieased by the astute imperialists in order to confound 
the MarSlhfii who wm already in the toils of a tivij tear 
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The external causes of what we might describe as the 
Super-Crisis consisted of a combination of grca 1 

small, who surrounded the Marathas on a si i « ^ 

Mughals; 2. Bijapur until only those 

JiSw£i nascent Mar*** State had anally ^ 
r,e war Among these the MughaSs alone were the 
Edible ; the rest being mere 

the latter before the former : the minor before the major. 

The Adilshahi had long been a-dying as we have Witney 
in preceding chapters. The succession of *eboy ££ 

“ «- chronic in 

T dong and dominating SuMn. The Shoe 
npi “d o have b» marked by an adverse Fate, and nfe- 
SJSSd every gate. Gone were the M’"***^, 

lim .atari. the great and glonous V.jaytmagar top 

Muslim^ dominion was spread over the K.matak gt- 
toe even went the days when, in ^ 

ghals. BliSphr eoald obsmtet-though notpreve* 

—the growth of the Maratha power. Deccan while 

not even create an effective local diversion in the Deccan wh 
not even creare , (1 677-78) with the larger per- 

swap was away m ^™> ak K „ a „ since the dead, of 
tion of his army- iw. ja» himself 

the Nawab (Bahlol Khan, on 23 Dec. 1 >< ‘ 
w. ‘ M .. of longer holding out (and) agrees wtth She 

vaji to deliver op (the fort of Bijapur and the pmon of S- 
kandar Adil Shah) to him for 6.00,000 pagodas «' 8 >- 

The resourcefulness of Siddi MasOd, however, saved B,)apur 

for the time being. 4 , t * t u e 

The acquisition of Koppal. in March 16,0 ted pt^ the 
gate of the South' (Sabhasad) into the hands of the Ma a 
thas Gadac had been conquered even earlier. Mara 
domtnbn now extendi over the Tungahhadm^^ 
the Bellary and Chitaldurg districts, Tht oca 
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Kaitakgiri. i larpanhalli, Rairfnrg, ptc„ having been subdued, 
thaL country was farmed into ,1 regular province under Ja- 
nardan ifarit Hunt] man ti. So weak was Bijapiir all this {inn; 
tiiat, finally, even Masfid had to acquiesce in Sivfiji'* Kama- t 
tak conquests in return for help received from him when Bija- ^ 
pur was besieged by Diljr Kli&n - Aug. to Nov, 167tJ ■. But 
for Sivajis timely and effective assistance, Bljiipur might have 
fallen thin, instead of aevui jvars after wards, The 'rebel’ 
Sivajf thus proved » truer saviour of the ‘ AdilibAhf than it* 
imperial ally from the North. 3 

SivajT was certainly not in lave with either Bljupur 01 
Golknnrjn - but he tod ckaity foreseen that the Mu^tols would 
prove mote dangerous. As it transpired, the conquest of Bi- 
japdr and Golkimdii by Auransjito (1686-7 j brought the Mu- 
Khnls into closer proximity to the Marat has. The Muslim 

kingdoms could no longer he played off against one another 
the contrary Aurnnjjrr-h's prestige as their conqueror was 
considerably increased in the South. His resources as well as 
strategic advantages were also augmented. As successor to 
tine ’Adi! Shah and the Quit Stoh he could How Jegitimateiy 
claim hegemony over the Kama tak. 

Siv5jfs failure in taming tile Siddi had fateful repe.cur- 
ftions on the West Coast. It hardened the masters of Janjira. 
on the one side, and embohk-ned the ffartugui-ie, on the tutor. 
This was fnr Sambhajt a baffling inheritance. He could not 
be expected to succeed when; his fatimr had definitely Jaded. 

\ct the iirascible sun of SirSJi was desperately determined to 
suppress the Siddi. So another heroic attempt was made to 
reduce Janjiiu ! IbSO-iiZ) before the Bhwlf could feel convinced 
that his control must step with the Rhnre. 

Though [fie Siddis were much disturbed by the quantities 
of shot and shell incessantly fired into their island fort row by 
thy Mann hay they stuck to the rock like the iguana. ’ S-imbh-i- 
ii is resolved. 1 wrote the Ktigtoh on 19 January JG8Z, "not 
to raise the siege so twig as he hath a rag to hi$ back.’ * He I 

had drafted an army of 50,000 men, under Dadaji DcspTmd^ | 

to build a causeway across the channel, 500 yards wide and 30 
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vardi deep; to reach the island. 20.000 troops with a vaft 
iratn of artillery were also despatched l<> bombard Jmyira 
When sheer Iona? failed, stratagem was tried, but with equally 
futile results, A desperate attempt tn tsflecl * landing by sea 
‘had ill-success, lor not. above 500 escaped foul Of 4.000), the 
T hj being all killed by the Siddi and his men.' 1 

Tk- attitude of the English and die Portuguese towards 
Sambhaji was more helpful to the Siddi than to the Ma’-i- 
ilLi*. When SambttfjT invoked their assistance, the Prtsiritni 
and Council at Surat instructed Bombay: “ you must use all 
contrivance* to keep fair with them : as we would by no mwu* 
■quiiirt'l with Samblutji Rajah, w upon no account can we with 
prudence- fall nut willi the StrJrii at present. tt being a veiy 
unlit time.” As a matter of Fact they were “more afraid of 
tk 1 Mughal's displeasure* tlian Sambhaji’s and) ordered tk 
admittance of the Siddhi’s fleet l in Bnmhay waters)/' 1 

This kind of complicity enraged Si«nbliitji against both the 
English and the Siddis. but he had not tk- power to punish 
them, His fleet was twice beaten by the Siddis- i. in August 
16S1 at Ilndcti, and li. in Octobti the same year at Bombay.* 
]n the latter action Siddi Misri, the* Muslim Captain of be 
Marathi fleet, was mortally wounded and died in Bombay. 
Alt attempt to punish tk English by retting the Arabs against 
1km ended in a disaster to the latter. 1 ' Before this trouble 
was over, Sambhaji had to fact; the Portuguese, and the Siddis 
£mo|idated their position. 

After Sambhaji'* death < 1G89), Siddi EUairiyat Khiin cap¬ 
tured several of the Martha strongholds in the Konkap, like 
Talc. GhowK=. Raigarf. «h=* Between and 1706 Siddi 
ruled over Janjirl as his brother lihairiynl's fMcevs- 
>or, under the title ol VSqut Shan. He fortilted and gat™- 
Ml all the places conquered by lira predecessor, as well as l<inu>r 
and devastated the Marelk districts in the nrighbourhorfl 1 ' 
Ah this was winked at or encouraged hy AunUigzck Stddi 
\^ut fill'd in 1706. But the Maiulhfis. being «V»«d ™ 
their life and death stnifsk- against the Mughals, could tar y 
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attend to the SiddL Not until a Sivaji of tile Seas aro^ in 
Kunboji Any re could anything be done with their rivals. 

Turning to the Frirtujme^. w*t might characterise Mara 
thii relations with them at the dose of Siv^Ts life as ' peaceful 
hut not friendly/ l fiukr Samhhaji die poaitton deteriorated. - 
Ptnf. Fksiiflencar has deplored 1he impr udencc of Sambhiji 
in ihi-i result and tried to ^nuw how friendly the PtutuRtiLre 
aiways were towards die Marathi/' But we have seen enough 
of their dealings, in the lam chapter, to accept this critKim. 
With the Scdda-i still nn his Kinds, Samhhajl could ill ;ifford 
Lo antaRontrtt* either the English or the Portuguese. Pj^^priert- 
car has himself admitted that, to begin with, Sambtuji Eyd 
begun weFI with live Portuguese, 1 '' Without overlooking tiwr 
faults of Sambltijl, it is equally neemary to examine the eon 
duct i I6S3-S4 ? of Lhe new Portuguese Viceroy, Francisco tk 
Tavora Condi.- da Ahrur. 1 * 

Aurangzeb was very anxious to win over the F&rtiipies* 
to hb aide in order 10 open 3 second from against the Mulii' 
than from the wa-sidf- Manned was at that time in Goti. 
b< When ■Vuranpebs letter reached Lilt Viceroy" he writes. 

49 he had me sent for to translate it into Portuguese On 
hearing the proposals I gave him advice as to what he should 
do For this war could not be of any benefit lo the Portu¬ 
guese, airing Lliat the Mughal would never be content U> leave 
the Portugui-’C tn them wives after lie had destroyed Sambhujl 
In spite of this the Viceroy engaged in the war agasn-.t that 
prince, and thereby all but Josl Goa/' 1 ' 

Condi- de AJvor„ rather than Sacnhhajii, it appears to u^ 
wafe responsible for Uft broach of friendship between the FVr- 
toguese and the Matifhas. SambtflJI wanted to fortify Anji- 
dtv h an island to the ?«nith of KArwar, as a naval baa ■ like 
Khantferi) to counterpoise Janjtra : bill the Portuguese font- 
called him by planting their flag There in April lh«2. Whr" 
Samtohij! protested against this as an unfriendly act. the Vux 
my simply declared that he was his own master in hi? own j 
territories. ^ To make matters wur?e P he wrote to his Captain 
of the North Don Mmiucl Lnbn de Silveirai and the go vet- 
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pasajlf t« Mughal troop* matching gainst Sambh,IJt - 
ffiese were intolerable acts o! unfrioMUinffs in tlie eyes uf 
SambbSil The make-believe of a aingracuUtary letter t Ji 
July 16S^< over the birth of Shahfi. w.itlcn by dc Alvor, 
W ld iU-coMMl the real attitude of the Portae Viceroy. 
Samhhj'iji, in his sober momenta, was too realistic a man to 
deceived by such political fibres He, therefore made up 
his mind that it was necessary to foil Attningtebs desiipls ,} 
Uie cotwinest of G 0.1 War thus became iwvrtubfc- 

StiAh Mahomed MurIiuI envoy canying AuranitzebV let¬ 
ter | D ihe Viceroy dated June 16821. «as in Goa on 20 M- 

noaTT 16S3 Hy left the ^ aee iT1 Apf '* fol]ftW3n p " n \ 
hostilities between l he Portuguese and the Marthas harf 
already begun. In Decenfer 1682 M«*hal vessels carry* 
provisions to Ranmast Klfln, who was ravaging Marilhfi ter 
ritorv mar KdyAn, bid been allowed by the to 

i«r>, through ThS*d SambMjT Started hi» ” J 

Anri! 1683.— airpfisinR patience considering h» imsdW* <**“• 
mr ’ He looted and destroy^ TWpftT and other town- Irr-m 
Ba^'in to Dam.™, The Ftetuguee retaliated by ensuring 
IfciftH* ucMte and imprisoning (16 May! d»r amba^dor 
lEvsajl tiambl.il H*o?) in Goa-" The major action* of lb- 
war were lough L at Chaul. Pbomt. (Fcmdem, and EWfiv»b 
nrar Goa, 

Sir Jariunath Sarka. has tripped at many points WOlWCtad 
will, this struggle- both us regards to** ^ 

count Is both inaccurate and -**•>«- The ^nWJ 
ro-, dot. rwt at all bear ntenuattai or defence ^ Sodar h i 
attempted to do. Condo do AJvoC n*vtr Panned to 0 
diversion " for the Martha : he only U 
ji\ ruse. SambhfijI. a*Monucd has unequ, vocally ^t^ vn 

»V-W«w *■*«*■ *■“1*5 

tbe Viceroy to leave Gba with a larg- force fnr lli- cor 

STrt™ fauw- V*n 1* »™‘ » »' «* #» P ""“ 
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retreat 31 net prevent their return, in this way making him¬ 
self master of Goa/' 13 

Maimed teamt of this design through the French ar R& 
japur. Tlic warning was conveyed to the Phrtngur>s£! Viceroy r 
" I toM His Excellency, bit he would not heed my words. 
He issued forth with eight hundred white soldiers anil eight 
thousand Canarcs*. He crowed with them to tlm other side 
of the river and began his Campaign. With him went five 
pieces of heavy artillery / ,J:1 Fur from being unopposed, as 
SarKar has said tiie Vice toy had a very hot reception at the 
hands of Ihe MsrafhaH : M *They attacked with great fury 1 the 
Viceroy's army, and gave him as much to do as he could man- 1 
3ge. His best troops were killed, and. if he had not re-ed 
wooden obstructions with which to impede the rwiftft of the 
cavalry he would never have been able to get back to Gore 
nor could he have made any defence. The rainy weather 
impeded die di^chnrgr* of hrs matchlocks; thus, coming on 
utill doser, a trouper among the Rajputs 34 dealt His Excellency 
a sward blow an the ribs. Retreating slowly. Ik: Hatched the 
river-hank With jrreat difficulty. and once more unlured Gem. 
He rfif. &2tiiti'd. dthvugk too laU\ that he had been misled." ^ 
This disastrous and disgraceful rout has been characterised 
by Sarkar as a retirement " bravely and skilfully conducted by 
the Viceroy in person f« All the field-picas and ammuni- 
Liao are declared to have been brought away and Jj the l!or- 
tugutse had only a small skirmish which cost about JOQ men 
on each side/ 1 Yet Muiiucvk. who was in Goe at the time- 
noted that "great grief was caused in the city from I he fruit¬ 
less loss of so many fives/* w Well might Litis have bum so 
mourned over, far the Portuguese us wdl as their native troops 
“threw down their muskets arid fled . but in vai’n, for the 
black* rode over them, trampling most of our men. All our 
inun fled in utter disorder, each one trying to save hi ire* If ,. 
Nearly a whole company nt seamen were kilted, the dead and 
wounded amounting tn two hundred," s * 

Hie Martthfts next SeiJCed life island of Santo Erevan 
Una, 2 m*. N. E. of GoaL There was great consternation 
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in Goa, and un llic following day riS Nov. 1683) the Vice* 
joy, " againm the judgement of Dom Rodngo da Costa, wished 
10 reoocupy the place,,,. He selected some ISO soldiers, 
shouting in a loud voice that any un* wliu meant should follow 
him He wen as far as the castle walls and marched round 
them, during which SambhSfTs troops slew a great many. 
Some rainforcumenLi arrived, and by Rood luck the Viceroy 
and i)om Kndrigo were able to reach their boats and take to 
flight, otherwise they would certainly have been killed like the 
itit .... Saifibhaji's =o!dicn; retained the Island and writ very 
neair to Goa. They gave much trail bit to the city that tkt 
Viceroy tatdfoed IP Stud m embassy tv that ptvttt to so' ii 
he cnuld obtain a peart, and 1 was obliged to go a second tune 

to Satnbhaji _ But the fighting went on with great 

energy. Well was it for the Portttgtttse that Sttmbhaji >:tvcr 
iuwv,' ertfcffy haw fenr nim there in’tt in the island, tf he had 
known, he could hat 1 * carried out his scheme l of occupy inn 
Goal m ffs entirety ." J * 

Hie old tragedy W3B once more enacted : The Vio:ray 
was himself wounded by a bullet in the arm ; mart lhan ISO 
men were killed ; the rest either fled nr gut stuck in the mud 
never to escape alive. The Marat h3s left the island on 
November 1683.hut continued to ravage the country round 
abnut. SambliSji quitted Goa in December. 

In the warihef a theatre of war. Loo, the light was incon¬ 
clusive. The siege uf Chatil 1 Aug, 1683) cosi rlw Man'i\ has 
dear, On 22 December they occupied the island of Karinja 
1 10 ms, S, E. of Bombay J. K was however, retaken by the 
I’ottuguesc in September. The two parties continued to ‘ marl 
and snap at each other' for some time afterwards .‘‘ * 

Early in 1684 a tract vras patched up between the For 
*"niTrT Viceroy and Samhhaji by which, among other thiifif. 
it was settled that 1 when Samblt-ji on his part will have given 
over in Ihe north ail lands and fortresses, with all the artillery 
and arms -which he had taken from us. and returned all tin? 
prisoners, then the same kind of restitution will be made tn him 

16 


* 
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of all bh men “who art now in nur hands, and the foe avtdiH?) 
of Baskin wiU be paid and the thouU nf Daman, Siimbluji 
fiajc being EjbJigud to defied thc*£ territory as he has pro 
mised/* 3 Hownver un 24 January 1680 we find the Bortu- 
gur.-e repnriini; to Lisbon dial k Aij Saiubllajj 1 did hot keep the 
terms ol peace it became necrsttary to cuciLimje tire war with 
him,/** 

Whatsoever [he cau=ir of continued or Irtiih hu-stilitirs. the 
Portuguese secretly incited the Deeais nf Conran (Konkao> to 
rebel against SamhMjl, Consequently, Kh™ SSvant, with 
Portuguese assistance, roamed over places belonging to ihc 
MaraUm^ burning and robbing, north of Goa. (Feb. \®fr :. 
Thi 1 OnJvis of Phooija did thesarne to the south of Cluj, always 
finding sah- refugs in thirtygocse territory. The Portuguese 
treaty with these chieftains (ft Feb, 16Sb : makes interesting 
reading. It was signed by 1 Hatma Ualvy BoaftsuLto and Otm 
Saun lo Batumi Uo. servant of Qitenta Satmto Sardeval of 
Curalki, and two others/ Its terms wot : That they should 
capture the lands from Banda to Anculla. and, dividing il*cm 
into three parts, they should &lw two to tiic Fbrtogueae: that 
the one who takis tfie lands fmm Cuddafe to "Chau I would be 
belied by a Portuguese fleet, to cow down opposition ah .ilonj? 
iht masr, with their own crew. arm> and ammunition, in re¬ 
turn for Which they were Eo receive a third of the lands, etc., 
faken. Beside die fleet, they would he. supplied with gun- 
powder and ballets^ a aa much m could be spared/ without 
paying in kind or money. The Viceroy also undertook to 
write to the King Mognr asking him to take the chiefs into Ida 
service, and to this end he would raid his own men to accom- 
pany them to the Mbgor* Finally, if they came out victorious 
the Pomfgucse would grant them the sanw liberty as they en¬ 
joyed under the Moors and under Samhhftjf, to live in those 
territories according; to their rites, having their own tempos 
and other thing?;; but they should not make peace with Sam- 
bhfiji, as die Portuguese too would mu nor ik> harm to the 
factories of the English, \bti French and the* Dutch in Sambhih 
F* territories. The Purlisgue?e agreed to lend them money 
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nn Un*c UMW and on their giving hostage* but only to Hit 
crtent thty could, and af ter starting the nw. 11 . 

The stipulation against harming the English and other 
Eurt-iitans. in Che above treaty, throw- an instniciivs side- 
light on the attitude of the foreigners. Despite their muluat 
rivalries and national antijKithics i which often resulted in aim¬ 
ed antagonisms), per centra the Ireatlten native* they fdt like 
safeguarding their European and Christian interests. The its 
{iait Manned obtains secret information about Sainbltajis 
military' movements (Yum the French at Rajapur. and warns tin 
PmtupUSt, as we have before noticed. Tlie Portuguese stipu¬ 
lation regarding (he English is ail tlw more interesting in 
the light of the English altitude about them. On 30 Nov. 
16S3 Sir John Child wrote to Sir Josia Child: “Bombay 
labours under abundance of troubles from the Siddi and our 
eery itnughiy neighbour'- the Portuguese They haw lately 
forbid all provisions going to our island and afford it all tits 
injury they can. They are at war now with Sarflbhaji Raja"*' 
Again, on 7 April 1G&4, we find the Company’s Directors ask¬ 
ing Surat to vindicate the hunous of their nation against Hie 
insolence of the Fortupirse as well as the Moors; But in 
the face o! impending struggle perad venture it nay be prudent 
to temporise with tin: Moghul and Ssunbhaji until wu have 
righted ourselves with other two and until you have made 
Bombay so formidable that the appearance of it may fright the 
jsovemmenl and Sambhaji Kaj3 

Bombay was to fw made 'as strong as money and an could 
make it* Sir John Child. President uf Surat Council, was 
Styled * Captain General and Admiral of all forces by sea and 
land in the Northern parts nf India, from Cape Comono to 
the Golf of Persia. 1 In October 16S5 Surat was informed that 
the Director? Iiad decided upon firm action both against the 
Moore and the impudence of die interlopers \ for which it ™ 
necessary to * enter into a do* confederacy and fa***g> W |* 

Sambhaji Raja and maintain **»«» sIncI "Z^th W* 
In 1637 Child moved to Bombay, lather with h* 

Coundl. frem Surat and made it the seat nf Die Company s 
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Unvemmuit. Sambhaji was losing against the Mughals, but 
the English felt that Bombay was safer than Sural, 1 ' 

However, Hit* negotiations with Sambhaji proved fniillea 
as he was not in a position to assist the English, nor were the 
English anxious to help SamhhSji.'" After the final eatas 1 
£ raphe of Sambhaji, we Unit Child writing in the Director* in 
England on ]2 Eke. 16® : - At present there is no o rurn 
news wfoite Raja Ram is; but on this part of India he dues 
sot appear, nor any force of his in the field to withstand the 
Moghul and his forces. Ratree .. and must of his strong- 

bulds an? fallen info the Moghul 4 * hands _ All the country 

abuui us dial was the Raja's is the MbaWa now; then? only 
stands out fur the Raja near us the litde island Kemry, 
rinrl another cretlc on tin? mainland called Padumrarh to the 

southward oi Chau]. They have bp>n with as for askance 

and would feign borrow money, etc. We haw given them all 
good words, may be, and keep them engaged what we can for 
the imaenr, but in all appe-.i/ance they will not hold out king, 
and should we trust (hem. they will certainly deceive us."™ 

The sad state qf Mahaiflstra alluded to in the above refer- 1 
enoe cwistituted tin? Major Crisis of her history since the death 

n /‘^ [ m 16S0 ' Tf » ! 'ist days of that great monarch had 
wdeed been clouded hy aiafctien such as Akhar had fdt on h» 
d SambhJljT's churader and conduct wen? somewhat 
, °^ iUi to Sdim’fl in several respects ■ BoUt were inheritors 
of a Story arid risibilities which their chariefera could ill 
Kn*tom ; both were in revolt against thtir fathers who were 
fnreed to keep them under duress on account of grave mi* 

dmieanuur: both alike were a prey to overpowering parens 
which neutralised virtues that might otherwise lave enab^d 
them to improve upon Iheir heritage; both were looked upnr 
hy their father; with gmve apprehensions about the wls* 
dom of their Bucasawn ; both hud junks rivals whose tilgi 
hdity was considered more suitable; both allowed authority to 
-J !p tHlt 01 tafr ™n lands into l hose of their favourites. 

wiry different characters and consequently with very 
1 erent results. TJiere is no comparison between the rmhle 
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Nur Jahan and the criminal Kavi Kalas or Kalusa ; the former 
proved the saviour of Jahangir, while the latter was the miner 
of Sambhajl. Both, however, possessed acomplishments 
through which they could master their masters and hold them 
in a vice. The only redeeming feature of the two reigns was 
that there were very able State-officials who served their sove¬ 
reigns out of regard for their great predecessors and a deep 
sense of personal responsibility. The tragedy of Sambhajl is 
without a parallel in history* : a tragedy of high spirits self- 
poisoned, of courage without character and scholarship without 
sagacity, unfortunately fortunate to have been the son and 
successor of Sivaji, whose incontinence and fitful crueities 
eclipsed an otherwise loveable personality. 41 

What perturbed Sivaji more than any moral blemish cl 
Sambhajl was his defection to the Mughal camp on 13 Decem¬ 
ber 1678. That unfilial, unpatriotic, indiscreet delinquency 
seemed to jeopardise all the great and good work that Sivajl 
had done during nearly half-a-century of his strenuous life. 
Was all that he had so arduously achieved to be undone by 
his own son ? But the destinies of Mahara$Ua were not to 
miscarry even under such a misfortune. Still, it terribly upset 
the anxious father. Sambhajl had not merely deserted to the 
enemy but also attacked Bhupalgad which was in the keeping 
of the veteran FirangjI Narsala (the valiant hero of Chakaii). 
Overwhelmed by conflicting sentiments (human though un- 
soldierly) the old warrior behaved like Tardi Beg Khan at 
Delhi on the eve of Akbar’s entry into India, and met with the 
same fate. His error of judgment in yielding the fortress to 
the rebellious son of his master earned for him the extreme 
penalty of a delinquent soldier. 

Sambhajl, however, returned to his father in December 
next (1679) and was kept in confinement in Panhala. Sivaj! 
died at Raigad on 4 April 1680. Plans to supersede Sambhajl 
only provoked him, when he regained freedom and authority, 
into acts of insensate cruelty. Soyara Bai (Raja ram s mother) 
was inhumanly put to death, AnnajI Datto and several other 
important officers of State were barbarously executed, and the 
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6iric& were equally nilhlrssjy exterminated.* 1 itajaram. fs™. 
blujjls step-brothur, hardly ten years of age. had been rained 
lo the throne as a puppet only to he thrown into prison for to 
fault of hi* own. 1 

The accession of SaaiMlSjJ. cm 20 July 16S0. in the midst 
ul the turn toil which l allowed the death of Sivaji, seemed to 
afford .Vuranjtzeh the opportunity ni his life. Tin; flight of 
Prince Akbar (Atuangzeb'ti rebellious son) into MaharayUB, 
on I June 1ST1, lured him into The Deccan which was destined 
tu be his grave. Tilings had not been moving satisfactorily 
there for quite a fong time Shah ‘Alam had been replaced by 
Kb = in-i-Jahan Bahadur Khan as vioerny in May 1680. The old 
general laid Htege to Ahivam in July 1680, but ilu? defenders 
made wood resistance. As soon as the rains cea-wd, Sambiaji 
opened his campaign in KhSndesh. Burtiiiiipur and Dfiaram- 
pur were sacked in January HttI No reartance wai offered, 
much harm was done, and the pcvjjJe threatened ‘civil dis¬ 
obedience ‘ if better protection was not afforded them lay the 
imperial officers.* 1 So the fimperor hastened South and arriv* 
«1 at Aurangabad rm 22 March 1682. 

‘As soon as the peace negotiation* will) the HArdV (of 
Miiwiio were- completed.’ writes Manned, * Aurangxeb lclt 
Ajmer, early in September of the year 1681. His object was 
now a war with Sambiilji. a j| unmindful of his namely, 
that Uds departure was for ever, that there would be no return 
for him either to Agra or to Delhi; for it is now fin 171*1) 
nineteen years that he has been in camp without effecting any¬ 
thing against tliat rebellious peopte. the Mahraiuitw God only 
knows what will come to pass in the cn d I For the report? 
continually brought in to me are that he is in a very bad way. 
closely pressed by Ole aforesaid Mahrattah*. Thus Until this 
day he has not been a We to accomplish the enterprise lie 
intended i as he said) to finish in two years. He marched eat- 
rying with him three sons. Shah Alam, A zam Tiira, and Kara 
Baj^sh, also his grandsons, Hf had with him much ttnstn, 
which came to an end So thoroughly during this war that he 
was compelled to open the treasure-houses of Akbar. NOr 
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more Urn a year alter his arrival at Aurangabad, from Novem- 
r 1681 to April 1683. the Emperor accomplished nothing 
table m spite of his immense resources. The Surat fac 

tors wrote on 3 April 1682 that Aurangzeb ‘hath with him 
a great army with which he sits still and attempts nothing, 
being under great jealousy and fears, thinks himself hardly 
secure He was ‘ continually wavering ' being ‘ extraordinarily 
peevish and uneasy \ To avoid the Emperor s wrath, it was 
suspected. Dilir Khan poisoned himself. 48 

/«*? In *** Konka °' Sh5h ‘Alam had crossed the Ramghat pass 
(26 ms. W. of Belgaum and 30 ms. N. E. of Goa) and entered 
Savantvadi. Hasan ‘All Khan guarded his lines of communi¬ 
cation over the Ghats with 5.000 men. It was on account of 
this move that SambhajI had withdrawn suddenly from Goa 
after Estevao (Dec. 1683). Yet. Shah Alam demanded from 
ie Portuguese a large fee for having rescued them from Sam- 
haji When they demurred, he plotted to seize Goa by 
, rea . < ; he , ry f nd ravaged the surrounding country' when he was 
baulked of his prey. This, says Sarkar. was "the worst mis¬ 
take the Prince could have committed, because ultimately it 
meant the annihilation of his army through famine.” 5 ® 

( disaster o/ to worse than Zenophon retreat 

(more like Napoleons from Moscow) of Shah *Alam's army 
s n graphically described by Manucci who was an eye 
wirness. They were retreating over the Ramghat pass " a league 
an a alf of ascent. Here SambhajI might have killed the 
oe o us, or it was a place difficult to climb, with narrow 
paths passing through jungle and thorny scrub. But he did 
not choose to attempt it. and they said he was acting in col¬ 
lusion with Shah 'Alam. But what SambhajI did not do by 
attacking us. God carried out by the pestilence which raged in 
the army with such violence that in seven days of its prevalence 
everyone died who was attacked—that is about one-third of 
e army. Of this disease there died every day five hundred 
men ; nor was the mortality confined to men only-it extended 

to horses, elephants and came,s ' This made the air pestilential. 

and it being a confined route, supplies also failed, and this was 
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like encountering another enemy. For although, as I said, 
wheat was abundant, from this time there were no animals to 
carry it Thus the soldiers had more than enough to undergo, 
i Many of those whose horses died had no money to bu> others, 

*’ nor was there anyone in the camp ready to sell. The\ were 
thus forced to march on foot, and many died of the great heat 
and thirst they underwent.’ 51 The miserable remnants of Shah 
•Alam’s army reached Ahmednagar on 18 May 1684, having 
accomplished nothing beyond burning and P lun J enng ' ^ 
tion of the Konkan. “ He hath taken no stronghold. observcG 
the English, “ but ruins the country, lays all waste, and bum, 
all towns he comes near. 62 

\urangzeb then concentrated on the conquest o B.japui 
and Golkonda which he accomplished in 1686 and 168/ res¬ 
pectively. 53 SambhajI sent some succour to the beleaguered 
cities but could do little more. Aurangzeb also accused the 
Qutb Shah of having sent a lakh of pagodas to the 
Sambha.’ When the two Sultanates were destroyed and then 
armies disbanded. SambhajI found employment for most ol 
them “ God made use of this very expedient of Aurangzeb, 
writes Manucci, “ to counteract his projects. In disbanding the 
soldiers of those other kingdoms, he imagined he was making 
his future enterprises a certainty. But Sambtaj, was thereby 
only rendered the more powerful: for although he had no sufT, 
cient resources to entertain so many men. he welcomed a 1 who 
resorted to him. and in place of pay allowed them to plunder 
wherever they pleased.” 5 * All the same, flushed with his recen 
triumphs over Bijapur and Golkonda. Aurangzeb 
he would not return to the North ’ until he had seen SambhajI s 

bleeding head weltering at his feet. 

One of the windfalls of the Mughal offensive at a very 

critical stage was the death of Hambir 
great generalissimo (Dec 1687). The Mughal g^ral Sa ja 
mn indeed met with at Wai ‘the fate to *had befaUen 
Afzal Khan,’ 3 ® but it was a pyrrhic victory for the Marthas. 
Hambir Rao drew the enemy into a death-trap m the 
balesvar HiUs—as the Sirkes had done with Malik-u t-Tujj 
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—and Slaughtered them, " Tile warworn cavalry leader.” writes 
Kincaid, “added to skilful generalship an intimate knowledge 
nf the Deccan and Konkan hifls. On the battle-field the sound 
of the veteran's voice was worth fifty squadrons. In the cam 
Oil chamber he alone ventured to beard the infamous Kalasha l 
or lecaJI to his master a fitting sense of his exulted dutis*. Had 
Hambimn lived, it is possible that with his lurid firmly pu¬ 
blished on Jinjj and with the resources- of much of southern 
India at his cuiiunund. Ssmbliaji would have repelled the 
Mughal offensive. Bur on Hatnbrnsto Mobile's death Kalasfu 
hecame all powerful and Sambhaji became more and more j 
slave to profligacy 3nd intenijarrarKe; and the effects of the 
King s vice and sloth were soon visible in the disaster! of hit 
armies.” 1 " 

The sins of omiSfiton and ernnmissfon were indeed begin¬ 
ning to hear fruit for SambtajI Villen Baliiji Avji, his aon 
Avjl Hall.il and brother were trampled under the f«t 

oi elephants. Yen Bai, Sambh3jTs queen, is stated (by CM- 
nisi to have dechocd tn her erring husband : ” You have not 
acted properly in killing B.iLiji Prabhu ; he was a venerable , 
and trustworthy servant. SivfiJj used tn confide tits secrets to 
iiim and say—’ OiitnJs is tile very life of the kingdom and 
myself.’ (fn oath he had pledged that office to Balaji and his 
family. You have killed and alienated so many : the few re¬ 
maining also you have treated so unfairly. What will become 
of our kingdom ? ”*• KamdSs had likewise admonished th* 1 
Prince advising him to avoid excesses and to act always in the 
memory of his noble father," Raghurdfth Pant Hanumahtd 
fwhom SambhajT had displaced by his brother-in-law Hifji 
Mahadik, as viceroy of the KamStak I equally candidly asked : 

Wiry is the kingdom shrinking rfaiJy ? Why is the Siddt still 
unsubdued ? Wliy are Brahmans being beheaded instead nf 
being imprisoned ? W ! hy arc tlm memies sought to be wan 
ever instead of executed ? Why is the administration in 
Kaluga's bands instead of the King's?"** The one and only 
answer was rhat Sambhijl had gone too far down the primrose 
path to be redeemed. 
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Writers have blamed Kari Katas i« this. Kfiwjfi fctom- 
HtscnU'S Sambhajis boon companion as a ' filthy dog' He 
■.(so observer that * Uidiltc his father, ■Sambh’ijl was addicted 
i at wine, and fond of the society of handsome ™"™ ; ^ 
f raw himself up to the pleasure. ploiaires which briny so 
many men of might to their min> 1 Both SambhajI and 
Kabjl were 4 entirely unaware of the approach at the a co *' 
tu* Destiny,' aa they were ruling ihfmrflvrs with the gifts nl 
' Bacchus and Venus, at Sanganuivar ■ 22 ms. N- E. of Raitw- 
nn > on the Ghatfc This was none other than Muqatreb 
Khan,« Auiangzehs emissary, who with 3,000 picked men 
came from Kolhapur ‘with the speed of liyHtniiK' and 
pounced upon his prey on 1 February 10®. Two weeks later 
the unfortunate prisoners were presented to the Empcior m 
his camp at BahSdnrgSd A verdict of death was pronounced 
by the doctors of law for having 4 stain, captured, and d»- 
hmoured Muslims, and plundered the cities of M*" The 
optivis then became legitimate targets of humiliation. Jidioile 
snd torture ■ at which the Inquisitors of Europe might have 
„ hashed) SL the hands of the true talievure, 

U Match im tito infirfela were pm through a most barbarous 
cnecutioa at Kor^Ul «i the Bhlma , 12 rm N- E. of Pwra.. 


The pbec was renamed FaiefiiU^ dl p 

Martin alleges that - some of the leading Brahmans , dis^ 
gusted with SanibhSji'ft misconduct. amcerced J the rt&ign <* 
destroying him.’ They informed sot™ imperial mcen an.' 
eul troops placed in ambush 4 at a place which was eutrewitcn 
for their purpose' Then luring Sambhaji into 4 the diver -■"«» 
hunting, caused him to be led into Lite trap wlwre ih* MuyhaL 
mvdoped him. His head was by order of tiw* EmptlW tamed 
<o various provings and publicly exposed in many Citie#- 
“ h hits been wkT writes Manned, “that metom becftnsi,a 
lure re ; and a man accustomed to any vice canned, ™* * 
he would, free htosdf hum die tendency UaLby 
he has contracted, Thu, was it with Mtai 
to interfering with other men s wive*, now when it had become 
necessary to act the hero, he could not rid himseff of h* per- 
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verse inclinations. This was the cause of his losing liberty and 
life. Kab Kalish availed himself of this evil propensity to 
deliver him into the hands of Aurangzeb." The traitor was 
the first to be punished, “ so that he might be unable to state > 
that this great treason had been plotted at Aurangzeg’s insti- * 
gation." Then Sambhaji was painfully paraded on a camel 
with the cap and bells of a clown, and when the humiliating 
and painful perambulation was completed, Aurangzeb 
“ ordered his side to be cloven open with an axe and his heart 
to be extracted/' The body was thrown to the dogs. 85 

Vain hatred ! Mahara$fra could not be crushed that way. 
The murder of Sambhaji sent a thrill of horror through every 
Maratha heart and made his hair stand on end. The reaction 
revealed that every such hair was also turned into a spike; for 
Aurangzeb had unwittingly sown the dragon's teeth. “ It 
seemed as if the death of Sambhaji/’ Manucci observes, “was 
bound to secure Aurangzeb’s lordship over all the lands of 
Hindustan down to the sea. But the commanders of valorous 
ShivajI, father of this unfortunate man, were by this time 
practised in fighting the Mughals, and expert in the way of 
dealing with those foreigners who deserted from his side. They 
determined to continue the campaign and uphold the cause of 
Ram Raja, younger brother of the deceased. Therefore tliey 
took him out of the prison and made him their prince.... 
Thus in 1689 the war recommenced with great fury. It was 
not enough for Aurangzeb to have made himself master of 
Bijapur and of Gulkandah ; he must needs oppress a little prince 
who yet was strong enough to compel so potent a king to re¬ 
main away from his kingdom (i.e. Hindustan) and dwell in 
camp merely to prevent the loss of his previous conquests.'" 66 

The period of eighteen years, from 1689 to 1707, was one 
of utmost trial for the Marat has. Their race had produced 
not only a SivajI, but also a Sambhaji. How could the future 
of such a people be confidently predicted ? Rajaram was still 
in his teens and was not a man of genius; certainly not a 
leader of the qualities of his father, nor had he the drive or 
flare of Sambhaji. Shahu. son of Sambhaji, was a lad of seven 
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aflMjwrs. Leadership that the situ*™ demand J*s Mt 
io be found within the royal family. This was indeed the out 
c , tin: crisis, but the nation produvA other men of drive and 
^decision. Of course and character, of brawn as well as hram 
& is why. despite the naOUiws and 
VuranRjnb. Ibe country was saved- A® ot 
« the Ammya put it. " all his efforts proved futile by the g™* 
,j Cod.- Yet is it equally true that lYm.ifcnw was acting 
through men like the Amtitya himself : ' This obji<t, jut a 
emuttiwd in the mind of His Majesty, was earned cut on 
asajuut of God's extreme kindness and jour cfiorl*. "■ 

The saviours of the legacy of S«3jT ** itw Twntog* o 
x . h n at this time—to name odly the most prominent 

Kii™. 3. T*+** I***- *■ *** ff’ZSuZ 

DluiftSp JUtov. 6 . KM* BrfW C*V* “■ * 

Mi _.rr Thefl rtfre the »ven tte HhAIN 

Si cd SaSSi whose courage, wisdom. 

j^wveranra. patriotism, presence of mind, loyalty. oUte™* 

and devotion to duty* «**d Mti****- B* *<-"**»£ 
, t tie saiw rime that these fr«ai dualities were ™ 
S*M £2* ^ Without Which little could 

2^£S SS2 by ludenhip 

tefoes and heroines of Mahirastra m thow dark days, of 
toain-^«piu- the bhdsheep among 

with courage and patience. It was f£r blood. “ 

and Effli ’ not less than the statesmanship ol l *' .. 

the valiant generalship oi W-W -d Sanlhji 
lory (or Mantra. While ‘Hi, 

Plied the OttMiL and traditional to the w**£ and ^ 

r*e of God.' Faith, indeed h M** " 

moves mnuntains, was the cumulative m « Tok7s- 

dMK in Mahlra^tra by saints like DtHti^var, ® 
ram and Rfctflfe, ^ well an try all the 
I tsppm and minors—which preceded the *m natmn btnlder 

Sivajj. 
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RujaraiH cli^ nut appKiir to have undergone a formal 
coronation, Iti liiw letter tn the Pant S&thiv 8ankruji [25 Aug 
16^7> (j e saya: ' Grid w?]J bring back Sfeiitu dUrdy in cnura 
of time: fie in Uw true master of tfur kingdom. All that ( am^ 
duing fa for his sake only. Ultimately all people have to foot 
tip Lo him ; ft is God's WilL i|W Vet tha procbrnariop of Raja- 
rjm as King proved a wise tfep. For on 19 October I6&0 
when RSigad was captured by 2ulfiqar Shahu arid oOi^r 
member* of the- royal family were taken prisoners, Rajariim 
by his escape to FraCtfpa»j (5 April) , thence to Panhah, and 
finally to GtnjT. which he reached on 15th Nov, 1689, had saved 
tho monarchy, The " flight * was Clevterly planned and as 
romantically executed as AivajTs escape from AgriL» it wa? 
part of the rtnrtegy which the MaiStM alone had the gettftis 
to carry nut_ 

Rajanim remained in Ginji for eight bng years, until 
November 1€397 The Mughals btsieged that historic strofig- 
hnld from September 1600 to 8 January mm. though they 
wen- not wriously at it all that time Still the presence of 

there, most of the period, served to tie up v&et forus “ 
and HippJks in the South, which the imperialists could ill spare 
trotti Maharas^ra proper. Had Aurangiicib bei^n able to coo- 
Irate all has attention and resources on his central targei 
during this vita) Stage of his war, the result might ha vt been 
fatal to the Marathi cause.. Nor was Ginji captured finally 
along with Rajlraju : the bird had flown before the nest was 
taken, 

Foil S L Geonge had noted on 14 Nov. 1659 : K3>Ifim P * 
deiignu of enmemg hitiiur being reported tn divert the Mugull's 
artny fmm thence and ioiifc with wcr&K Gcnlut- Nainas and 
raise * oonsidemMe array to retake the Gubnutbli irnd Vka 
tane Kingdoms well, there is gnat probability of, both pfaa* 
bdng at present very weakly gauikd 1 ' 1 It fa interesting to 
note thac the Adiwpxtrst also States : - After achieving » 
much success by favour of God, Rajaraiu divulged hi& inmost j 
of conquering the country occupied by the Yaranaa* of 
destroying the Yavaua conspiracy. and of beating down the 
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Yavana predominance which had taken root in the East, West 
and South, by sending large armies.'” 

There is confirmation of these objectives as well in the 
k correspondence of the Maratha generals and officers. A letter 
of 22 March 1690, written by Khando BaIJa[ Chittiis speaks 
of the rallying of the Poligars of the South in these terms: 

‘ The news here is : Since Rajaram reached Kamafak 40,000 
cavalry and 1,25,000 foot-soldiers have joined him; more are 
coming. The hereditary Poligars of that province have ali 
come over to him. It has become an impressive rally.’* 2 

Aurangzeb, all this time, was hovering between Bijapur 
and Brahmapuri (Islampur). Up to 1699 he tried out all his 
best generals in both the principal theatres of war, namely, 
Kamatak and Maharastra. Thereafter (1699-1705), disgusted 
with their quarrels, corruptions, inefficiency, disloyalty, dis¬ 
honesty and defeats,—particularly in Maharastra—the Em¬ 
peror desperately decided to direct the operations in person. 
The result of this despairing adventure was that the imperial 
octagenarian suffered a physical break-down and felt constrain¬ 
ed to retire to Aljmednagar, on 20 January 1706, where he 
died a year later. “ One by one the old, able and inde¬ 
pendent officers and courtiers of his earlier years, writes Sar- 
kar, “ had passed away, and he was now* surrounded only by 
timid sychophants and upstart nobles of his own creation, who 
could never venture to contradict him in his errors nor give him 
honest counsel. The mutual jealousies of his generals N’u^rat 
Jang against Firuz Jang, Shujaet Khan against Md. Murad, 
Tarbiyat Khan against Fathullah Khan,—ruined his affairs 
completely as the French cause in the Peninsular War was 
ruined by the jealousies of Napoleon’s marshals. 

When Rajaram reached Ginji he set up a Court there with 
all the paraphernalia of Maratha government. As noticed 
above, he also rallied all the local forces around himself. In 
January 1690, even the Mughal feudatories and officers (newly 
brought under them) like Yachappa Naik, Tsma'il and Md. 
Sadiq. rebelled against Aurangzeb and joined Rajaram. In 
April, the imperialists from Madras to Kunimedu were hope- 
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iLasJy outnumbered and defeated, and forced to flee to die 
Kun^n settfcmmlB on the coast, The situation was slightly 
unproved when ZuJtiqflr fifrSi). the Mughal C.-inC, arrived 
at Uonjivanun in August and began tile siege of Ginp the neat J 
month For a time even Rijariim reared from Cinji ; but 
hp 50011 tt:Lu! ' npd to February following, Zulfiq3r was baffled 
by the mocking forties while the MaiatMs, recovering fra* 
* irei shock; bqpn to harass him incessantly. By April the 
deceptive superiority of the Mughals melted away and the 
MarfhliiLs played havoc with their camp and supplies.** Aurang. 
»cb sent heavy reinforcements On 16 December 1601 under Zul- 
fiqars father Asad Kban 'Imperial Wstlr) and Ponce Kam 
BaSUilt Vet nothing was achieved and the Mughal officers 
preyed ujxki Lhe latmm fries of the surrounding countiy, "The 
™“ feli with <OTe ®*' re severity. Crain was dear Tin* soldi™, 
hanng to spend days and nights together ip the' trenches, 
=ulr. red great hardship : the- entire tract looked like one Jake' 
ia rn3Sit ' m:iT! *' rs men of the garrison of Cinjf allied 

™* ^Shteft-d the drenched Mughal soldiers. Bad as i 
the Mughal position was during the rainy season, savs Sarlur, 
it became absolutely untenable in the winter.™ 

Early in iXxembcr 168* 30.000 Mnra;h5 cavalry arrival. 

W by renowned gaicral* like Sanlaji Ghorpar# and DhauajI 
Jadhav. Their first success was the capture nf the Mughal 
mjdar of Conji varan, Ali Mardfln £baji, along with |SfO 
hor* and -six tk-ph*rits. Ail the property and equipment of 
the Mtighals w aa plundered. The KIwn was. however, released 
Jl,r a ransom o( we tikh of fans. Several nobles and imperial 
officers fled for refuge lo Madras where they were succoured 
by the English r * The victorious MacStfafla established their 
authority over Crtijivamm and the Kndapa district, 

At Girtf? (lie besiege* were thenwelves besieged. So com- 
pjftely were they encircled that all mmipunicatjuns with their 
base camp were cut off. Aurangzpb s favourite, son. K.im 
Hajftgb himself opened secret negotiations wilh !tSJ3r5m But 
he was arrested for his treason by the other generals and i 
tumultuous «*ne were enacted * The audacity of the infidels 
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ticetdcd til) bounds and dea th hlanid die Muslims in the 
fa»/ TT A desperate attempt wa* made by tht imptriiiiists to 
<3tncatr ihemMdw, ham the deathtrap, but th*>i t aminuni- 
|S lion was soon finished* However, timely *einforeernoil& nun- 
ins under Sarfatfs KiPn and the heroism uf Dalpat Rii Bon¬ 
ded saved the Mughate with the akin of their tooth, They 
were then allowed to withdraw (23 January 1693) to W.tndr- 
wash< but not until die Waxfr Asad Kbiin himself had made 
overtures io Rajarani to secure a pitiable inictv" 

The siege of Ginji not renewed in earnest until 

November 1697. luring the interlude between January 1693 
and November 1697 the Mughal* diverted themselves over the 
nst oi Karnalak They won over Vachiippa Naik and Ismail 
Malta, subdued fortresses in the £. Arcot district, invaded 
Tanjore and exacted tribute from EkojLs Mat Shihj! IT. 
Towards the dose of 1694 they turned to Gmjf* but only to 
deceive the Emperor. Bhimtcn writes : 1 I f he 1 2u liiqar J had 
wished it he could have capturtd the fort on the very day he 
reached Jireji- But it is the practice of generals to prolong 
operation** i for their own profit and ease )/ Manual too 
observes ' 4 The project did not suit Zulfiqar J£lpm$ views* 
Success in it would have tuidrd the war, and with ii his own 
power/ Consequently, the offer of Yaef lappa N3ik to take the 
furl within a &hort time was not merely turned down, but fw 
was barbarously executed is a traitor,™ SarlaJax hipn left 
the camp in utter disgust in April 1693, without even asking 
For Ztilficfar's permission. Vellore was invested m October, but 
it hdd out for many years* and was not taken until 14 August 
1702L Meanwhile, the arrival of SontSjl and DliaufsjT abated 
arch panic that many took fright arid prepared tu decamp 
ending their Families to Madras. Zulfiqar himself took ticket 
m Arcot fl696)n The soldi era were kept in arrears of pay. 
He even threatened to levy blackmail from the English M 
Madras, as no money came From the Emperor/ 3 The siege oF 
Cinji was resumed only wlien Santaji had br*Ti murdered by 
[he agente of Dhanaji (June 1697] smd RS}3dttn had left for 
Visaljrad. " To preserve appearance?:/' writes Wilkes, ' it was 
17 
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necessary to report frequent attacks and repulses. On the other 
side Daud Khan (Panni), second in command of the Mughal 
army, drank largely of the best European liquors, and when 
full of the god wouy perpetually volunteer the extirpation of 
the infidels. Zulfiqar necessarily assented to these enterprises, 
but always gave secret intelligence to the enemy of the time and 
place of attack ; and the troops of Daud Klian were often re¬ 
pulsed with slaughter/’ 82 

Zulfiqar and his coadjutors in the Kamatak may not be 
singled out for such comment. Elsewhere in the Mughal army 
things were no better. In May 1690, when Rustam Khan was 
captured by the joint^action of Ramchandra Pant, Sankraju 
Santa;! and DhanajI, near Satara, the tide appeared to be turn¬ 
ing against Aurangzeb for the first time. 8 * It was a signaL 
triumph for the Marathas. 1500 Mughals fell on the field 
and the Khans family too was captured, together with 4,000 
horses, 8 elephants, and the entire baggage of Rustam’s camp. 
After sixteen days the Mughal general purchased his freedom 
for one lakh of rupees . The Marathas then captured in quick 
succession the fortresses of Pratapgad, Rohida, RajgatJ and 
Toma in the course of the same year. Parasuram Pant took 
Panhala in 1692, but the Mughals, under Prince Muizuddin 
could not wr^st it from him even after a close investment from 
1692-94. Then Prince Bidar Ba^ht tried his skill at it until 
1696, followed by Fjriiz Jang ; but all in vain. From 1693-95 
the Marathas, particularly under Santajl Ghorpade and Amrt* 
rao Nimbalkar, were actively harassing the Mughals while 
their generals were quarrelling among themselves. The period 
closed with the defeat and death of two first-rate imperial 
generals.—Qasim Kha n and Himmat Khan. 84 

The former general had been sent against Santajl in 
November 1695. Finding that local zarmnddrs like Barmappa 
Naik had made common cause with the Marathas, ‘a very 
choice corps’ was despatched to assist Qaim Khan, under 
Khanazad Khan and Murad Khan. But Santajl proved him¬ 
self more than equal to this picked military talent of the 
Mughals. He entrapped the enemy in the citadel of Dodderi 
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in the Chita idurg district of Mysore. There the rump nf the 
beaten army had Raitreied for refuse, anti such was their panic 
that the very officers (Khan aud Kh5n. Sdf Sliikand and Md 
Murad' scrambled into safety before their men, The rank 
and fife were left in the lurch to starve and die. for provision* 
were scarce. Tin. transport animats are said to have i-aleo 
the thatch i >f neighbouring cottages : 1 Titty even chewed one 
another’s tails mistaking them for straw !' The officers, once 
they sneaked into the safety of the stronghold. shamelessly 
declared "How gallantly have we brought ourselves here!""’ 
Qasiin jylian drugged himself to death out of despair. I hr 1 rest 
purchased their freedom at great cost. The terms of the capi* 
to ration were strictly observed by 1 the Maritfhiis, but dot by 
the Mughal With a rare sense of chivalry Santaji Supplied 
bread and water to the famished and woe te rarme imperialist 
and nursed them back into life "On tin. third day Khanazad 
Khan started for the Court with a Maratha escort 1 ” 

Within two months of this triumph, Ml 20 January 1596. 
Santa ji scored anutitef great victory over Himmat Man. at 
BasavapBRap. Here the general Rent for the rescue of Qasini 
Kfaan was killed in action, and his troops were caught in the 
citadel as at Dedderi Finally. Hamid u’d-dln iiJjau followed 
with an army of 12,000 and retrieved the situation. " Tliat is 
how a soldier fights! ‘ 1 declared Aurangiteb. pr»i*ipK fbmid 

Bfdar Ba^t was sent to [Sinish the rebellious, iflwlurfi in of 
Mysore, while SonifijT was away at Gfnjf lend of January 
16661. 

Raasing over the desultory fighting which continued b 
several places, and the murder of Sanfijl tihnrpadc in J»ne 
1667 ( which we shall comment up*m tattil. we must here refer 
to an abortive peace offer made in September lOd 1 1 i 3 not 
unlikely that RajatSm. who lacked the iron wilt nf his lather 
and brother in relation to tlm MugtiaH and depressed over 
the tragic low of die great general SahtSjrr. might hare desired 
a respite. But roan better counsels prevailed and a more 
Vigorous policy was adopted Early in 1699 RajSr^m made a 
tour of inspection over Konltajj visiting ail the loth. In June 
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rctumtfd in Satam which he ountemphtrd making his capi- 
sak In September he planned an fixUrnsive campaign into 
Khandesh and fkriir. In October he wa* actually out on 

what unfortunately proved hi$ last eipedttfon. Broken in health 
he returned to Smihagad within a few months and died there 
im 2 March i?00, h ‘' He wEft but thirty year* of age then "At 
that time/ wriles Chifnis. 1 ha called loftclhra the AmvlyG imd 
other ministers and declared : 11 Ever .-ince the lime ut tin: 
Great King (Siv^i) yuu liavc been exerting yourselves in the 
cause of ttie Kingdom. My end is near, Heieafter you should 
all join tognJtcr and continue the work as at pnacnL You 
should net slacken your efforts to secure the return of SMhu. 
when I am no more Yon will win if you cchcentratp on that 
■objective.—you know k well What more shall I add ? Bi So 
saying, he commended Ranidhandra Pant and the rest to one 
another Commanding all to act in obedience to the great 
Ameiy&> with a prayerful heart, lie went to his eternal rest' 1 * 

This i nominating record clearly reflects the soul of the 
dying Prince ; conscious of his own limitations, he sincerely 
desired the return of Sbahu ; while appreciative of the devo¬ 
tion of his ministers, he wm upprehoravu of the divi¬ 
sions among ibrm, The blood-feud between Dhaniji and 
SantajL with its tragic result, was a portentous warning. Per¬ 
sonally too weak in mind and body to give a vigorous lead to 
his compatriots, he undoubtedly showed the greatest sagacity 
m entrusting tasks which were obviously bey ond his own ca¬ 
pacity to hands that were more capable and brains that were 
more resourceful like those of the Amdlyts and his coadjutors, 
By his last act of commendation,, leaving the kingdom in the 
safe bands of Ramchandm Pant AmAtyc HukmQtp&nah, Ra- 
jurOm redeemed at one stroke all his foully of omission and 
commi^ion. Historians have failed to appreciate the cha~ 
ractur of this amiable Prince. He might have bi^en weak, but 
be was tfrrcwtf, sincere, patriotic, wdl^meaning and inclined to 
fct magnanimiws, His death undoubtedly deepened the crisis 
of his country. though his survivors had both the courage and 
power to tide over it. 
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To follow the summary of the situation givm by Chitnis : 
‘Here Parasuram Pant, Sankrajl Pant, and Hukmat-panah 
recovered the forts of Panhaja. Satara. etc. ^onkai, had 
been assigned by SambhajI to Sidoji Gujar, and Ranhoji Angre 
^deThirn Considering Sidoji wise, brave, and virile, 
he was taken to Ginji; and Angre was placed m charge of Su- 
vama-durg With great vigilance he guarded that province 
• When BIH. returned, 

Sarkhel on account of his meritorious services^ ^handra 
Pant by his great valour, had protected the kingdom during 
Rajaram's absence ; therefore he was invested w.^ autlwrty. 
and he continued to guide the destinies of the State, 
rail who was Sachiv until 1690 was Pven the titieof Rajadna. 
and put in charge of the territory covered by **'**>■ 
Amatya, personally looked after the region betw«n Karhad 
and Gokarna. The army was commanded by 
Pant and Sankraji with Santaji and Dhanaji und* them. Pa¬ 
rasuram Pant, the captor of Panhala. also conquered th lands 
and forts between Miraj and Rangna. He earned the 
Suba-lashkar mid Smnser-jang, and in course of 1 ™ ! 
Pratinidhi and Am*,* He combined «n himself th ecivi 
Qualities of Ramchandra Pant and the military qualities of 
Sankrajl and earned the utmost confidence of Tarabai after the 
SS3 Skrere. Pralhad W and Khrurdo *«* 

equally serviceable to Rajaram while he was at Ginji. 

Santaji Ghorpacje belonged to the KapS branch of the 
Bhosla family. He was pre-eminently a sold,er - 
petuous. almost ungovernable and imperious 
brought him into conflict with Dhanaji Jadhav which soon 
appeared to revive the ancient family feud of BhodSjs _r 
dhav. Had Rajaram the tact or force o f pe^nahty he nug 
have composed their differences; but he seemed to favour 
Dhanaji. Consequently the quarrel culm.nated m the 
crime of murdering Santaji while he was W,ng.n ***** 
tered stream in a comer of the country.” Dha ** J1 *LJ[ 
superseded Santaji as SempaCi. He had served 
tion under Pratap Rao Gujar and fought at Umram and Ne- 
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sari. Hi! came to bp honoured as J&jsing Rio ioi his victories 
the Mughats. Certainly he was a great general. though 
hr lacked rhe fire and fbsli of llii niurdueri rival. 

W* need not follow Aurengreb in hie tale nf woe in all 
detail. The dinvuiment of hi* life was an unspeakable tiagcdy. 
iJtarmjt the last eight years UWW-1707f, like a petty misei 
counting and recounting hu coins, the senile Etnpetor wan ob- 
seswl with taking and retaking forts. " The rest nf his fife 
is o tvjM.itsoii of the same 'tdcenrng talc," says Sarkar : “a 
hill-fort captured by him after a vast eipnidjluit of rime, nwn 
end money, the fort recovered by die Mar.ithas from tilt weak 
Mughal garrison after a few months and its siege begun again 
by the Mughafs a year or two later! His soldiers. and ciiit|>- 
l of lower* suffered unspeakable hardships in marching ovstr 
flooded rivers, muddy road*, and broken hilly trades ; portent 
disappeared : ttdn»port heasis died of hunger and overwork ; 
scarcity of grain wa* ever present in his ramp. Hi* officers 
waned of this labour of Sisyphus; but Aurangzib would burst 
into wrath at any suggestion of return to Northern India and 
inurtuxl the unlucky counsellor with cowardice and Jwe of ease 
.... Therefore, the Emperor must conduct every operation in 
person, or nttJiing would be drw,”« 

heaving Brahrnapuri litljifipur], which he had occupied 
cofitinuouily from 1695-99. Auiangieb took Vasantgad in No¬ 
vember TO; Sdiira occupied him from Dec, 1699—April 
1700: Kirn. April - June 1700 ; Pantoja and Pavangad, Match 
May 1TOI ; Vatdllafl, Nazirfglr. Chan chin - Vamlan, June— 
Oct.; Vi^iiJgad, thru.—Jure 1702; Siriihagad, Dec.—April 
1700, Rajgad, tier.— Feb. 1704; Turpi, Fi-b,— Match; and 
WSginierS, Feb —April 1705. Halting at fc&nriijpfir (1700). 
Khataw {1701). Bahadujgad (1702). Poona 11703), KbciJ 
(lifM', and Dov.ipiir (170a), during ihe rains each year, des- 
tiny overtook Ihe aged Emperor at last in October 1750, Break¬ 
ing up his camp at Devupiir on the 23rd of that month he art 
out for the North in a pilt i He reached his 'journey's end ' 
at Ahmcdnagar rui the morning of Friday, 20 February 1707. 
Indeed, as he used to say. 
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■ In 3 1 winkle, in a mfowtr, in a brealli. 

The- condition of Ihc world diansmh.' ■ 

The Maralbas pursued him like Varna <« ’ th “ JJ** ^ 
d M rthly esistimce. Like the rats of Brtiop 
filter they poured in. * all a» d P 1 "* 4 , ^. K ^ 

rarr ,b commenced hi* fatal reheat, sffi fifty in **> _ 

P^ed him, CUttinfi * *» 

U even threatmit® *> break mtu 

W mr left annihilation and anarchy ,linL 

SiTfa the Deccan: write* ( *«™ “*^X 

■ . . I ■ , oOT m ihe Matftll&s* ai ln A P nI m Md5f 

1"06 1 ™t Marathi *onpe apP* artd 5* thin four ml!ta V* 

r twlLJ. Klpn-i-Alan, was ditched to drive 
imjadv , . hnqtlfSSiy ovefwbelracd. Strang !»“>■ 

not nut of harm's way. after severe fighlii®. 

in Gujarat, Dtenff Jadhav sadeed Bared* in Man* 
1706. nil AS. ihf ..npcnsl «« 

TO fcpt „„ ioawouly to- ihe sll ° w ™ " 

to the Mughals.”- 1 

To aim up. iw tie -*•* •< * 2 ?*' 

tlK MarJlta anny *»' fonI * d ■*> „ ojtf. 

j—,.■» - | *- T ? iisrj5S , £5** 
“• *5—rrsiiSSSK. »** *■ 

yan the third . *** ™"> 1 thousand men; 

combined division*, airwunun* at > bfj , 

and a* the army advanced ruin ai - „. * house of 

„ te unCe , stofc, iho 

Nauuur HateUM K*“l» S4ndl ! 1, „ ' 1he 

SRmt I-—■-** “■ °S=£? «£ 

Moohul pH««. .to 

Oiji jmb» detail «w tout tauy ol ‘to*™ 1 l,w 
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I'andharpur. Si tanka r iMarayin cleared another comijiguiL 

under Sarm Kiian nut nf the Puna district. Entering Uk valley 
ot the Godavari, Raja ram publicly proclaimed his right to levy 
from it llie dtaulk and the Surdafimitkhi ,.,. From those vi I - 
that could not pay, bonds were taken. From the Coda 
veri valley Rajaram reached into Khaniiesli and fJerar. Tius 
Ltme he came not as a men- raider; and to convince the inha¬ 
bitants that he would Rive them protection, and exercise sovf* 
rdgnty, hf> divided the country into military district? and left 
b them strong detachments under distinguished general:. 
Khanderao Dabhade tool; command in Raglan and northern 
lVasik. Farsoji Rlmsle was made gov-enter of Bctar. Nmtajt 
Sindra jgofenor of Kharaksh, and I felhatrao Nimhalkar gov 
emor of tli* valley of tlte Godavari. Rajaram himself led a 
large bud) of cavalry to plunder the ricli city of Jaina. some 
RiDes south-east Of Aurangnlwd After the departure of tile re- 
Kuril ' t-e. RujEimm i, Memaji SiinJia won an important sucr.'ii 
near Nandarbar. a targe town sunn 1 eight)' ruilus east of 
Surat. 1 « [t was while returning from Jalna that ffckjaram had 
died at Striihugad m March lTQfl, Thv domestic quarrels 
which ensued and the civil war with Sluihii after hh. return 
from the imperial camp in 1707. will be dealt with in lire next 
v olume. tins indeed created another major crisis in the hwtorv 
of tile Mnrathaa, but the manner in which they met it might 
bo briefly characterised in tire words of KiprafT fc^n. lire 
KTughal hiatarian : 

When Ram Raja i ft-junim j died, leaving only widows 
and infants, men thought that the power of the Mara thus over 
the Dakhin was at an end. But Tara Bai, rhe elder wife fof 
fttjaram), made her son of three yearn old successor to hi- 
father, and look the reixti* of government r nto her uwn hands 
She took vigorous measure* for ravaging the Imperial territory 
and amt armies to plunder the six subm of the Dakhin as far 
“ Sl,unj - Mandirf*. and the iu&cr n< Mahra. She won the 
l^arts of her o Savs. and for all the struggle and schema, 
the campaigns tjid sieges of Atirangzeb up to the end of hi> 
reign, the fwv or the Marat has increased day by day. By 
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hard fighting, by the expenditure of the vast treasures accumu- 

££ tfshah Jahan. and by the sacrifice of many thousand. 
Of men he had penetrated into their wretched country, had 
subdued their lofty forts, and had driven them from house and 
home • still the daring of the Marathas increased and they 
into the old territories of the Impend 
plundering and destroying wherever they went. In imitation 
ol the Emperor, who with his armies and enterprising amirs 
was staying in those distant mountains, the commanders o 
Tara Bai cast the anchor of permanence wherever they pene¬ 
trated. and having appointed komaishdars (revenue collectors) 
they passed the years and months to their satisfaction with 
their wives and children, tents and elephants. Their daring 
went beyond all bounds. They divided all the paraganas 
(districts) among themselves, and following the practice o 
the Imperial rule they appointed their subadars 
kammshdars (revenue officers) and rahdars (toU-coHecUJ ^ 

They attacked and destroyed the country as far as the border. 
If Ahmedabad and the districts of Malw, and spread ffieir 
devastations through the provinces of the Dakhin to 
rons of Ujjain. They fell upon and plundered large caravam 
within ten or twelve kos of the Imperial camp, and emifc 
the hardihood to attack the royal treasure .... It wouW be a 
troublesome and useless task.’ concludes LhwaO 
commit to writing all their misdeeds : but 
record some few of the events which occurred *n ^ da> s o 
sieges which, after all. had no effect w suppress,ng the daring 
of the Marathas.’ 9 ' 

Autangaeb. a. one moment, seeding to * 

tempted appeasement, but it proved too late and h»de_ * 

litW«U> W »»t been ednouistod oud tto 

tod come into It* (">“*»>'»» ““ * ***?* ^ 

ing. why should they make peace ? - The envoys 

Prince returned in disappointment and Raja Stehu was agai 
placed under surveillance in the gulal or* 
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THK ACHIEVEMENT 

'tfifr ftjft 3nnr wjw j gr sfifSp* i 

*+SMIWi^ | fa* ftefc „ 

Kamdas 

1 Whatsoever There i* should be conserved ; nan should 
be acquired; the Mutei-m^ra kmf-dom should bn esferataf. in 
“* dire «ionS ' The objectives of the Martha* could not have 
b«n put more clearly than in these words of Swum! RlmtHs 
, havi ' 10 Ilw Pra^if orne chapters eKqmhwd th.' history 
of the Marthas frwn Hv advent of Islamic power in (Ik 
Deccan to the death of the Mughal emperor Aurqngreb (J>J5. 
17(17j. Duii^ these f„ u , hundred odd years we have wii- 
WSMd thc ris * ot a new fora- which was to shape Q til destiny 
of India for a little over another hundred years. The 
eighteenth century' was a great dinning point in the history of 
iiiodtr;, India It saw the catastrophe of the Mughal Empire, 

Hi-’ Clititas of the MnrithA power, the fall of the French and 
ihe rise at the British dominion in our Country, The Brrtiih 
riadly conquered India neither from the French nor from the 
Mugfwfe. but from the Marathfis. The ultimate failure of the 
frist named tn btuMng up a free and prosperous Hindustan 
has prejudiced critics to such a diyri* that their rfile in Indian 
history has been greatly misjudged. Indeed, nothin* succeeds 
liitf success* and historians are almost invariably partial 
towards thc successful. However, truth demands an unbiased 
■issessment, While the Marat has cannot escape from the just 
verdict ol historians that they sadly missed a gulden opportun¬ 
ity to create in the whole of India a Mtihd Rjtsfra or ' (jrea! 

Dorns n ran \ we should not be blind to thrir great aeftievemems- 
tirrf is, bDdfHjht*d[y. h tide?" in the affaire of njert. and the 
Marfithfi* were no exception. They were not merely unfortu- 
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nate; but they also blundered. They had their own faults and 
shortcomings. Yet. to judge a people m then total effort 
finally we should examine their entire history. We would 
* therefore reserve this task for a later volume. At Je ptm 
stage of our enquiry, we can do no better than tentatively 
the reader s attention on what the Marthas achieved during 
the four centuries which elapsed between the invasion of Ala- 
u’d-Din KbaljJ and the death of Aurangzeb. It wil a - 
mined that this was by all tests an honest record and a proud 

To begin with, we have witnessed how. for lack of leader¬ 
ship. during the earlier centuries of the Muslim advance into 
the Deccan. Maharaja was not merely over-run by the 
Yavana hordes but also all but totally overwhelmed. W.thou 
trying to recount in detail the nature of this “ lan f £ w * m ‘ g * 
roundly characterise the reaction in the words of Sewe . 
wrote about Vijayanagar : ‘ Everything seemed to be lead ng 
up to one inevitable end-the ruin and devastation of the 
Hindu provinces, the annihilation of their old roya houses 
the destruction of their religion, their temples. the,r ^ ,t ' es ' . 
that the dwellers in the South held most dear seemed tottering 
Ttom But suddenly, about the year 1344 a.d there was 
a check to this foreign invasion—a stop—a halt t en a so 
wall of opposition : and for 250 years South India was saved 

The success of the early kings was phenomenal. 

Despite this success of the Vijayanagar kings ^tor>' was 
to repeat itself. Rakkastangadi. in ° " 

undone all the good work of the Rayas. When 1 * >U • in 
glories of Vijayanagar set with the red glow of 
that fateful year, the dark sky of the Hindus of 
was studded only with innumerable orbs of a 
The Nayaks and Poligars, indeed, shed a baleful halo wh*h 
boded no good to anybody in the South.Jn M 
struggled heroically to renovate the vanished * mp , d 
was doomed to fail in that anarchical age. H, p^ple had 
lost the inspiration, and he lacked the genius and 
to ride the storm. Like the heroes of Rajasthan m North 
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India, after an epoch of glorious resistance to the foreign tnva- 
dias, South India as well appeared to have succumbed to j 
K pelJ of exhaustion. Out thanks to the character of the 
Martsiuis, Hindu civilisation was again saved. 

Tlie rise of the Mftrafha power has Imrdiy a parallel in lk 
history of India- Neither the Rajputs nor the Sikhs, with 
all their noble qualities, could ever rise to the gnat eminsuo 
reached by the Martha*. Even the achievement* of Tijaya 
najpir were confined to the south of the Tungabhidm, though 
its inspiration watered the mots of Mara(h5 freedom. The 
uniqueness of the MarathS movement lay in its national 
character ' ft was not the creation nf any single individual: 
but it was bom nut of the sufferings of & great people-a 
P^tnle with a number of virtues which gave rise to and sus¬ 
tained the Marathd effort to build up an independent state 
The hidden sources of its strength were not in the armory 
which fashioned the crude wen puns of the rough Mari(h3 
soldier*, but Jay in the character of the people and their 
country. How tar the geography of MaMrasira fashioned the 
history and fortunes of it* people is too large a question to be ’ 
discussed here. But we ary inclined to emphasise the human 
more than dm natural fie. geographical and physical) element* 
in the moulding of Mam i ha history. Race and environments. 

soil, climate, and the rivers, mountains and val!uys-di<l 
indeed play a very important rdle; but we arc more interested 
in knowing what the Maolfhas. so cimintiianccd, did in order 
to improve their lot. From this point of view, even the much 
discussed ethnology 0 f the people 0 f MaMm^ra, and the 
Ksatriya lineage of the Bhoste and other ruling families are 
of secondary and purely scholastic interest . 4 The total achieve 
ment was the resultant of all these faCtws, no doubt; hut it 
was the moral character and pnJitial genius of the people of 
Matenuara that brought about the result which alone Cr™tnii= 
u* here. If race and physical efiiimnirwnte alone decided thf 
elurarfi-r of a peopteV history. we can hardly auruunl /or the 
rise and foil of nation* arid Even this phila^fika* 

qwwtkm nml not divert ns from Our hijitnrical or factual 
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Btn.w- Tbr Mamfias of u«r study wdv confronted with :i 
vuy 'natural and human problem : namely. the P™^. fi 
furvi^l. They were thread «H*> ^ ral ■* P° l ‘ !® 
Action: hut they sb* ww! K^ 5 * ™ TaJ . *** ^ [f.'“ 

'imacitv. By virtue, oi these itay attvived. achieved .then 
Uttdom. and. what i* uf greater historical iinportiiiici*. ^ 
made creative contributions lo the heritage ot the H<ndu* 

TJ rj e thfsp tfi ctfJF bUBiness in this Copter- 

The collapse of the HindUB before the arm* o the 

am ** u» ru*Ni «■»■“ ^ ‘"Tr ,^- 
0* «» fa™)®-* «r ol <*"> y I CTm f ^r, n "^ 

«I MaWiMn hrf ™>scr»bly MW- ™ twl«J™" “ 

2,^, «£w«cy by o«r «*» «*■*• <* “ b, £ 

ta the ecxwueror*. But the inherent character of the 
Mashas—their will aM Courage never to submit 0 r yie . 
£7 rwrtinaCity-iJtinnatdy brought them victory and ■ * 

tL ^ Z a *■* nf slow g-th^ ~ 

deep down in the sod of Mal^r^ra Tlw 
^ugh fallen for a long while. lie charaejrr *J“ 

™t by its fall but by its revival Xkri wood ^ - 

. can- does not ri* from its ^ ** 

showed that the heart of Mdfrsiafltr 0 s ^ - 

tsrtj? ^fs**^ w ° fked its w 

preceding chapters have shown anything, it ^ 

the triumph of ™ lhc triumph of 

«ht -ather than that o! a few men of 

the leaders is. no douhl. of very S™ 51 ^ tcader- 

fcrfpr on succeed without a following worthy ol hiS icaav 

«p. m** iwv 1 - 

—y ^y .1 **>■*■£“ 

■ - * -»■«**' Bfa -■"* 
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the triumph of it under Sivaji. But a people once awakened, 
and awakened properly, can never be put down. This is the 
meaning of the struggle which ensued after the death of sivaji 
and its culmination in the dynamic freedom of Malrara$tra. 

It is significant that, when ‘Ala-u'd-Din KJjaljl invaded^ 
the country, it was Kanha. a provincial governor, and two 
women who fought against the aggressor while the king him¬ 
self was listless and apathetic. Sankardev and Harpaldev, 
again, indicated the difference between the elder and the 
younger generations. Janardan Swamf, Ekanath and Ramdas 
bore testimony to the essentially pragmatic outlook of the 
people of Maharastra. As we have explained in an earlier 
chapter, even pure saints like Dnanadev. Namadev. and 
Tukaram — may be non-politically—poured life into the atro¬ 
phied limbs of Maharastra and filled them with a fresh outlook 
and energy. A people must have faith before they can fight 
for it. They must have something precious to preserve to 
make it worthwhile dying for it The value of the work of 
the saints, therefore, lay in making the people conscious of the 
treasures of the great heritage of the Hindus. How successful 
and widespread this leaven was, was indicated by the message 
being propagated by not merely a potter like Gora, a tailor like 
Namadev, a gardener like Savta, and a goldsmith like Nara- 
hari, but also by a maid servant like Jana Bai, a prostitute¬ 
like Kanhopatra. a mahar like Chokha, and a barber like Sena. 

To avoid being misunderstood, it is necessary to emphasise 
that their mission was spiritual, not political: but Ramdas 
showed the bearing of the one upon the other. If TukSram 
was like St. Francis of Assissi, Ramdas was like St. Dominic, 
Peter the Hermit and Ignatius Loyola. Sivaji was Mazzini. 
Cavour and Garibaldi rolled into one : the Maratha resorgi - 1 
mcnto was a compound of many elements and forces too- 
complex and numerous to be simply analysed in terms of 
' proteins and carbohydrates or vitamins a. b. c. etc.' of nation¬ 
hood. 

f 

Next to the r6Ie of the saints that of the active resisters 
of aggression like Kanha. Sankardev and Harpaldev. Mukund 
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Rid Nig Nik {of Kou^oSJ, I«o {of Sangamon 

and the sirkfe (of KhefiuO ought to find honmwMu nation 
Th«v were followed by a wiityro us body ol advaiUittre arv 
aoldiere, tJrjiw and iUtdors, kd,kf« ti and kamdtisdOr*. ™M«rtt 
and jmds. sQrdon and mawM*.- rtf aU 5™**“““® 
and tanks who, through the very channels of subnuBfon and 
«rv^ gathered uspvrkfln and merits dm were to rtHistitmr- 
the bedrock of self-government, Thu />««« a"d Sardciow 
the {*##*** and Scrd^ukhy and even the «»d 

Petiii were to be the ptllai* Of the new State* At first as n&b. 
th«T as mercenaries: later as adventurers and camfe 
ttese p^nle of MahamStni-Brihmans. featriya*. Martha,, 
KtWbis* Kbl* and even RAmuji\r- were, like pebbly in a «™j 
tring brook, being shaped into a mighty f°r« by the slitam ol 
ht , rory . To begin with, most of them were aguits. 

hut jirogcewWy evolving irtts cnn^iWis P™^ oi a new 
Older in Matt*** The historical !<*«» ™ “jjjj 
mm Of the type of Slmhj" into those of the 
Peasants were being moulded into T*** -g.flgj ^ 
women were becoming bspiters like JP ^ ^ 

Baser metal was occasionally found mixed w ( th the go • 
the balance was on the whole favourable to MflhSmitra- 1 . 
ndnus scholars have bdxxircd to pick out Uw 
the white and to show that “among the MamlN* not much 
« evidence cited, however, a too poot to 

£ S— PO^ - « — 

JUM. m«& Kh*«B. «* *w »** •*££ 

Uic Ma*h«i Itat immplviii *P ,na * ““.J? 

mrp.riaKrti K, UK P"”"'* *' d “? d 

*» TO iroW Vf * I”™"' 1 m 7J\T,JZZ t 

AurangScb- He used all hi* Valour and all his re*™ 
wealth and other things for the diction and ***** >* 
this kingdom. Bui all his efforts proved futile by ■*■ K <■ 

God I * 

l n the following pages, therefore. we djH «* ***£: 
dtnee. nr samples, of tht total MuritfS r 

than illustrations of individual **>!.* or acccmplishmenlx It 
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cannot be bum often emphasised that, a* we have Stated before, 
ihe creation* nf &tva]F were afso the achievements of the race: 
thec^t] iiY^ji fttaseJf was a creature of Mshfira^fra. FJe was 
undoubtedly a man of superb genius, bat not Fess a M&ruihq 
DJi that account, He was the embodiment of the spirit of his ■ 
*E* and wintry and gave direction and sliape to a pnw«r that 
h.qd already come into existence. flivajf was great because he 
understood his people-—-thdr needs, asp rations and ehiUacter 
- thoroughly. He was peat because he had the larger 
vision and capacity to exploit the sJiuadon fully for the ever 
lasting glory of MahSnWra Marft$h& Svatajpa which was 
the combined product of all these fortes— individual and 
Rational—hrro distinct marks of tlie MariiiM genius. 

The title of Chkalrapati itself, as pointed out before, 
v.a* unique, So was also tform and character of tlie ad- 
niinis-tmijon which Siv3ji brought into existence. Far from 
being a mere imitation of what prevailed in Lhu neighbouring 
Muslim Stale* and the Mughal Empire the Marathi erfst- 
ttnn was an improvcrncjit as much in matrer* of detail as of 
policy; as much in die civil government as in the military 
organisation. Th«^ have been very well described and dis- 
cussed at length by other writers, and it is not necessary, in 
our scope, to repeat aJJ Umt hm been said by them* Bui 
a few outstanding features might be usefully stressed here. 

In the first stage of their recovery the Mamthaj 5 „ ^ wit 
have noted, gathered valuable experience as mere mctccsiarie? 
and servants, Tlfecn camr- the stage of revolt. £ivuji in his 
eartier days was leader and organiser of this. But revolt is 
essentially negative, though to be sthsccksI'uI and frouftit—as 
ills; Marat ha. movement wa*—-it mu?t be inspired by ixftiLivf 
ideate “rivaji was a man of action and a siatf-smart. His 
ideals were therefore embodied in hi* action!?. We need re- 
can only a few il!us*ratbon& here to diHracteri*e them. 

Tile find: illustration of his manner and spirit was hi* 
interview with KMlioj! ledht and the exchange of oaths which £ 

tuok pbtoe between them nn the c\V of die encounter with 
Afial The whole account of tlie incident, reproduced- 
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earlier/ btaja authentic testiinddy to the spirit of deration 
to patriotic service and sacrifict that mauifcSUtl iudf in the 
-awakened Mahnr&&Ta of those dava. Thu second example is 
■L ihiit of SivajTs letter to MitojI GhnrjKHj^ 9 There was a bitter 
icud between the two bran dies of the HhonJe family. But 
frvaji appealed to the need for unity and tried to bring about 
a combination of all the Deccan i interest? Hindu as wril as 
Muhammadan—against the fordgncrSr 'The PatMns should 
be destroyed and steps should be taken to keep the 

PSdsMIu of the fJecean in the liands of the Deccan^ 

The third instance is that of flftajft treatment of 

bis brother Vyanfcojs- His wanting to him in the 

Classic terms of the Mah whWr Qta is at met an iliu&trdtion of 
Jiis intentions and outlook. The advice finally embodied to 
the Treaty betwe en the two brodiers 3 is a political document 
of ra:u value. It dearly enunciates tlio principles on which 
^jvaji fcabtd his administration r they were principles calcu¬ 
lated to make the civil and military organisations tflkiem a* 
well as just, Lastly, we would refer here to the great charter 
' .of civil rights guaranteed by Sivajl in his proclamation of 36 
Japuaiy 1677 (quoted m ex/ntjo in the Appendix), That 
his State wa=. broudbased upon the goodwill nnd welfare of 
all bis people* including his Muslim -objects, has been amply 
testified to by impartial observers 1,5 There was not another 
ruler like £ivajf in this respect perha p% with the ringular 
escepflbn of Akbar, 

Thu beginnings of his system have been outlined for us 
in. the account given of it by Sabhasad. Though it appeani 
cn be snwwha l scrappy and unsystematic, it is none the less 
authentic and happen* to be the earliest connected account 
avuiLabk of SivSjTx embryo State nniarisatkm We make 
therefore no excuse in reproducing it irs cxttrreo, 

" The fifijfr/' writes Sabhasad/ 1 "appointed officers and 
framed the following regulatinnB lor the managmuxit of the 
forts that had bwn captured.” In every fort there were to 
e be a kavaldtn* a uJtfrtffo and a ftfrNr^*rt K —all three of equal 
status They were to conjointly carry on the administration 
A 38 
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There was to be a store of grain and war materiel in the fort 
to be looked after by a karkkahts. The accounts of income 
and expenditure were also to be maintained by him. In larger 
and more important forts, there wfere to be five to seven Tat 
sarnobals who were to divide the ramparts among themselves 
and keep vigilance over their respective areas. Of every 10* 
men to be stationed in a garrison, one was to be a naUt; the 
other nine to be paths. “Men of good families should in 
this manner be recruited.” Of the forces, the musketeers 
(bandukhi ), the spearmen ( atekari ), the archers ( liranddj ). 
and the light-armed men (ad-hatydri) , w r ere to be personally 
selected by the Raje himself to make sure that each man was 
“ brave and shrewd.” The havaldar and samobat were to be 
Marathas of good family, whose integrity was to be assured 
by some kujrat or officer of the royal staff. A Brahman was 
similarly chosen to be sabnis, and a Prabhu to be Kar- 
khams. “In this manner each officer appointed should be 
different (in caste) from the others.” The fort was not to 
be left in the charge of a havaldar alone: “No single indivi¬ 
dual could surrender the fort to any rebel or miscreant. In 
this manner was the administration of the fort carefully and 
newly organised.” 

Similarly, pagas were organised in the army. The siledars 
were placed under the jurisdiction of a pdgd . “ To none was 
left independence to rebel.” Marat ha troopers with horses were 
called bargirs ; 25 bargirs were under a havaldar ; a division of 
5 havaldars (with the bargirs under them) formed a jumla , 
which was to be under a jumldddr. The salary of a jumldddr 
was fixed at 500 Mans, with a palanquin. His Majumdar was 
paid 100 to 125 hons. For every 25 horses there was to be 
a farrier ( nalband ) and a water-carrier (pakhaljt). Ten jum¬ 
ldddr s were placed under a Hdzan whose salary was 1,000 
hons , with a majumdar , a Marat ha karbhdri, and a Kayastha 
Prabhu jatmiis attached. 500 hons were allotted for these 
latter. Salary and palanquin were given to each individual 
according to his rank. Accounts of income and expenditure 
were to be made out in the presence of all the four. Five 
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hazaris were to be under a Panch hazafi, whose salary' was to 
be 2,000 hons (with a Majumdar, a karbhdn and a jamnts 
attached). Over five such officers was the Samobat or com¬ 
mander-in-chief. The sileddrs also being similarly organised, 
were equally under the Samobat. The higher grade officers 
( hazdri, pdnch hazafi and Samobat ) were further served by 
vaknavises (news-writers), harkaris (couriers and spies), and 
jasuds (messengers) appointed by the Samobat. “ Bahirji 
Jadhav, a very shrewd man. was appointed Naik of the 
jasuds under the Samobat. This man was selected after great 
scrutiny.’' 

The army regulations were conceived carefully and en¬ 
forced strictly. The armies were to come into cantonments in 
the home territories during the rainy season. Grains, fodder, 
medicines, thatched houses for men and stables for horses were 
to be provided. They were to march out after Dasard. At 
the time of their departure an inventory was to be prepared of 
all things belonging to every person (high and low). While 
out campaigning in the foreign territories ( mulukhgiri ), the 
troops were expected to subsist on their spoils. There were 
to be no women, female slaves or dancing-girls, in the army. 
He who was found keeping them was to be beheaded. “ In 
enemy territories, women and children should not be captured. 
Cows should not be taken. Bullocks should be requisitioned 
for transport purposes only. Brahmans should not be molest¬ 
ed. Where contributions are laid, no Brahman should be taken 
as a surety. None should commit adultery/’ 

For eight months during each year the army was to be 
out campaigning in foreign territories. On its way back, in^ 
the month of Vaxsdkh . it was to undergo a thorough search 
at the frontier. Whatever a trooper carried in excess of his pay 
was to be calculated, deducted or recovered from his salary', 
by comparison with the initial inventory'. Articles of very great 
value were to be sent to the royal treasury. If any one was 
found hiding anything, the sardar (searching officer) was to 
punish him. After they returned to barracks the sarddrs were 
to account for everything to the Ratf. “There all accounts 
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should be explained and Lfoe tiling should be delivered tn 11 \* 
Majesty." An accouni of the expenditure incurred by the 
army was also to be submitted. If any surplus was due to 
tbe contingenis + 'it should be asked for in cash from His j 
Majesty/ 1 Then they were to return to the barracks, 

SfffanjamA were £ canted to those w]il> had worked ci.jrd 
during the Ian- earn 1^:171. If any one had been guiky of 
violating the nite* nr of cowardice, an enquiry was to be inti¬ 
tuled and “the Imth to be ascertained by the nwirenauF of 
many," and the offender dismissed invfsli^tinnc were not In 
be ddayed. The army was then to rest for four month* until 
next D*saf& s wlien it would march oul again according to the 
^cirdera of Ihe Raje *' 5 udi were lbe mks of the army/' 

Samilariy. amcn^ the MavaJeR, (here was to be a Nmk for 
every ten ™; and a havfildfa wet every five Afflta (or 50 
men). Over two or three Nmks was a /kmitfddf: and a kmM 
over ten The jtm^dfa was paid 100 h&n$ per annum; 

With a ufrms who was paid 40 tom*. Thu salary of a Haifa f 
waa 500 A™ : tlmt of bis sabm$ r 100-125 hms. Over seven 
ho Idris was a Sarm'bct. Vcsaji Knnk was the first to be ap¬ 
pointed to this command. "Everybody wa$ to abide by his 
ertenk 

To the the Hi?/&r#Tddrs. Uk: Kithms* and the 

nwii on the personal ?Utff of the Rajfc, salary was paid by assign* 
merits on the land revenue. The lands cultivated by them 
were taxed like those of the ordinary rayats, and the duel 
credited as part ot their salaries. The balance was paid by 
v&rut or oitkra to pay on the Hutur (CoUrai Govt) or m tht 
District treasuries. ik In this manner woe their accounts punc¬ 
tually settled.'' MakSsM mahait or villains with absolute rights 
were on no account to be granted to the men on military service 
Every payment was to be made by r arfa or in cash N'csne 
but the Kdrkuns had any jurisdiction over the (and c . All 
payment? to the army and the fort-establishments wrae made by 
them. " If maMws were granted, the tayets would grow vn- 
TUly and was strong; and the coitucElon regulation* would no 
longer be obeyed "If the Taynis grew powerful, there would 
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be disturbances in various places. Those who were granted 
mokdsds would join with the iittmndoix and rebel Therefore. 
mtfkdxas ahoukl not be osaiKnol to anybody.” 

KArtainr, wot also to be appointed for inveStJgatinK into 
the conquered provinces. iMrifent and csj» nenccd men were 
to be appointed as daftarddri in the Afajumdors mfice in each 
nuthoi and stilfu to keep accounts and draft papert Then, as 
matters progressied. intclligtsii and careful hovUdats were to be 
pfrfawt out and ttic sibaf conferred on them. The mStida of 
each nsakal vn to be given tn a clever Mojumdm of the sflM, 
w skilled in writing and conversant with accounts." One who had 
not served as a kamdrisddr or one who could not write was no* 
to be put in diarge of a district or province " Such a man 
should be sent back on being told either to Strrt under the 
BddsdHi (I) nr to enlist as a kiltddi with his own hor# 

Of the kdrkuns employed in the provinces, die kardldSr, 
according to tl>C siw of his mahot. was to be paid from 4 of 5 
to 300 Hons : the Majumdm, from 3, 4. 5, SO or 75 Hons. Over 
two iwpftflif" yielding a ISMH, lj iokh, and I loktiol Hons ap¬ 
proximately) were to be o Suhador and a karkun. Tn them 
was tn be assigned a salary or 400 hens per man. Ttic 
dm appointed to the sabd got a salary of 100-125 Huns The 
siibdddi was expected to maintain a palanquin fnr which he 
reraiwd an allowance of 400 Hons. The m?*mdor received a 
suoshadp •abitSpri'f allowance All officer* with a salary of 
100 kw, whifc out on expedition, were required to maintain 
a sunshade. In the home dominion, a was plamd a 

charge of a tract yielding one Mh of ™jw«, To the unset! ^ 
tracts on the frontiers, a force of infantry cavalry. and militin^ 
" as strong as each place might require, was sent wi i 
Jboritim in charge of rrmhikhgtn. 

Likewise ail lands in the proving were survEywl mdud 

mg forest areas. The Mtntmente were hxed “ W™-=“ 
The length of a measuring md was hve cubits and five rm < ■ 

A cubit was fourteen tod®* (*j) The length of A.j«i 
to be 30 totws. 20 kMh (rods' square made one 4*V . an 
120 M ga ; made one chS?*. The area Of every village w* 
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ascertained according to these standards. An estimate was made 
of the produce (grain) of each bhiga, and after dividing it 
into five shares, three were given to the rayats \ two were taken 
by government. New Toyats were given cattle and seeds. 
Money grants were also made, to be recovered in two to four 
years, according to the means of the rayat. The kdrkun collect¬ 
ed in kind, according to the assessment in each village, at the 
time of the harvest. In the provinces, the rayats were not to 
be under the jurisdiction of the zamindars, the Desmukhs and 
the Desais. "If they attempted to plunder the rayats, by 
assuming authority, it does not lie in their power.” Studying 
the defects and evils obtaining in the Badsahl provinces, the 
raje demolished the strongholds of the Mirasdars in the con¬ 
quered parts of the Des. Where there were important forts, 
he garrisoned them with his own men, and nothing was left in 
the hands of the Mirasdars. “This done, he prohibited all 
that the Mirasdars used to levy at their sweet will, by Indrn 
right or revenue farming, and fixed the assessments in cash and 
grains; for the zamindars, as well as the Desmukhs, the Des- 
kulkarnis, the Patils, and the Kdrkuns, their rights and per¬ 
quisites were defined according to the yield of the village.” The 
zamindars were forbidden to build castles with bastions. 

Finally, grants were made to all the temples in the country, 
for the proper maintenance of lights (fomfr) offerings ( ^ ) 
and other services (arftfo ). Even the state-allowances to the 
shrines of the Muhammadan pars and mosques were continued, 
according to the importance of each place. Suitable allowances 
were also granted to pious and learned Brahmans to unable them 
to carry on their sacred duties. The kdrkuns were to convey 
to them annually the allowances and perquisites granted. “ In 
this manner,” writes Sabhasad, " the Raja ruled his kingdom, 
continuing his enquiries about the forts and the strongholds, 
the army and the militia, the provinces and the personal staff.” 

The system founded by Sivaji not merely worked well 
under the guidance and supervision of his personal genius but 
also survived the tests of time and circumstances.. The crises 
which followed the death of SivajI in succession, and the vicis- 
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situdes of fortune which his nascent State and people experi¬ 
enced during the thirty years which preceded the rise of the 
Pesvas. proved the wisdom of his arrangements. Though a 
very large part of the credit for this achievement belongs to the 
system which Sivaji brought into existence, we cannot, however, 
emphasise too often the role of the Maratha people at large. 
Without their grit and sagacity Maratha Svarajya might have 
crumbled into dust under the determined attacks of Aurangzeb. 
There is no other instance in Indian history where the people 
withstood organised might on such a wide scale and over such 
a length of time successfully. The sustained Maratha resist¬ 
ance, practically over the whole of the southern peninsula, is a 
unique and admirable achievement. Except by an assessment 
of the totality of the forces involved, the rise of the Maratha 
nation into all-Indian importance cannot be adequately explain¬ 
ed. Sivaji was the brain of this mighty movement; its heart 
was represented by the saints of Maharastra; and its limbs, 
which translated ideas and emotions into facts of history, were 


spread out all over the country. 

\part from the details of the Maratha civil and military 
organisation which it is not our intention to describe here, the 
quintessence of their political genius is contained in what is 
known as the Admpatra ascribed to the great Amatya Rama- 
chandrapant Bavtjekar. Nominally it was issued by Sambhaji 
of Kolhapur on 21 November 1716. but in reality composedly 
Ramachandrapant who served under Sivaji. Sambhaji, Rajaram. 
and Sambhaji II. 1 * In effect it therefore embodies the collec¬ 
tive experience of four generations of Maratha rulers m the 
most momentous period of their history (1672-1716). 

Bom in 1650, Ramachandrapant became Amatya in sue- 
<«sion lo his f,U« iNiikamh) in 1672. ahd 
tion of Hukumat Panha under Rajaram (1689-1/00). W 
have already estimated his character and «**“**., ffnntir 
Maratha State, in the last chapter In lhe ^ r ^ 

S. V. Puntambekar. “ His RdjanU, is one of the greatest literary 
legacies relating to the War of Maratha Independence and th^ 
principles of state policy which the great Sivaji 
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Evui in rhe literature of Statecraft in India an a whole it 
huTd* a place of unique interest and importance. it « mt an 
academic boot like Sukimati or the Art&a Slfslra. but a am 
drn^ed record nt the actual and tested political wisdom of ihc 
Maraiiia race. It breathes in every sentence die atmwplhif' 
in which it was conceived and .effects the empiricism of a most 
practical people. A nummary of its main principles ought to 
form an important part of any survey of the early achievement? 
of the Mai^tfaflSw 

The fir it turn sections nf the Adnapatm deal with [he 
trtmbles of the Kingdom during the War of Independence. The 
remainiiig seven ate of importance because they deal respectively 
with the General Princjples of State Pblicy and Orgmaisaibn, 
Administrative and Ministerial Policy and Organisation, Com¬ 
mercial Policy, Policy towards Watandfrs. Policy regarding 

Hereditary Vfttis and [trims. Pblicy about Forte, and Navil 
Fblky** 

, Summing up tluj great work of Siv3p. tf*. AdnSpatra says: 

' In this manner he subdued every enemy in the way in which 
he should lie conquered, and created and acquired a Kingdom 
free/rum thoms (enemies) and extending from Salheri-Ahivant 
to Chanji and tile banks of the Raven: and lie also acquired 
hundreds of bill-forts as well as w-a-forts, several cteot places, 
forty thousand state cavalry and sixty to seventy thousand 
sihdurs, two lakhs of foot soldiers, innumerable treasures, simi¬ 
larly the best jcwtdhtiy and a]| kinds nt articles. He regenerated 
tli« Marat has of the ninety-six noble families. Having ascended 
the throne Ivt* held the royal umbrella and called himself 
Ckhampoii. lie rescued the Ohm me, established Coda and 
Brahmans tn their due places and maintained the six-fold duties 
of sacrifice. according to die division of the (four) varans. 

He destroyed I he existence of thieves and other criminals in 
llte kingdom He created a new typ* of administration for his 
territories, forts and armies, and conducted the gmemmait 
without hindrance and brought it under one system of coordi¬ 
nation and control Ht create uh»Uy a tmt order of ^ 
The preamble elust^ with the observation r ' In order that 
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princes of tan* life, ornaments to the kingdom. should be well 
wnud in political affairs and tlmt o(her governor* and tMkcr* 
in various parts of the country sltuuld protnet the State con " 
ductins ifieroselves according to principles ot K«xi gouwnmeru. 
His Majesty fSambhajl II i has prepared this treatise in ac¬ 
cordance with tiie Sastras. Remembering it well you should 
aft that princes art educated according trt its principle Like¬ 
wise tlw kingdom should be pmtecLed by making all the J*npte 
do their duties in consonance with it and according to the fuuc- 
Worn allotted to tbenL ,|fl 

The King being rhe highest functionary ol the State, the 
Adritpolro looks upon him as divinely appointed, J f the people 
have no protector, who rauld make for them «i C common law. 
they would quarrel and fight with one another and be destroyed: 
thi* siiould not happen All the people should U- free from 
trouble and should follow the path of Dhdrnui. ‘Out of cam- 
paKfon for Lite people God in hi? foil favour lia- Rra.Ued U? 
this kingdom.'* 1 

The sections dealing with the duties ot kings, no doubt 
read like counsels of perfection. But it is wtll to wnwmbtr that 
the Marthas, far from being bandits, worshipped high and 
noble ideal*. 1 Km<^ who lived tr Lite past. 1 accmding to the 
Adnapolra, 1 succeeded in this world and acquired the nest with 
the hdp erf Dkarma: It therefore enjoins on thv Kmc ■ 

• believing with a Arm faith in the practice of merm*. the 
worship of Cod. the saturation of tltc favour of ®mily persons 
the attainment of the welfare of all. the prosperity of the dynasty 
and tine kingdom shffl.td be uninterrupted and plated... 
Holding universal campasdon toward? the blind, tin.- crippled, 
the diseased, the Iwlpkss and thrwc without any nw™ of w 
aaitncc. he should arrange for their means ot livelshoc *i .. 

* ^Sating the value and important* Of «« 

treat* tays down : ' By taking work from lh«e 

to the functions allotted to them and by treating all »* *£> 
regard by virtue of his authority, he should f L 

tented and look after them so that rwiw of them w*uid f«-l 
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any want about tJidr maintenance- Everything should be done 
which would keep them ready and pleased in his service, [f 
any doubt is fejt at some Line or other about their conduct, an 
immediate inquiry should be made in accordance with jusii ce,., 
Tiny should to paid well m that they should not find it ihose- 
■jary to look to utliers. inr their mairitLnanci'. , From arfiom^t 
tlfem every otkr shetifd be promoted and encouraged according 
■f> (he measure or importance of hixwork.. ,Iu this way. after 
appreciating die merit of every one according to the efforts 
made by him. he should be duly rewarded. Otfierwire, if !*> 
he given less, the fault of want of appreciation would fall to 
his credit: and. if he be given more. carelessness would be 
attributed to him : but when he knows the real nature of work, 
both these faults would not occur. 1 '* 

Tht sense of proportion and seriousnew of outlook about 
affairs of State is uJliuted in the instructions regarding enter* 
taiiunemi and the patronage of |X>ct5. bards and jisters j ' The 
chief function of the King is the effective supervision of State 
affairs. Tfwre should be no break in this.’ Poets and bards 
fheuld be entertained at the Court. 1 But hearing only all- 
praise i* a very grist fault. For this purpose one should nol 
gel wholly absorbed in their company by neglecting State 
affaire.’ They should not be invited at the time of conducting 
rotate buiint^. ' Kings should not at all indulge in the habit 
Of making jnkes. Friends are after all servants , 1 Too gttat 
familiarity would breed contempt, slacken discipline and under 
mine dignity. 

The duly and wisdom of consultation is thus appropriately 
inculcated : The King should first think independently of any 
work Id be done ; then he should consult expert* in the busi¬ 
ness. Whatever leads to the success of the work undertaken 
‘hnufd be done by accepting the best possible advice given. If 
lie insists on Ilia own plan, his servants would not at all speak 
nut the merits and defects of the wnrk proposed- Hence the 
intelligence and initiative of servant* does not get iull scope for 
dei’dt^nnfiit, but rather they get atrophied and the vrnrk gets 
srxrilL Similarly, if he rt-rards the glory achieved as salisfac- 
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uwy, tlien he riots not feel inclined (nr father dSfrtitm. M a 
result the enemy would find The occasion fur an invasion and 
the kingdom would suffer, Th>, slmuld not be allowed to 
happen, IFfci/f prolirfing wftOf « ahMty acqmttd. nta> 

cehin fmcMS d«U ^ mid c " n 

(waea-dy ttmaiit the aim d/ rte J£k*|. M It » interesting to 
note the identity of Hamdass words inscribed vm litis chapter 
with the Iasi italicised ^utence above. > 

Intense! v practical as the Marthas were they recognised 

* Pi nance is the life ol the State. In times uf need if there 
is money all the penis are averted. Therefore with this ami 
in view the State treasury should be tilled The advice re¬ 
garding payment for work is equally shrewd and salutary: 

' Servants should be paid well and without any reluctance. IP 
any special work is done by them or if they are burdened with 
a family they should be given something lin addition > by war 
of gifts. But any more salary than what is attached to ah 
office should not be paid for any special work done in the mny 
office. The reason »that if any one's salary is mcirasvd, other 
servants of the same rank ask for an additional ralruy, and if 
not paid they g« discontented. If any ones salary is inerted 
owing tn hi* influence. the salaries of all others who are of -J* 
.jimc rank will have to be increased, because they are si milar 
tn one another. Then the whole oryanisanon will break dmMi 
. For (Jus r«tson salary should be P*<d according to nihi. 
nnd rewards Should be given according to spmat work 
But where the salary is fixed, no change should at alt I* 

TTmrfci*. * * , 

If w much ore and thought were bestowed on the rewerdS 
and remunerations of servants greater cate and caution were 
also necessary in them selection and appomimeni. The P*-j 
dpks and tests rccommcraled for employment ,n _ the r ( >yaJ 
troops might be taken as typical of the stantSords aimed *. 
the entire administration for ah 

person, should be mpfcyyed m the body of."2T2-3S 
die Edict, who are very brave, POO*M select- 
ohedienL and the very mention of whose narm wilt extort ud 
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miration in the army and the country, and who uti oesisicin- 
wdi inspire terror Tht*e who are capricious arrogant, up, 
restrained. childish. vicious. defaming, vilifying and have acted 
LujachjTounly towards Lheir previous master should nut at all 
be kept in the body of royal troojre. For on the strength ante 
assurance of the royal army one can remain free from anxiety 
abrnit all matter? At times life has to be hazarded . other 
&>ldicrs have to, be kept within bounds. 1 f this method nf 
organisation is kept up. all these thing} are attainable ■ other¬ 
wise noL' 

But the writer is realistic amugh to note that men of good 
character are nut easily available at any limp. ‘ Therefore 
white touring round in the country, jn tlie army and in die 
small and big forts, the Kir* should have an eye for proper men 
Jfid flimcidtiug with him, in addition to his ministers, the bat 
men wherever available, showing kindness to LlK.ni and finding 
their worth, heahmild employ them in his body nf royal troops' 

If a man commits any wrong deserving nf punishment he 
should be immediately punished- "Them should be no wak- 
«ss shown nut of any oonsidcratinrr, If discipline is at all 
absent in the King's own troop*, then Iw* ns j t be expected 

tfl prevail wjL*ide ? h 

Further ihe Edict adda : " ff any t&w servant fa to b: 
engaged* full inquiry shcKiEd be made uboui ht< family, fjlact* of 
residence, relations and first service ; and if he is not found 
fraudulent, profligate, or a spy on behalf of others, murder.™-, 
drunkard, dissolute. very old, incapable of any work, he should 
f>.- kept if found very brave. But no servant should be engaged 
without taking a surety' for him. If he runs away after cam 
mitting robbery', in ureter and other lawless acts, then liie surely 
must be held responsible for the offender's conduct. This matter 
Should not he neglected. Then the servant remains attentive 
(to his work ) and doe* not go out of control, anil the allotted 
work is done rightly.' 1 : 

Then follow detailed instructions as to the behaviour of 
kings and the education of prinoes, with a special emphasis oo 
tolerant*. ’ As the root nf a tree makes the trw grow strong- 
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in a wen-warned place, *> the King, who is the mot of 
kingdom and is endowed with virtues, eausrt, the grnwth of the 
kl ngd(/tn. The reason is that the ideal Hindu King ■ Go* 
himself who is the hadier of (he wliofc world *od »* the dislri- 
jMtor of weal antl wne to all If the Kins •« oidcwed w.tli 

virtues, then the welfare oi ll* *>«*** ls f*f ,bte 

he is possessed of vices, the misery of the most is the result 
Therefore it is said tliat the Kin* is the maker Of the Af' 
The essential Junctions of the King are thus sucemctly 
stated : * In the kingdom the organisation of royal hoops, of 

small and large fort-, of cavalry and gantry, the ^ 
the afflictions of the people. the protection of die peWk^U* 
inquiry into the prevail of DhmmO and ortm* timely 
chanty, regular distributiom of used salaries- urnely I™™ 
the pwtple. and Ihe storing of acquired things, a r^ufcr 
inquire into the State income and < spmditure, a itsolve o v 
ZaZ gnat and small according to their importance after knew- 
i«g their past and with an eye to rMr future, the meluig ou 
of punishment after considering tl* justice and injustice of 
i tiling and then determining its penalty according tu 

«£?d*. «p«« - — *» •*•*« “^fS 

of foreign invasion, receipt of news by appointing 

and neutrality toward, another State upon 

S i«i. and the determination of act™ according to h ^ 

teclion of theeiisting kingdom and die acquisition of 

zrzz *** "** "“*< j° 

apartments and others, an increase of respect towards "*!*«■ 
and the control of low-minded p^ the P™*M* 
the favour of gods and pod Brahmans devoted to the P*- 
*<j die destruction of M*W tundtneks, ^ f * 

the duties Of religion, the acquisition of merit focthertc J»J 
world, and doing such other dunes,- the® are certain y 

functiuci^ of a Ki n^. ~ + , «■ » 

■ m . H . ideals do not indicate that the Marutha krnjdom 
' ctnn* No civilised Stale cmiil SxtLtjr 

X." m- « 1 ™ “ nd 
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capable ministers we it as necessary as the King htnAdf 
Ministers arc therefore describee! as Hus pillars of rise kinfirinm 
'A minister is one who spreads thi* King’s power; he is a 
restraint rm the sea of injustice horn of the King's intoxication ; 
he is like the goad of an elephant, Nay. a minister is die rt- 
now or the King in this world because of his administration of 
State affairs, and the light for the neat world on account of hi* 
protection of religion Kings I lave no other relations or thing* 
higher than ministers; of all the servants, ministers slknild have 
the highest respect, Kings should appoint ministers possessed 
of good qualities, realising fully that minister alone are the 
Kings true arms, Llial minister* alone are his relatives The 
whole burden of the State should be placed on them,' Yet Lik- 
King is advised not ro leave too much in the hand* ui the 
ministers : lie should himself be act.ve and vigilant. Two points 
arc particularly noteworthy in these Inst ructions : fa) that it 
ih very i|jipf«|*r tn entrust the wliole burden nf the State and 
Hie authority to punish, in all territories, to one man ; (bj that 
the generals of the army should be made dependent on the 
minister. ■ In this way. ff at times a general quarrels with a 
minister, there will bo no difficulty about punishment; nay,' in 
all kinds of w one will be a Chuck on the other. On this 
acmtint, opt 1 feeling afraid of Hie other, carries out regularly 
tfte laws [a id dpivn."-* 

Nowhere else was the practical wisdom of Marfitha policy 
shown better than in the matter of Hie hereditary watandws. 
tnamA&rs and the rfitt holders. They are described as small 
hut independent chiefs of territories and sharers in the kingdom. 

They arc not inclined to live on whatever irclori they [vstost, 
or to always act loyally towards the King Who ia the lord of the 
whole country and to abstain from committing wrongs against 
any one, AH the time they want to acquire new possessions bit 
by bit. and to bevutne strong ; and after bumming strong theif 
ambition is to suite forcibly from some, and to create tn milks 
and depredation* against other*. Knowing that royal punish¬ 
ment wi jj f a ]| on them. tjicy first take refuge with other*, fortify 
their place* with tlkir help, mb the traveller*, loot the tern- 
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furic* and fight desperately, not caring even for their lives- 
When a foreign Invasion comes they P 63 ® Wllil “■* 

invader, with a dadte to gain or keep a teuton, meet pen-ton ully 
the enemy, allow Uie enemy to alter the kingdom by dividing 
s*ct«3 of both bid*, and linen becoming harmful tu the kimtdom 
get to be difficult of control. For this reason the control ct 
(fuse people haa to be very carefully devised 
, The directions given (nr die liquidation of this feudal 
anarchy are a masterpiece of political sagacity. ’ Because these 
faults, are found in fiKOC llw Edkt ' !t would be a sreat 
injustice that they should be hated and ** ^.r should 

be discontinued ; and on special occasions it would be a am* 
of calamity. If. on the contrary', that i$ nnt done and Ihew 
people are given freedom of roovumenU thair natural l wild> 
spirit would immediately ftp] play- Tlierrfore both of the* 
ctreme attitudes cannot be useful in the intent of State P*V- 
They have to he k*pl positively between filiation and punish- 
men? Tlwiir existing uvHws should be cuntSnu^i. bin. t ^ 
power o«r the people diould be done away with- They should 
not be allowed to have any privileges or watw nights wit bout a 
State charter. Whatever has come down to them from the pail 
should not be allowed to incre** nor to become less vvai by a 
tittk. and they should be made to obey; the tvto of Eh. 
rities of the territory- A group of kinsmen or agents 
not be allowed to remain jointly on the A ter mukm^ 

inquiries. their kniiiiwfi and agent, 
taut proving along with thd. family by 
according to their ability They sboulc not ^ t f 

to build even strong hnu^ and 1 ,. niwd 

found anyone overbearing and unrestrained, he , n 

and sent to do that work which is difficult of achieve 

S£srswitasrijS 

jms«- 
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Le allowed to transgress even a little. If they are infringed, 
inrrnrtlraio punishment should be inlfkied Looking to ihc 
r^rsjtji-n of ti'niaudins and establishing, every yeai 01 two, pro- 
per ndaiiuiu with them, the King should weaken diem by rakrng 
a tribute and Other tilings from them. When a uataudar who 
has not infringed the duties gf his station is near him. the King 
Fhould sjA/ak about bun to other servants that he is virtuous, 
honest and attached to him. und similarly those words whirl* 
would give encouragement to him. If among fhc aatonddrs 
them am honest persons, it is difficult to get other servants nl 
their type. Firstly, if a imuaniiii bo a reliable person, and if 
in addition be honest, h* is a veritable flower of gold which has 
Smell. Therefore such wdtandms should he gathered together 
with great care : favours siwuid be bestowed On Livutn. respect 
shraild be shown to them, royal ^rvtct should be entrusted to 
them ; nay, they should he reserved to do important work ' ;4 

The same is said about the holders of srltii and Indms : 

* If they are found fit, they sirould be told to do higher scivice, 
but should not be given a Dew r^fi, for the reason that if a 
Vftti be given out Of public revenue, then the revenue would 
get Jess hereditarily by so much. Decrease of revenue leads to 
the decay of the kingdom, and to the low of the wealth of the 

kingdom-Similarly, it is a great injustice to give lands as 

wit ms to servants or ttf/lf-hoJders for the purpose of achieving 
a task, A King if he be an enemy of his kingdom should be 
generous in granting lands. The King is called the Protector 
of the land for the sake of preserving the land . but if the 
Fnnd be given away, over wind would he rule? wluae protector 
will lie be ? Even if a village nr piece of land he given fur 
every special service rendered, then it would so happen 
that, in course Of time, the whole kingdom would bo grunted 
away Therefore a King who wishes to rule a kingdom, 
to increase it and to acquire fame, as one who is skilled in 
politics, should not at alf gvi infatuated and grant land to the 
latent of ever a barley Com. To say that servant* who have 
tendered service which is useful from generation to generation 
should he given something which would continue hereditarily 
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ji not piojmr , For. when hi 1 btvjiPttS 3 ®vwrt nmi sccopU 
•Biiaiy. then it is his duty to dn his nutot wurW by treat 
exertion and daring,—gaming his heart and souf into it. 
However. if one has done very meritorious service, which 
could not have been done by others, then be should be pvn 
a higher service with a ti'otsn or salaiy attached to it, so that 
there will be no infliction on thn people nor any decrease in 
'’the public revenue. ” 

I hinny the seventeenth century Ions were of rhe utmost 
vahio to the s-lruggle tor freedom in Mahanistra. Utno. a 
whole chapter of considerable length has been devoted in tfiis 
subject in The AMptttn a." 1 Tilt- essence of the Whole king- 

dom, - it declare, 'is fnn*.' If there ate no forts, during a 
foreign invasion. Ole open country become* supporlkss and is 
easily desolated, and the people are touted and broken up- 
]j The whole "country is thus devastated, what dw remaai- of 
the Kingdt.nl ? sivSji built this kingdom on die strength of 
farts He also built lorts along the sea-dicwe, With great 
nation places suitable for forts Should be captured in any 
new countrv which is to be eomjueted The condition of J 
country without forts « Uke a land protected only by paewv 
clouds ' Therefore those who want to cnafe a l»l*" 
vhoutd maintain forts in an efficient condition, r^fanng that 
fans and strongholds alone mean the kingdom. Du- tmatify, 
the strength of the army, the prosperity of the Icingdom, our 
places of residence and testing plans, nay, our very security 

of life’ , . . 

Tfa. lust two sections of the chapter on forts me devoted 
to the building, equipment, garrisoning, and administration of 
these Vital poinb. Comridciing their iippotiaocv and valu*- 
it is pointed out, their upkeep and organisation ought not 10 
hr neglected even in the slightest degree. ‘ On that artc'unt 
the life of the fort is tbs HevUdit , <o ts the Chief «"*** 
They must be ch«*n by the King himself, and must nor be 
rngaeed on the recommendation or fiaifery of some one Imy 
should be peered for their valour, a-lf-respect, mdustey. 
honesty, wakefulness and appreciation of the iwt as the dewiest 

19 
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treasure entrusted to them by Liuir master. ‘Similarly, the 
Safaris and Ihti Karkfantis, who n iv the promoters of t he laws 
laid down by the King, and are tht< judgt^ of all cood and bad 
actios, and who are aba high authorities like the Haiti* 
rittrs and S&nwbate, sltotiid act Like diem by EnsikiEig all acr 
in the ^arnt; way,' Tvl-nmuihatt, Borg/rs, Xt/ik-ti'/idi, Rfij- 
pilts, etc, shun id alao be idiE^n with similar care. * Ferraras 
who arc appointed for service in the forts should not be re¬ 
tained if they are addicted to intoxicating drugs or are tin 
steady, caprkfoos* murderous and perfidious. Those win* ate 
to be appointed should be ciUertamecJ only on assurance ol 
their good diameter. Even U\on a Hmtidar is to be trans¬ 
ferred after three years; a San what after four years : a Safaris 
and K&tkfuhih after five years". 

It is recognised that it is difficult to get reliable men to 
work in Ihfi forts. Yet all kinds of precaatiozi^ are recom 
mended. If the workers are clnsi 1 relatives they should not 
he kept within the same fort. Dtfotmkks, front/t.s m Pafth. 

Kuikarms w ChaugufvS and other hereditary Wfttfnidfits whej 
occupy the territory round about a fort should nut be given 

service in the fort* near it. They should hi- employed five ci 
ten villages away from rheir IF this precaution is not 

fotlownd tlwy might either prove idle or betray io tlu enemy. 

Ff they are found guilty of any uJTcihx they should be imme¬ 
diately punished without waiLmg for tht . 1 termination of llieif 
teiin of office. Even if there should be the slightest suspicion 
nf betrayal, the officer concerned should be at once removed' 
even before the investigation Sturts. When he has coim; into 
the royal presence, hc should he judged justly* and if the 
Charge is proved against him he should bo immediately be- 
headed, without Rhnwing any mercy. TTsu- punishment should 
be proclaimed by heat of drums as a deterrent If, after pro- 
per and just investigation his innocence in ratabristled, he 
should be conciliated and sire taken to see that no stigma 
attaches Co him. Hu should not. however, be sent back to tte 
same post* 

The instructions in this behalf are Clear. Just, humane 
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and cautious. The rule against employment of relatives in 
the same place is explained in a manner that appeals to com¬ 
mon sense : ‘ If they commit any offence cne feels constrained 
in punishing them. If proper punishment is not given, others 
find excuse to petition on their own behalf; and thus influence 
leads to the increase of influence, and the established laws 
are broken. This very thing is the cause of the ruin of a 
kingdom. For this purpose the breach of laws should not 
at all be allowed. The chief means for the protection of the 
kingdom are the forts.’ 

Equally detailed and interesting instructions are given 
about the choice of sites, materials, classes and modes of 
construction. Despite the length of the passage one feels tempt¬ 
ed to reproduce it as a whole because of its importance. 
Besides, it is reflective of the practical character of the 
Maratha people who have such a genius for details : Forts 
should be built on sites carefully chosen in every part of the 
country', it says. There should not be any point, m the 
neighbouring hills, higher than the fort. If there is one, it 
should be brought under the control of the fort by reducing 
it with mines. If this were not possible such points should be 
occupied and strengthened. 4 The building of the fort should 
not be undertaken only to meet a temporary need. Ramparts, 
towers, approaches by sap and mine, watches, outer walls, 
should be built wherever necessary. Those places which are 
vulnerable should be made difficult by every effort with the 
help of mines, and the weakness of the fort should be reduced 
by the erection of strong edifices. Gates should be constructed 
in such a way that they should escape bombardment from 
below, and they should have towers in front which would 
control egress and ingress. To have one gate to the fort is a 
great drawback. Therefore, according to the needs of the 
fort, one, two, or three gates and similarly small secret pas¬ 
sages should be provided. Out of these only those that are 
always required for normal use should be kept open, and other 
doors and inlets should be built up.... 

‘There are several classes of forts which can be built on 
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mountain If there Is a plain in front of tlie gatu or 
bdaw the wails of Uie fort, h tkup moaL sltould bt dujt and 
a suctHid wail built mounted with guns to picvtatL ihe t-niimv 
approaching the moat The approaches to the fort should nor 
be easy of access. Besides thin, secret paths should be maiiv 
tinned for escape tn times of crowsency- There should always 
he outposts round forts, There should be patrolling by ^Hi¬ 
nds of tlHr cnvtruitt of lhe fbft There should not at ail be 
a strongly built house near below the fort, or a stone enclosure 
round any house 

1 Likewise Lite water-supply must be assured if tbeie ts 
no water K and if it becomes necessary to fortify- liie place that 
by breaking the rock, reservoirR and tanka should be construct¬ 
ed it there Is a spring. One reservoir alone should not be de¬ 
pended upon. For during fighting it might get dried up, 
Tlucrafure for storing water two ur three: reservoirs ought to be 
constructed. Water from them should not hi* ordinarily spent. 
The water in the fort should bo specially protected .. 

Within the fort, excepting the royal residence, no well- 
built house should be constructed The walk of Hie royal 
residence should be built of bricks thickly plastered with 
chtmam. No cracks in the house should be allowed to remain 
where rats, scorpions* insects and ante would find 0 place. The 
compound should be thinly planted with nirgudi and other 
trees The ufficer in charge of the fort (Gatfkarii should 
keep the house unoccupied because st is the royal residence,. > 
No rubbish Khnuld be allowed to fall m Use roads, m the 
market place, or near the walls of tile fort. By burning such 
rubbish, and by putting the burnt ashes in (he backyard, 
vegetables sliould be made to pw in even' bouse, in order 
that all granaries and storehouses of military provisions in 
the fort should be free from troubles of fire, rats, insect^ aiiis. 
white anls, the floor should be paved with stumai anti churns 
Tanka (dstonsj should be made on dirts of forts in places 
where there is black rock having nn cracky If there w even 
;s small crack, it ^loulri be seen that, by applying (ftimdnh 
no leakage takes place 
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4 Jtif powder fifinuM not be liie liou^? 

Rockets. gltnacJi** and u-thcf qxplnaivis nhould Ev ktyl in thr 
nirddli? portion o! the home. They should not be allowed 
to get damp. After every eight- or fifteen days the HavSUm 
should visit it. and taking cut powder, rocket* grenade and 
other explosives mid drying them, seal them again after sinr- 
jiijj them. Guards should always be kef* to protect die powder 
magazine... 

'On all the vulnerable places in the Inn, big and small 
guns, cksrhycis and tidier machines suitable tor those places 
and also for higher places should be mounted on platforms on 
every bastion and rampart wall at suitable intervals. The 
rhurakt and big guns should be kept uti gun carriage* alter 
testing the weight of die guns and bv giving them sirnng iron- 
rings as support* 1 -tools for repairing the touch hole* of gui" 
and other things necessary for gun-firing sliodd always It 
kept ready near the guns .. Grenades and rockets should he 
kept ready at every watch Tim officer in charge who says 
that there is no enemy in the country and thai wiien lie conv> 
hi would get ready by bringing things from the storehouses. 
14 foolish and idle. Such an one should not be entrusted with 
the work. He should act according to orders blindly and be 
alert even if there is no «c«ion ; then when 'be real occasion 

Carnes there will be no danger. ■ ■ 

* In the rainy sep^ai, and dours should be b^snw^r 
with Oil and wax. and by filling the touch-holi* of gut* with 
wax and by putting front-Otwas on pin* sufficient for cover 
ing their mouths, they should be protected from being «P°*ltd 
All kinds of trees should be planted in the fort. In time of 
need all of them would nerve as wood. !n every ton Roh 
ncilb. astrology Mtfife the learned, and phylum* who 
aft. versed tn mineral and herbal medicine* surgeons, tutor- 
cists, wound dressers, blacksmith* carters, -tone Cutters, 
cobbler* etc. Should be engaged in svtto*M numbers hen 
there Is no special work for them they should not he allowed 
fu remain idle. They should be asked to do other worh In 
every [on salary', treasury, military provision* and other kinds 
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Lf articlfs x&xsaty for forts should be wilJttieri and stored, 
While remembering that forts would not at ail be useful h 
the ibsnfa ut these artatigcments, the administration of the 
forls should be carried on as detailed above.' 

The navy was considered an iodeptindmi limb of the 
St^te 'Just as the Kings success nn land depends on the 
-dEiength uf his cavalry, so Uni mastery of the sea belong ta 
him who poeom a navy. Therefore a navy ought to be built 
Whatever naval force is created -hould be fully and 
well snipped with brave and efficient fighters, guns, match¬ 
locks ammunition, grenades and utlier materials of naval use,' 
Tlien follow instructions about orpnisaticn. 

r.tery unit should contain five fumfe and fifteen g &!- 
bats. Over all of them must be a saisabki. Alf should obey 
him. For the expenses of rlsi navy the revenue of a part*. 
culai territory should be apportioned. Commerce mil hr 
mnrd if tlu expenses ore defrayed nut of th< income derived 
tram parts, and merchants will be troubled. Harbours should 
. weJI P nrt «led ; otherwise, in cases of need articles of iraeo- 
sity cannot bo brought fmm abroad. Them would also be a 
loss of customs duties and Other income ,. Trade "bmilrl he 
incnased. Kolis and merchanfo should not be troubled. If 
any one give, them trouble, it should be warded off Foreign 
ships without permit4 shnuM he- subjected to inspection. By 
taking diem under control. by using conciliation and inlimi- 
datkm, without touching any of Lheir goods, and by giving 
them an assurance of safety, they should be brought to the 
[jon. In many ways naval and territorial authorities should 
conciliate and encourage Lliejn to freely sell and purchase what 
they desire, after Uikrng from SOOKthmg by way of custom- 
duties. If there is a great merchant he sfjould be iresled with 
-iieoaf hospitality at govcmmisit cEpjmsc -Vn effort should 
be made to see that tlu: foreign merchant feght assured in 
way and flO uklfti to filter iftly CuiTimLTciaJ nja florri 
with the kiflEdum, Untile sharps should be brmigbt into ijurt 
without any damage and the Kjfij? ?hnuKd be informed nbout ^ 
them/ 
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Skipping over the husUuctJotw WRurding naval ftehm and 
tactics, wc might refer la the rules fur sheltering the ship®. 

The navy should be sheltered every year in a different port 
which has a /art facing the sea. „ Then also the whole ftv^l 
should not he kept in one place, hut distributed in various 
places. In the night patrolling, both hy land and sea. Should 
h.- done round about the fleet,... With royal pennitiflOR use¬ 
ful parts of teak and other trees which are in thu forests of 
the kingdom should be cut and collected. Besides this, »iiit’ 
ever is nicessary should be purchased and brought from foreign 
territories,. Even when a tree is very old and net of much 
use. it should he cut only with the consent of its owner and 
jifitr jmying for it, Foice should nut at till be used.' 

Lastly, we might consider the commercial policy as laid 
tktwn m the AdttupatrH' Merchants ate described (herein as 
tin- ornaments anti gloty Of the kingdom. Tiny an? the cause 
of its prosperity. They bring goods from other lands, and 
lend money in (inns of need- There is a great advantage to 
the protection of merchants. For this reason the respect due 
to merchant* should be maintained. On tin account Should 
strong act inn be Liken against them, not should they be tils 
respm-W |ly making them establish shops and factories in 
marki-L towns, trade should be fostered, in elephants. burses, 
rich silks, and cloths of wool rtc.. jewels, arms and all other 
kinds of gpods. in the capital market gnat merchants should 
bu induced to come and settle. They should be kqA pleased 
with jH^sents and gifts on special occasion* If they do not 
find the place favourable, they should lx- kert situfied "I*™ 
they air, and by showing them kindness their agents should 
be brought and kept by giving them suitable places for then 
shops. Similarly, by sending an assurance of safety n> ' 
faring merchants at various purls, they should be given the 

freedom of intercourse in trade\ 

Very shrewd precautions about the Europeans an? sound¬ 
ed. * These hat-wearers ( grrtTT ) an? ambitious of increasing 
their territories and establishing ihtir rrtigioR. Mtawiver ih«s 
race of people is obstinate. Where a place has fallen into thnr 
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hands they will not give it up even at the cost of their lives. 
Their intercourse should therefore be restricted to the extent 
only of their coming and going for purposes of trade. They 
should strictly be given no places to settle in. They should 
not at all be allowed to visit sea-forts. If some place has 
sometimes to be given for a factory, it should not be at the 
mouth of an inlet or on the sea-shore ; they' would establish 
new forts at those ports with the help of their navy to protect 
them. Their strength lies in their navy, guns and ammuni¬ 
tion. As a consequence so much territory would be lost to the 
kingdom. Therefore, if any place is at all to be given to them, 
it should be in the midst of two or four great towns, eight to 
sixteen miles distant from the sea,—just as the French were 
given lands at Rajapur. The place must be such as to be 
low-lying and within the range of control of the neighbouring 
town, so as to avoid troubling the town. Thus by fixing their 
place of habitation, factories might be permitted to be built. 
They should not be allowed to erect strong and permanent 
houses. If they live in this way by accepting the above condi¬ 
tions, it is well; if not, there is no need of them. It is enough 
if they occasionally come and go, and do not trouble us; nor 
need we trouble them \ 

The character of the Maratha achievement during the 
seventeenth century becomes clear from the above cited evid¬ 
ence. It was both a cultural and a political triumph. Its 
roots were in the moral character of the people. A down¬ 
trodden and long-suffering race had reasserted itself with 
vigour and liberated the land and culture from the throttling 
grip of the foreigners. In doing this they had also shaken the 
Mughal Empire to its foundations; they had made themselves 
the actual masters of their own homelands and the potential 
masters of the vrhole of India. They had created a new State 
and a New Order superior to any that had hitherto existed 
in Hindu India. Their idealism was noble and their organi¬ 
sation sound : It was spontaneous, healthy r . liberal, practical,, 
and was the natural expression of the genius of AIahara§tra. 

—in short, the concrete manifestation of MahaTaftra-Dharnw. 
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An ampler examination uf all ib* phases and features 
musi form The subject «f an independent volume. It lu;» 
CT nked the admiration jfi w*U as criticism of kM#* of re¬ 
pute in and outside- MaMrnJCra, Wc might appropriately 
conclude this brief survey—based nn objective snri contem¬ 
porary evidence—with ih« follow ins observations of Si r Jadu- 
cath Sarbar who might never be acctMWt of any uncritical 
admiration of the War^hcs i lhuunh he sj*ato) in terms of 
Sivaji the individual, we have no hesitation in extending the 
application of Ns retftorta tt> Contemporaries whose 

contributions were not less important 01 less worthy of appre¬ 
ciation. Titus* who outlived him carried on hi* great work 
to it* natural and grand culmination. Tile blunders of Ins 
Muaa^nrs should not blind us in the appreciation nl tin pet 
achievement* that ftartd indubitably to the credit nf his 
pinpte. esp*^ 1 ^!' during the seventeenth centuij- 

SpcakinR of SivajJ. Sarkar writes : “ But the iodispens 
able buses Of a sovereign Stale he did lay down, and the fact 
would have been established beyond question if his hi* had 
no, been cut -here only sis years after his coronation. He 
gave to hi* own dominions in Mahiratfra p&e& and order, 
at feast for a lime- Now, cndei is the be K innhig of all (ioorj 
things, as disorder is the enemy of civilisation, progress and 
popular happiness.” Tlien he P*«edS tn imint out that order 
is pnlv a meant to an end ; tlv next duty uf Hie State t-> to 
throw earners open to talent* and tn educate the pet** by 
creating and expanding through State dfurt the various Adds 
f Q r the uxetCiM »f their ability and energy economic, ad¬ 
ministrative, diplomatic, military', financial ^ «*“»* 

cat' : itll this was done by sivajL The third fvalure 
freedom in the excise of religion ! ^ 

Hindu he gave hi* State bounty to Muslim am.* and ^ 

sadhus without distinction, and respond ibc Qwau 

than his own Scriptures' *v*jr« P"^ >**>» ** ** 

that we can almost accept them even today witbou any 

change Hu aimtd at giving his people pence, 

ration, equal opportunities for all atfm and cm.*. a hunt. 
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front, active and pure <ysiem of administration, a navy for 
promoting Uadt!, and a trained militia for gunrdiiifi the home¬ 
land, Above all, he sou gilt lor national development. through 
aeliiei. antf not by lonely meditation.. Every worthy man, 
—not only the natives of Maharashtra, but also recruits ham 
othi-r parts of India, -who c.rme to Shivnji, was sure of bring 
Itiven wine tassfe which would call forth his Inner capacity and 
pave tire way for his own rise to distinction, while Brrvtng 
the interests of the State. The activities of SfiivajTs govwn* 
ment spread m many directions and this enabled his people 
10 aspire to a happy and varied rii-velopmmt, such as .ilf 
modern civilised Stares aim at. "” 

This, in brief, was tfiu nature of the Martha pchievemfliiL 

epilogue 

If historical studies have any value and purpose it is to 
reveal the past with a view to instruct the present This 
depend* upon the discovery of the truth about the bvguot: 
Iimts and its significance to the Items generation. But it - 
obvious that ' the whole truth and nothin* but the truth is 
bi if>rsd recapturing and esa ct asstsament Nonetheless w*‘ 
ne«l not be cynical like jesting Pilate nr consider that "history 
IS fiction agreed upon*. The best historical research, pursued 
with academic honesty, therefore; can recover only a partial 
view of the "dead" past. Inevitably this is bound to be not 
merely pet Hat in the sinsr nf being incomplete or fragmentary, 
but also ■ partial" as meaning biased. It is hardly to be es- 
rvefod that any writer, however much he might protest to the 
contrary, will I*. altogether free from preferences Or pitjn- 
dice^ These inherent traits of the human mind art; further 
coloured by the nature of the sou ret- depended ujHm. In the 
ca£t yf thi * Mariithas. without necessarily being credulous 
•tbout the native warn™ sis absolutely correct, one has got io 
ts.- very guarded in accepting the foreign evidence as more reli¬ 
able or critical merely because it is contrary. Difficult as the 
task of tlkr historian is. fie has, in the last resort, to depend 
unen his own judgment and discretion. ! claim to have done 
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no better in the full consciousness of the above considerations. 
I have consequently been less categorical or dogmatic in the 
presentation of my conclusions. I am aware that, in the final 
analysis, they must stand the dual tests of logic and authenti¬ 
city of evidence. 

Facts are the bricks of which the edifice of History is 
built. But the architecture is the work of the historian. This 
accounts for the difference in the presentation of the substance 
of history by different writers. In the reconstruction and 
interpretation of periods and movements in history the atti¬ 
tude and approach of the historian are not a negligible factor. 
To Grant Duff the rise of the Marathi power appeared to be 
as fortuitous as a forest fire in the Saihyadri mountains. Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar has found in it no more than the manifesta¬ 
tion of the genius of supermen : “ The cohesion of the peoples 
in the Maratha State,” he says, “was not organic but arti¬ 
ficial, accidental, and therefore precarious. It was solely 
dependent on the ruler's extraordinary personality and dis¬ 
appeared when the country ceased to produce supermen " 
(Shivaji, pp. 485-86). But to Ranade belongs the credit of 
having pointed out the larger and deeper significance of 
Maratha history which he tracked to its very roots. This is 
not to deny that there were accidental as well as personal ele¬ 
ments in the shaping of the destiny of the Maratha people. 
While these exist in all histories, it cannot also be gainsaid 
that there have been movements like the Renaissance in 
Europe which may not be explained purely in terms of acci¬ 
dents and personalities. The Maratha resorgimento was one 
such complex historical phenomenon which, because of its 
uniqueness in Indian history, has not been correctly under¬ 
stood. There have been religious movements in India, as 
well as creations of political states, like Buddhism and the 
Maurya empire; but the combination of the two in the rise 
of the Maratha nationality was more integral and powerful 
than any that transpired before. Vet it was not a political 
movement intended for the propagation of Hindu religion; 
Tather was it an upsurge of a virile people in defence of their 
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own way of living : the Marathas called it Svardjya and 
Mahardftra Dharma. Its best and greatest exponents were 
Sivaji and Ramdas. Whatever the degree of their mutual 
acquaintance or intimacy, they were together the true prot¬ 
agonists of all that the Marat ha movement stood for. 

It is absurd to characterise the Maratha adventure as an 
attempt to establish a communal empire. Once the safety 
and integrity of Mahara^ra Dharma was secured, it ceased 
to be merely or even mainly religious. It tended to become 
more and more political, but the original impulse indubitably 
came from religion. The equality of opportunity afforded to 
men of merit drawn from all castes and grades of society, 
including the Muslims, demonstrated the broad basis on which 
the Maratha State in its prestine form was founded. Its later 
deterioration ought not to prejudice our judgment about its 
original character, which alone concerns us here. 

A recent writer has attempted to make out a case for the 
economic interpretation of Maratha history.* He has tried 
to show that Sivaji was the leader of the down-trodden peas¬ 
ants of Mahara?tra against the dominating landlord class. In 
this class-war it was a matter of historical accident that the 
majority of the exploited class happened to be Hindus. There 
were Hindu Desmukhs and watanddrs who were as much 
opposed to SivajI as the Muslim rulers themselves. It was a 
war of the exploited against the exploiters. However, even 
he does not deny that there were other factors also at work 
m the milieu : he only wants to emphasise that the economic 
incentive was an equally potent force which served to drive 
the masses into effective action. While there is room for spe¬ 
cial interpretations, the nearest approximation to historical 
truth must necessarily be the total view based upon such 
sociological data as might be available. This difficult task 
must be reserved for a special volume. 

Finally, whatsoever the forces at work—and they were 
various; and whosoever the personalities—and they were 
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numerous—parlicipatinp in the historical process; the luta l 
acljtovcnwm—the building up of a rich' dynamic and creative 
r( . w order out of an inert, spindesa anil chaotic mass of scat- 
imd ignorant supine jc^iIk a metamorphosie, the like "f 
which had never been witnessed in India befure. certainly 
merit's the closest, dispawttmaie and respectful study at the 
hands of historians. Nothing more and nothing less has bum 
attempted here 
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64, Jf/ra SMrai, \k 37 39 

06. Of. Vcnna. A/. M* pp, iM^SO. 

6d fjWuef,, pp. .3031 . £. K. Xytneniy bEarodi Lecture^ pp. 173. 
67. Vuttiia, A/. X. pp. 334ft 

K. F. i Jfri&50). pp 2 $hS . Cf, S. K- Aiyarnfix, Banxfa 
pp. 474?. 

69. SartaTp H *ww vf Skrv&fft pp. 17-19. 

"i>, Vercm. Ajukwmmod Nant&. pp. 35 7 
V- [but,, pp. 48.9 A'ra MwvJ, xli. 1M7 CJ. Dr. S K 

Aiyaniv, up ril., p. 60 . The dale * 1616 ) Kive-n hy the in* :* y,a[ 
** his reference to d Y*fhopanl Shunx' axe obvlaudy tTronmis 

78. Fur a fuller accviinr of the p*m. ployed by Tlnimala r*ad 
3^- £ Aiy-ur. Afl.vuij c-/ Afdrfiiriz. pp, I ]Q 49. and Jesuit records in 
*&*&* PP 36-1-69. SoritHr, np. rit.< p. 21. 

TS and 74. Venn* M . X. p. 52 ■ R. S Aiyar, ejO. aY, pp. : 
Soritar, mV, 

75- Veona, A/ A . pp. 52-3, Cl. f/. xii fur other* u^'Vhii d 
v.- rtH llit* arrive 

76 Saritnr. cf>. nL t pp, 223 ; SAfouji. pp. 36-38 ; MmUiti farwir 
XI.VI, p. 12, Q, Di4ia!b£ir, i n'/tf vq/w^tp 0«n. Fof, pp. IS), 12^23 

77. Sorhar. a/ 8to cap, p. 23, 

78. Venrtn, ft f, .V H p, g[), 

79. Sjrkar. op. rtf,, p, 25, 

80. fjfarrtiN-f -Sr/ltj/iji, pp. 327-89. Vcrmi A/. X, pp. 52-3. 'Jlie 

hill «f Cipji i* thu* described hy the Jesuit-. ■ 'The fortress protect- 
I’d by iEv Iidvonuyfooiii ptMiikm. wnq U-,hk-i duk-nded by ifood hurii- 
fidtwBi furnirtheti with a Rtronp artillery iind by n eumriulA ;srmy 
pRndKiOfird for a ansidmible ume; h muM ncojrtthiltiy defy all the 
efifonij of the hi*Jf ^-c Blii lopo diFa^rti'meri^ and rjivi^mi^ ^-pnnit 
up an>w£ ihest im-n ithe be^teged) <* divenutiod in nactciTvality mid 
manners. \ revolt bmhe emu - in the midM. of lilt jjtntraJ conhasoiV 
ilif 1 4 thu dtadet wtrv tfuown open to the atony w-Ih? nj hnJ 

into Et and delivered the town, Ihn rirhe^i in all eIi™ countries Ip 

pdlaije. Thds hmiy wai immense, eon*E*tine of sjU^r. psdd, potriH. 
and prrnouA iir-n^ of mwtiinable value, R S. Aiyar, f«Y , p. 266 

SI, Sfttixr, up* err., p. 31 


NOIES ANP FEFEHENOi* 


3H 


82. p. 2.1 

S 3 , firfef.. p, 24 : Verna, M- A'., pp. 55-6- 

H4, Marfcar. i; ft. 0- Vff. pp. 362-64, “ Ths! pr^cnl i* 

jVi ptaL imporUincv ^ ihmwing coninnjwniry lai;bii. vti die *tfi viiii* 
ol Dydajl K*md-dev and fili'tng Uu- csocl dnt<£f of l ho MarUfaJ 
uajuL‘iljoji of Konkina fSlmhapir^> airad rupture with 

Blj£pfir, H — ibid,, p. 

R.1. Shiiwji Smtvtnir, pp £7. The date uj SIlujj ‘s n k-ii--- CtVfn 
therein is 15 fyntfo. 1571 Vtodh* = In May !64fr For a full 
tftKUnMon qI tJie mu*** of ShSliji'* hftv*l mid read Ba3- 

kitshnrt, Skk-aji f p i.. pp. 127-35. 

So. Sarkar, ftpw*r a/ 5Afra/i, P- 56. 

87. £\ LlGS0>S5) P srnv. 

Sii, SltLimiif, AfirfJter fiMpm:. pp. 173 73 

£0. R'wurEenca.iv Skivaji. p. 33 

00-91. R. St MyuT r */>- cii« PP 25B-67- 

VC, Cilcd by S. K Alyinffzr. P 57. 

03 . R S. Aiyar. g/>. rfr,. pp- 360-70. 

04 HalknAhnu. **p r rit. m p. IU, 

05 E. f, (166154). p. Ill* —Jan. 27 P 16S& . 

06. Ibid. (1661-61), p. 174. 

07. R. S. Ahur, op. ril.. p. 267, Also f»d ihid pp. 160461 
und 2li9-?7. 

m. Cl tartar. Hwt'r *t Shite ji n p* 36. ft- S. Aiyar. op til, 
p 272. 

00. i&W M p £79- 

100. ibid., p. 276. 

101 M". r p. 272; Sartai, rtl» p 23. 

103. SAint/f Sflupfflff* 

iai £’. f. <1666*59). PfX 243-51 H*vin*lmi IP d. 10 Dec, 
,1663 : Hilkrishnli. 0*>- rd., p. 155- 

,104. Di 14 * JfctfUlflr, 1661. p. J2S ‘16 May 1563 *. 

UJ6. Btilkriwhna, i>£. fit.. p. 156 , pp, 151 
106. H F (,1661-64) p. 342 Balkriilma, t iu P 

|07 sVj fl Cun/rtf SSfrrj™, )V h p, 2L 

m ftalfcrishna. I, i. p. 157 ; S Alyt^ar. 5-?^ ^ r ' u "’ 3 - 
p. 57 

Ch. IV—THE INSPIRATION 

^ as wr vn^ < spfl 1 

*rn ^ ^30 i spwn n 

qnn | jpr i 5113 i 

fjhir rwr fEl^ H°r i % ij 
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2. 4 Abode of Infidelity ’ to be converted into ' Abode of Islam/ 

3. Belvalkar and Ranade. Mysticism in Maharashtra, p. 31. 

4. Ibid., pp. 19-20. 

5. Raj wade. Itihasachi Sddhane. vol. VIII. p. 46. 

6. The Mahanubhavic conceits are like the conceits of the early 


Elizabethan writers, and we may say that Jnanadeva stands to the 
Mahanubhavas just in the same relation in which Shakespeare stood 
to the early Elizabethans.’*—B. & R., op. cit., p. 27. 

7. Paramdmrta XIV, 18 and 25. 

8. B. & R., op. cit., pp. 52 fT. 

9. *4 $rrc*r§r %nr arorc i jot 51 rOTfc 1 

35R 3^ 3cT I JTTOTI9 I %^5T 7T?T{ I 

jft 9PR II -»Tl«ll 3<JR %?5r I 

»ot gro 1 jfar 1 

^rll *T fed ®FT^f II 

10. B. & R. op. cit.. p. 138. 

11. Ibid., p. 168. 

12. 3TIJ?r BPT355 OT I ^ ♦TOTRT R# II 

ffNkn I JM JR55 31Rgnt II 

43. See Macnicol. Psalms of the Maratha Saints, pp. 12-13. 

14. B. & R„ op. cit.. pp. 183-191. 

15. Ibid. 

16. Abhanga 94. 

17. Abhanga 95. 

18. Abhanga, 102. 

19. Abhanga 106. 

20. Abhanga 115. 

Abhanga 140. 

Psalms of the Maratha Saints , Introd. 22, 26. 

Ibid., p. 12. 

Abhangas 1-2. 

Abhanga 5. 

Abhanga 5. 

Abhanga 11. 

Abhanga 3. 

W. B. Patwardhan quoted by B. & R.. op. cit.. p. 209. 


30. Ri«ft %3t i snf?r a# %Nrg*fr frrar i 

aratff jjt 3TfvuTH gar i wr ?nr u 










Mms AM* IffirSRENilS- 

snrii i ^ i 

fj 1 qtqsrfg fi«sr * mx*\ u 

=H¥t WRTftffM i w S*n*>, 

5iT w»ft m3 i «*rr wit *STito #f it 

HBfi Rf# Wfl #fl#t * W* 1 # [ R* rt f *H# II 

HI, EbNtik. PI> 255-5S. Cf. R. A H„ op, rtf , pp 2M-3?. 

32. Abtrt, ibid 

33. Ptalmt <>] ike Mataiha Saint*, pp. 1^-10. 

31. Tukartim, pp X-sL 

35. !bu*. 

3t. IM. 

37, _\frlvi>t£a USB 
3H Abba iff a 1*^1 
3£, S,^. 

4fK j4How^i STiH^. 

41. 4M4«W 3!mi. 

42. ,llii«AljM 1445* 

43. I585h 
Li. jlfrfontfi? 2012. 

(5. Abhunga 176. 

46. JtMtaflfP 23L 

47 , wp amw# agm i wra^ " 

JJ5 tfc|lV *pl*J I T* ?T^T (l 

^rn t?€ *3^ 1 **“* 11 

g am# i ik*iW n 

ipfllft am# i w =** » 

«r?t X airas1 wi *i# « 

4B, a A- R.. o#’. o' > PP- 

49, 7£rti/,, pp. 368-IW. 

50, /fcid., p. *22. 

5L f&SS £** 3^* I *f*tf 

*? < fn 3J*» 1 *1*^ It 
Ddsidiaiih XVIII, 12. 

S*it 3f(i? VlfAm^i i Mro 3®^ M^rrfr . 

<reg Grcit qisp-Hi I m ^ m Ibid.. 9. 

52. Aliadilm uHa-bliKcmiii, 27-42, 

. 53* Ibid.. 



MAltfptA Ulsrxoftv 

^ mftt# S !|JP PTTT 3IE I 

ft* artist i vfjf JfelT II 

stot r Birger >rf 

^IT'S'fNI It , ^^ r ilWI ^ ■NtC^ o| I W fan? 

Wf > ^FF^T TO# < kWfjj^ JJ 
55. !T5?T sfR fl3* (fcff I UHI mnfqtft % OT l| 4 % II 

ifi% i It rr^ $l?fr i 
wft $?. i sits Tifts 3^*51 i 
VHJllfm fefe r uft ntt cfarT tz i 

’TWWf ’fiRrft I tiR'-i'i 333 fFTTCtW II 
mw* * iM *rm*i i ^t?fr 
3|#I *T(Trt % I sfnHi T^rji p 
wmrf i ajiarftqwr $sqfcfr n 

^MsU|d+HI JT^r | 

^TET?T gfcft n*3t I JTIT Yfel ^?rr 
tf*T I ^Slrft 3TSTT % g*rS m& It 
C fTt, % W»* p \cM ). 

R«Pii s. l», I'aiLtW, \fahaia})Taca Si»istrtit,n Iliti/Ifii, p. 160. 

S6. sriH fFT* TURT I SW ’Tl^ ^T55tt | .jiftqj;: 

3 tjr i ^ifr 5 ^ h » u *?tF?i fnft^j 
*ppi 4^ir i 3*t ^T^n i 3tr *TKat 

I WR TT |j i II a&ttbadh XVUJ, 6. 

:u. ffUi' oj Hit .VwifUij Pmi'fr. jip, 10 -] |. 

5S. Btuiita Vi jay a. Ui\ 

53. ibid.. 239 245. 

60-&I. Pp. 12$fl r 

55. Vij, Ct>m. To/., pp. 122 23. 

Ch. V- TItK GRAND STRATEGIST 
l- F. K Surat VdL hi. p. Mfe—«f 26 June U&| 

2 Shitvji mJ fhs Tim* h p. 20 tl Cl, f> V, Aptc. &Sriiji* 
ImatMfintun ^ Vhidk* Rninm Vfttira, Sfpt 1fB7 r 

3. Hrj.d p r L18 a.ftd ftlCvittL ruHrs bdow For a brits state- 
niwil rtid Har Btla* Sarri.i, AVs/j # Siskin Rajfwl : a mpp *if 








NOTES aNP HKKLkiiNCFH 

*m. 1-w f —" 

unfitly nl Sivfijl in eh. H of hia $*n-w Ik* C'*- J - '•• W-- 

4 . Tho ttat* of Sviji* 1^ ■»*«* b >' ^ “ **"» lHt 
new .. 

M For Lhi! CBHt^™y «« ** oW Brtl ■"» <** 

, h " ,* h Xoril 1627 and 19 Feb. 1630) rtad U ' A P tc 111 i,,ff 

cUn lSS‘'SdJE 

ta&'ltVSK in. £e' 

Starn*. pp. s*-U0 (MmW* ” dw4) 

7, St* ftOto 3 above. _ ■ ■ 

R For an acCMUit of Sivsnen nad C, G. (kkgate. - ' 

m*h, t pp. ■ ►»■ «■»• (Poon * t ’ * x E,M 

<* (..mm UulT, fflif- <>' J*r UffJrrurffB* I. p.*‘- 

lo. .Vmrdinc to Odlm» th, ^<££5? 

,*4.%. 27). CT. n’anjurp hncnpt^. P- h - G™ 1 Dl,fF ^ " 
PP- Sft“J - 

ll 4 Built rlshna. SW‘'0;f. U P- 144, 

I? 16 sankfir writes ” Jt U a fair inference from the kmum tacts 

W^WM=~r=«r£ 

his ?#&**¥ km! hi* {Skiifp- p* -■ d * . 

»“A 1 'SS « 

M -i.h 1.0 M- - ■» J» 1 

vieomii^ livtofl Surtax wifcrenri' nrjtouhnjt her l>~> I™ p 

STJL r«id ». mi.ht hM-" = : i ; t , --s 

^wrr beautiful" *en* tfl l* SarkflM o«n cmtn-lhjiim.ii^ Sn* 
and hi? mother we at Banplom um.1 *e 

aLwdint to Sabhisad. it he h"<* htvn nrglrawl h, hi in u . 
fS ho need -K-r have s»vHl htf liule fhner ft* th. nrka-i- °f 

hM^r «i* ntok-na ****« >* ijl lht f 1 ' 

^TSuiatkn Of sutuir-v of SWtop au,iua, t^ 

Jiji m and «»jh Cf S«t AVo ^^ 4 " 5 ' 

'Snidwalt iMtoiftt 1 P- * : tnd S " ° X ‘ 
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17. Sarkar. Shivaji, p. 37. Randulla Khan who died in 1643' 
could not have been the cause of Shahji’s release in 1649 ! Set 
P. S. S. 488 and Kincaid, I, p. 143. 

18. Read pp. 79-80 ante. 

19. Sabhasad. pp. 3 and 164. Cf. Grant Duff, op. cit.. 97 and; 
102. The traditional view of Dadaji. recorded by Grant Duff, the 
editor (S. M. Edwards) notes, may have to be modified in the light 
of further research. 

20. Sabhasad. p. 4. The 12 Mavajs referred to by Sabhasad 
were i. Rohidkhor, ii. Velvand, iii. Muse, iv. Muthe, v. Jor. vi. 
Kanad. vii. Sivthar, viii. Murum, ix. Paud, x. Gunjan. xi. 
Bhor, and xii. Pavan. Sen, Siva Chhatrapati pp. 3-4 ; cf. Sarkar. 
Shivaji. pp. 24-30. 

21. Sarkar, House of Shivaji. pp. 85-6. 

22. See note 18 above. 

23. Verma, M. N.. pp. 36-7 ; Cf. Basatin-e-Salatbi , pp. 328-29. 
The country which had nothing but idol-worship and infidelity for 

centuries was illumined with the light of Islam through the endeavours 
and good-wishes of the King .. Mosques were erected in the cities 
which were full of temples and preachers and criers were appointed: 
in order to propagate Islam.’ 

24. See p. 61 and note 29 Ch. Ill above for the murder of the 
Jadhavas. Kheloji Bhonsle is referred to by Sarkar as Sivaji’s 
grand uncle. Shivaji. p. 31. For an account of Bajaji Nimbalkar. 
see Shivaji Souvenir, Marathi section, pp. 165-86. 

25. sir a Bharat, xviii, 52-54 ; V. 6. Bendrev, Dandaniti. p. 63. 

26. Watters* Yuan Chtvang. ii, p. 239. 

27. Hist, of the Mar. I, p. 103. 

28. Ibid. 

29. Sarkar. Shivaji. pp. 25-6. 

30-31. For the importance of the part played by geography in* 
the rise of the Maratha power read Sivafi Nibandhdvali , pp. 330-33. 
The Adnd-patra states : 

(wh src w 5*11 re ihr jt? jguRt ny-iH 
Jj®, re ste ^fprr, n? 

See S. N. Banhatti v article in Rdntdiis and Rdtndditi, Vol. 50, pp. 

375ff; also read Shiiaji Souvenir, pp. -18-94 (Marathi section). 

32. See note 20 above. 

33-35. Sambhaji Mohite was a brother of Tuka Bai the second 
wife of ShahjI. Balkrishna. Shivaji, I, ii., pp. 25-6. 

36. Sarkar. op. cit.. pp. 39-40. 

37. Sharma. Mughal Empire, pp. 90-93 : 138. 
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38. Ibid., pp. 285-86. Cf. Smith, Akbar. p. 287. 

39. Balkrishna, op. cit., pp. 24-5. 

40. Siva Bharat, Chs. XII-XV ; Rawlinson, Source Bk. of Mar. 
Hist., pp. 13-19. Cf. Balkrishna. op. cit.. pp. 27-8. 

41. Sarkar, op. cit., p. 44. 

42. Ibid „ pp. 42-43. 

43. Ibid., p. 43. 

44-46. The relevant passage in Sabhasad is reproduced in full 
here for reference : 


gft. aP 4«K< RT mrt f3irc ^ ^ 

apf^cf. "JIAKiS. 

“ . 4,^14 3jrff fiRiffrT <Ij*J RP=IR -nff. r^H 3 PPi^*I ^ 
^ #btih 7{ frr. gisf Rinrat *<w< 

fr ^ ^ ^** 1 3n ^ 

srsft^F gt rbp “ arm 

snsf a#, aii% ” ^ *RP 'rc^- 

3qft f^rW? pto wwiw® 

ai a i <4 .f ( t %®*>i an®. Pr? aiw Rf|% 5 ^ 

API# 5t% az ^r®t. 3m®. 5WI <nf5T ^RT * 

i%qfaRRT $ 3 Rt% SWIrfalf *IT3P* 3PI 

5 m®t rPP giRsS. ^rara ^ «Pw • 

ar§ iP ^ toP, *rf3rcrc% Aim 3n%. irai *mm sns* 

*r %®t. Ira %?&• spipp 

«Kifa® T. ^oiiifRif JOTf? *rra m 1 ? airni ^h?5Pi 

|Pt > %«r sr® v P=f iri|®r. ?itr jhR^iGmi ti^ 3 «p ^ 

3fiop g*n®t 5IT5TT HfP^R <lRwrai ?P T PP 5® IIRRW 

TR^oira TRffT, ®Rp, tpjcff ^Nl&H 

=sppft qff flUfrUU l fe $ 2 I%% *R =3133* 

%Bf. 


47. Sarkar, op. cit., p. 43. Cf. Rawlmson, Source Bk., pp. 54-5. 
48-49. Ibid., p. 44. Cf. 91 Kolmi Bakhar. para. 29. B B 
Misra “The Incident of Javli" in the Journ of Ind. Hist. (Apr. 
1936). pp. 54-70; S. N. Sen. Sordesor Com. YoL pp. 197-^1 . C.V. 
Yaidya, Shivaji. PP- 64-71 ; and Balkrishna. op. crt. pp. 31-39. 
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50. Shivaji Souvenir, p. 7. This finds remarkable confirmation 
ir* contemporary letters: P. S. S. 553, 557 (June-July 1649). 

51. Shivaji Souvenir , p. 52. 

52-53. Hawlinson, Source Bk., pp. 55-57. 

54. Rawlinson, Source Bk.. p. 56 ; Baikrishna, op. cit.. p. 32: 
Siva Bharat. xviii. 8-9. 

55-57. P. S. S» 557, 615, 627. Baikrishna, op. cit., p, 33. Misra. 
/. /. H., April 193-6, pp. 64-7. The rebellion of Hanmant Rao is 
referred to by Subhasad and the Jed he Karina, as well as, in P. 

S. 561 and 567. 

58-59. Sarkar. op. cit., p. 43. Cf. Misra, op. cit.. pp. 64-65 ; 
Hawlinson, op. cit., p. 56. 

60-62. Texts cited (Sen and Sane). 

63. Sarkar. op. cit., p. 33. 

64. Ibid., 45-47. 

65-66. Ibid., 51-54. Cf. Rawlinson, op. cit., p. 60; P. S. S .„ 
739. 

67-68. Shivaji Souvenir, pp. 52-3 ; Sarkar, op. cit., p. 56 ; Pis- 
surlencar, Shivaji, p. 4. 

69. Sarkar, op. cit., p. 56. Mahuli referred to here (my friend 
Prof. Oturkar points out to me) is in the Thana Dist.. not that in 
Satara Dist. 

70. Shivaji Souvenir, pp. 53-6. 

71. Sarkar. op. cit., p. 73. 

72. Sabhasad ; Sen, Siva Chhatrapati, p. 9. 

73. E. F. R. V, i, p. 3 ; Sarkar, op. cit., p. 60. 

74. Ibid., p. 63. 

75-76. Cf. Ibid., p. 68. Baikrishna. op. cit., pp. 49-58. 

77. Sarkar, op. cit., pp. 75-77, particularly n. on p. 77. Bal- 
krishna, op. cit., pp. 53-54, p. 58. 

78. Parasnls MS. letter no. 5 ; Sarkar. op. cit., p. 49. Sabhasad : 
Sen, op. cit., p. 4. 

79. Sarkar, op. cit., pp. 34. 81. 

80. Ibid., p. 88. 

81. F. R. Surat Vol. 103 ; E. F. vol. 1661-64, p. 236-Baikrishna. 

°t* cit - PP- 80 ff- For career of £//d 'ista Khan, ibid., p. 76. 

82-83. F. R. Surat, 86 : to Karwar and to Co. 

84. D. R. pp. 543-45 ; Baikrishna op. cit., p. 92. 

85. D. R., p. 455 (20 July 1663). 

86 . Sabhasad ; Sen, op. cit., pp. 8-9. 

-J.' diplomacy and the desperate efforts to tackle 

$i v aji through the Desais of Sawantwadi and the Portuguese read 
Baikrishna, op. cit., pp. 96-7. 
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88. Thomas Browne, Vol. I, pp. 426-37: Balkrishna. op. cit., 

pp. 210-.11. 

89-90. Ibid., pp. 230-31 ; also pp. 210-11. 

91. Ibid., pp. 213-21. 

92. Ibid., p. 232. . ^ __ 

93 E D. VII, pp. 88-89 : Sharma. Mughal Empire, pp. 792-93. 

94. Br. Museum Sloane MSS. No. 1861. I. A., Dec. 1921. Bal¬ 
krishna, op. cit., p. 220. 

95. Ibid., pp. 226-27 ; Thevenot, III. ch.xvii. 

96. Sen. Foreign Bibliographies of Shivaji. pp. 73-6. 

97. Balkrishna, op. cit., p. 232. 

98-100. J. C. De, Indian Culture, VI-VII, articles on the Surat 
raids. 

101. Sen, Foreign Biographies, pp. 360-62. 

102. Ibid., pp. 73 ff ; cf. other foreign accounts in Balkrishna. 

Shivaji, I, ii, pp. 190 ff. 

103. Ibid., pp. 79-80. 

104. The Dutch losses amounted to f. 20.000 (£1,700). ibid 
pp. 371-72. It is obvious that the compensation granted was not 
uniform in all cases. 

105. Shivaji, pp. 178-79. 

106. Ibid., p. 103. 

107. Ibid., pp. 106-07. 

108. Sen, op. cit., pp. 82-84 ; 40, 49. 

,109. Sarkar, op. cit., p. 125. 

110. Ibid., pp. 121-22. 

111. Ibid., p. 131. 

112-113. E. D. VII, pp. 272-75. 

1,14-115. Sarkar. House of Shivaji. 143. 

116. Ibid., pp. 129-47. 

117-118. Ibid., pp. 130-31. 

119. Shivaji and His Times, p. 158. 


Ch. VI—THE CHHATRAPATI 

1 . The crown quotation is from Nischalapuri who was j 
T antric who brought about a second coronation ceremony of Sivaji 
in accordance with his cult, after the Vedic rites had already been 
performed His work entitled Sri Siva-rajyobhiseka-kalpataru has 
been edited by D. V. Apte ( B. I. S. M. Quarterly. Vol. X. ,1-March- 
June 1929). See V. S. Benarey, Dandaniti. p. 66 and p. 34, n. 57. 

2. Sarkar. Shivaji, p. 141. 

3. Ibid., pp. 130-31 ; House of Shivaji, pp. 124-27. 

4. Sarkar, Shivaji, p. 134. . 
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5. > p r 137. 

6. JArtt. p. 160 

7. Fdrmtik MS. letter NVj II. 

K-9. (Sftii'ffjTi SflUlwufr, fr 16, 

1C £. F„ Sunil veil. 105 ; JfiGft-69, p. 

II. Sen, £iV<i pp. 72-7,1. 

12 Aninrtlj, HMtds it/ //jf .1 ftrr iit p„ 55. 

13. Sen, rip. ( j/. s p, 7Jj_ 

ii. sjwmA p. isa 

13. i/ri'is?,, p„ 167. 

16. E. F. I6GM9, pp. 256 37 2a Jan. 1670. CX Sharnw. 
Mujittii t'wpitf . jip. 523-39 k>r Aumiigielj s reJigiotr?!, piltcy 

17. Sarttar. at., ,166-67. 

!& Siirkar. Auwfitzih, 111, pp, .119-30, 

19 E. D. VII, pp, m 65, 

20, /ftirf.. p, 393; Sartor. *?/-, crf T| pp, 31 fi. .123. 

21- /W. h j>. 166 

32. Shanna, A/jufAdf Ejwpfir, p. ,l2p P 

33, Sartor, #«>*/* <?/ SifrYff/i, pp 98-100. 

2-S Sartor. SAOap. pp. 17(1-73. Ct. Mamim, JL pp. h$Z4j“7. 

F #L Surat, vd, m pL ii r Cl. ZU-Zll, Bosbay, 5 *Vpr. 1670, 

25. f . j*f.. Bombay, vot J9 r p. 27 f Surat ia Bcrmhayii 

26. CmxtisiiitHS. Surat, 16 Mar. 1670, and Swaflv Marin!, 

2 ntt. 1670. 

2T r Sditkstr, SArra/r, p. 17ft 

2S. BnJtri^intt, «/p. cr/, I, ii p p, 328 

29. /ftJd,. pp. 33241. 

30. tt. t\ 35L5» 20 N^. 1670. 

31. Sabhiuad. (55. Cf, Sorkar, ai r pp. 180 82 
32 S3. /Wrf M p. IR9. 

ui-146. SabhaMtd, 75-76, EngUMi rrartk cwiJtrm th\* vletwy, 
thAiifih the Persian rtccrd.* ore silent ,ik[ il a C. 3633, Sural 
iii CP.. 6 April 1672. 

37. Siirai; vnf. 3, (]. 25-Sunil Lonst, 26 Oft I67X 
38- Saricar. op. dt. r pp, 

39. Bombay to Stsr*i. Get. 1673; BkJkriMan, op, rit., m, 343- 
34-1 

ia f. .fir,. Sunit, m. 

■H- Sabhus&d r 7E* : Jrdhe Stikaruli given (lie dnlt 

12 E. I>, VII, p. 2BB 

13. BaEkri^hna. c?/>. pp. 4 ^- . 

14 SabJiiLsad : Sen. AVa CA^ro/w// P pp. 11.1-19, 

43 Sen, Fouitif Riafrapkier, pp. 45545J. 

16 ibid., pp. 461 63 O. C. vd, 35, No. 3965 
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47. mzrajihir^ pp, 4fc7-6& 

Tmi *rh in India, |jpL £@$*64. 

\ih Dutch KitVtrfi. XXXFV, Xu, $4I S 13- UfcL Ii574. 

fhid. Thr- tnnirimanj riiganfinp tint rilmdisJic dAUiiU 
,h i ill*- 1 coronation me c.-t ^ondiii) iriEcnstf. Tin 1 poliiirai imiavri- 
^ncu- o( the ceremony has brought ml jn the tort. IP, IBL 
1, 2/ Fur read dh u*cja.\ 

53. miznrm* w \ to *m tfiFit m g*i h 
*j\ TRT f&U :j ft £?^Wl IFft 4-WWf STfi^T ^ 

* ?r>7T f %vsMhir ? Bjrrft #-&* ^ t 

*T S^JfT Wl Jfir-rl fTCI *1^1 an-fr W %1T f 

*r srf?TTf^mT^ ^ ste anar *ftr5t, Its qrfrw 

^4w4TSPO®i an% &PT?TT lii# Wf itm? 

l>i^F ^ uild'ns ^TtipT ■&!£ 1 ]-£rf^ ^Tiff# 

%rt ferrfer fcSL *FPf 

^fwjHi ¥tjpt stm ^njrar. >m tfr pitfrs^ *tw% sra 
*M €infR w <nrt fesfl itrofin ^ ^ 

iRiwT *?*.*,■■, *5) *ft w«i<i cr?nwT^ rh? 

ains."i g^r snj 3Hifr *74 ^fli Tr-T WfW’nfl! .’fm^i 
FTO JJWfffiT ’flift T£?T IPT TT^rTT 

(TEnPT 3TTf^ WJ r-fiai*.-i gi?r ;il^[ i /fi’i T jj<;ticF ^ 

jth sfriri Haw ini% m* f *$* gTi'JfFrws :^jrW stct 
*T fT«f sVr ^ppt fif nr?iiW) sn^ 3n%?i it ^ swrgjra g ^ 
3^Ft a^ mm wwmSt nttu mi m sn sn-fw 
Jifaf-K 3Rj5 i^i'F sT^rigs an>T^T sn^uflr ^ifi ir^'ir 
iFsng^r m z ^Fri^f wfpr mrtm fir iiHHj r*«M 
gft vi^-t 3JTRT eRWr ’ifJ 'iI p*(* View'll. ^ siirOcr 'Sllft wi 
«tr 4 t TTT h»t Hi*4i<n, sft #ft |qg?ft^ 5*^ ^TFfrr miefl 
fi& *?* qfas ?ifi snrfaja RFft setter 

?n^n^r wf ^ ^i^v« w ^ Rf^r 
srcnrmr f>n^T ^ r kr)-it ^?N ffflw ^t«w 

Sljjrt. f;?It itvfif *1 3in^. ^tl Tf fFTi? rip %tft 

^fr ¥>Pl TtWfr^ 5 RI'T1 RR S^IW flC'Ptnf 
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mah.VfkA hlstorv 

- TW rt (X. S. Thackercy* ^VrlpMiuiy^j-jj .SSk/wwffl /jV 

W 1>l-a>. Rumbay, 181&] 

54, Si l S twtfc 19 bLhiVL. 

CIl vn THE PATRIMONY 

L Vyuiikyji wm Lhe sun *jA TiikS Kill j\Euhiu- i ha* ^k -ond ^ ik- 
(;■£ Shallji. Sivaji burn ul iiju lists lvna elder in j^ear-i .it *i'M at b> 
ihts .-^nEurity r tl lii> mother it - the firdt wiic l>i ShfififL 

2. Until ihfi subjugation of Karat; jik by SinljT in 1677 Vyiuv 
Mi- not wiEjr tedmitally, buL bIsq by penmjf choice and bcfctuttkm, 
preferred liisi tuburdiimiign to BljiipCir. Read texi p Jftft « fl fi-. 

3 Rswlinsttfi. Strum' Bk. $} M$r. ffiil.. pp_ 129.31 ; Hri I kr£-1 n ui 
Op. ri7. P pp 2RI flu, 

4. Sen, 'fiurijii pp, 303-04. 

5. Sun, tfira CAAftfro/rtfi. pp. 231-33, 

6. Sarkur. SAiVer/i, pp. 285-86. 

7. Svti. tip. cti.. pp. 1 19-20. 

K. Sarfcu. op. rr/ Ph p, fta>. 

9. IUJ„ pp, £9f-<&, 

1U Haikn^ma. op. rrl.. pp, 281-84. 

Ur 3ct‘ R. S. Aiyar, Kayaks uj \£wlt*nr, p. 38£J ; 1m Miifim dv 
M$4 %ntv iii, p. 273. 

If, Bnlhrlthna. e£. erh* pp. 227-28 

J3. Oflcft JfrtfrtffT. p. 319—2 Qtt. 1577 

11 Ft $l r Gtwgc. vpL 13, p. 42 (24 Aujf. 16771. 

IS. I f a MhiittH du Matin??. iii. p, 27J. 

15. Sen, F&trijtn Bfa$t#pkirj. p. 317, 

17. F. R* Sunil veil. ,107, pi ij. IL 24. 

13. La Mbutni du Mruian iii, p, 271. 

1$. /frr^ pp. 2S1-B2. 

SIX Ft. St, G^tgt JbmA, yoL 27. pp 17 38 i |h July 1577) 

21. t.a .V/isix^w tfu Mcdmt, iii, p. 273. 

22. ft, St. iitrti£t, {tiaiy mid Comiittatfrtn. fib f ,157^79 1 p. 57. 
23 Dtipji Rr&UUt, 28 Au*. : l$7b. p. I5S ; 10 Nov 1678, p. 542 

24. -Ld l/iMirtn ^ A/dim 1 , jii. p. 241*. 

2a. Sen, Siva Ckhatrapnli p. 129, 

25. tM„ pp. 232-36; CL Halkri-Jinn, vf*. lit., pp. 236-239 

27. H Quy't Report to ifit Co. dated Bombay 15 Juu nSTss — 
o t 4^4 

23. Sabhitad, 90. 

29. EnETi^li trad Cwwttaiiom 1578 pp, 105-05. Cf, 

Sflriotr. Sfijf ajx. pp 3J^t- 9. 

pjx 355-G7 n (I91f edL) 
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31. Sarfuyv SWvojb' (3929 etU. p m 
33 , fbid+, pp 2&kB7. 

33. p 309 

31, Ibid., pp. 311-13 and 312 ft. 

35. fbi4„ pp. 303-9. 

36. Dath fa unit ! . 3 On 1677. p, 319. 

37. Cited by Swi, Simfi XibanJljdvoii. £ iEnn, Section L 

pp. 

36, Ft. St, Gmne fa wdi, 1672-78 jip. U243 
39 . % 3 » June 1677. p, US. 

■fit I This nrf. no r is criQfltfmidy printed in Lhi? Leal n- '30. 7Wd- 

VnL 27, p. 281—19 Jmiw 1677, 

U, 0. C. 4366 ; Sen, Fvrriftn AflfraAAfefc pp. 172-74. 

12 ft. S. Aiyan MffjwrJb *t A to, PP 3 "6-77 -d. noli? by Dr. 

S. K- Atyaiiflir. Cf. E. / 5 V IJaarj 1 ., 1937, No. 63. pp 136 D 

Ch. VIII—THE SEA FftOXT 

j, SahMpd <S 5 ^ 6 j aL-i «4t<* that Sfrfiji protected and pro 
pefljF maintained these who aecepEed his KauE.' 

2. E. 3 . rad my £>rpif*. pp. 110418, 6fV(45II and 8n3- 

K30 depicting the refer friu with The Europeans, 

3 r JtmjS rsi inland; in -13 mitt* it of Badboy. I ruin u* die r. on 
linr mainland air Panda and Mafepun on opposite sides of the Kfiji 
ppri ™.4£, TV-* thaw places were «f very pfflat commercial and 
gimfegk v^Jsw. 34 will be clear from their history dtalt with in the 
ItiL Rfcflri B. K, Htransk fnnfau SmH*iti*hu:* Tubas for a fullci 
iiardum : E. D. 111 . p. 256. 

4. f. fa, Surat vg|, 83, Uitrif vt*d Memorial Hairy. 21 May 
3674, 

5. The Siddk hems; Ahynkniatt-. WiTV a* much fuccipHM i n ■ lli( 
PtatujpicM.-, Fnwb, Dutch and the Exqlish- Their Attitude toward 
9ev5j 7 more persistently hostile. 

6- p, i a ***** 

7. Ptautlcnar, £*iVo/t, p. 4, 

B. Sunt, vd. 86- Sunil to Co,. 25 Nov. 1554. 

Fryer. Fra**fr II, p, 66, 

9 , I?Lud SIi^^hUcqM art on the Eaytntr expcrfiitofi in the £fm : 
ifr/fii af ttn Dtrran Cvlltft' Pejf-fr*fiiflh j fanmett TmtiiuU vat 
rv No. 3. pp 135 141, 

in II. Set- tc*E pp. 21} 12 ante. 

12 Hubti ^ sacked sn L66J-5 and Lb73. F- fa Sunn vd, 35. 
p 102 2S June 1654, Surat to Lanvin ^pud.^ ol ’ that man pj our 
CapL-rar factor-, ueVrai we cell and buy moH of llu: lliui po^L 
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1 Tub31 a great inroad town and a mart of very con- 
rickrable ifiidt’ /fritf. voL 87, p. 54. I Nov. 1673; O.C- ,”w, 317^ od 
31 May 1573. Alto E. F, fatih 1666-67. pp. 75 76 ; Sujul vd_ lm r 
p. 212 of 6 Jan. ,1665 ; nmj t\ R. Surat. vuj. 105, pp- 115-5 of 2 S.-pt, 
1573; &rt„ a 10£110 of 14 May 1673; 1?. C vd> 34 No. 3736 oC 
17 May 1673. 

13 Cf Dnnh f?£&t£T ¥ BL 145, 7 Feb. 1675. 

14. P. A. Surat. 103; Grftod to Surat, 24 May 1663 and E 

JUTK i«a. 

15. Saricjj-, .SAlrtf/t, p. 235. rantmr say how far was 

piovbfred info this K [ftassarre of the Ghnrpadfe " by ihe memory of 
Bajis rote in the am*i of Sh5hjT in 1618. LX Sjhhasad p 54 
{Sine* fid.). 

It i& important to note thar chas pas&ige nwmtoro neither 
the Mudftot "' massacre"’ nor the ,h popular traditionabout the 
motive of revenge i for Baji's role in the arrest vt bhldiji in 1618J, 
The ctsJy (JthiT authority dted Eor ihrn cnbdltshmcnt the Jcdhv 
£a46vdtf, The entry therein. however, simply ftiatk: 

?!% ^3t : fTPft ^ iSft T 

$36^1 (if ^i6l«Ar4f 5?l&. *ff5E 

VlT^f ^ rfr TOR *Tt37 4f*fW4 

^T^JlTT^? i 5hJ ^ M ^rMf ?R %-flf _ t eantfs-Pftidrpa , p. S3). 

It mran?,: ' Sofia 1586 fCi&dhn ip [hi- month of jfiTjarrfJfcd. 

AdiEcMhi and 145]* Sri Swims bovine fallen mil, and fthawls KIeui 
hiving come to Kudal, Rlje Sri Swami, with his anrv went and 
4mdt di?wn tihorpade. fought with Khawls KhAn. and he iied ovicr 
[lie Gbsl& Sark Rao JudM who was. in ihai action, fought vali¬ 
antly.' 

Thr tibtfjtpjiabed port played by Swrjc tt£o Jvdki in this engage 
mtm having aiiraned the -pedal nUoltwn Qi the chtwucler, thin, 
entry in the SaMvoB acquire. a purtfaibir authenticity. The nvmth 
KaiitAa of thr JCfttfAtf year flsM 1586) correuponds to Ithh Od- - 
7th Nov. 186-1 i Ephim#ris). The destractlon of the Ghorpedlt Took 
pfare while Khawi.^ Khan was In KnHal; and ht& fight with 
and flight over the Ulilu /o/fPN rtf e/rer ihe Ghorpade bddant. Thu: 
happening-;! are reamnted in this scqoena in an undatud letter 
U’. 1564 1 supposed to have been wntten by and opening with 

the lerrrv^ oj address: sj%f»T. These veord^ mean : ' In the 

*ctv™ of ihe I'anmt H i tilher father ur in other r. tind it Itn-v been 
Mtucd, that thiJ IcUlt mu^t liave bevn written by Sic-dii to hii 
wtice Slnthji bud died mt 23nJ lanuary 1661^ The IrtTtr re- 
ccunss Snrirknt-. that look pbre at the end of lhat year, hui quote* 
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the purport of u Ittter received to which it was presumably a rvply. 
1 he translation of thk IfEifj- pwi In the Skiraji S&uvmir i pp. NS- 
46 J k nm idiomatic. It open* with—' At the IHVICC of ftjlhn \ 
yjirj thar m-rHjru^d wording is rendered as " Yens are* aware ai 
lEil 1 iir [cal si r 1 . 1 : i i ion in which l t«urtd my^lf a fu^ yettr* n^ii in Use 
Rijapur Darbar . .* Irelomnu In 3sihji\ impd-^TOUWi In I&4KK 
Stricter Mdhwiiii' to I ha ounvi^iUopii of the language and todktty 
vould warrant Its being put «oly in indiri*rt speech e 

r the visit to Bijapur rame about.' No one wlw j* lamiW 
v.ith thn charming indirectness in which a limdu wilts rota* ui her 
husband nr his art ion■; will miss the correct import i>f this expression. 
Hence si doe’, nimn " what happened to wr" m middy unphed 
hy Uiv English tiazulftlion in Use Sutitfw/r. There is therefore 

no^unt to prwiudf. ff teller k p numt r its having been addressed 
lo Cl. Walkrklmn, 3. ii Pi»- 53SMU; C. V. Vaidya. SW#ift 

ppL lo4-70. Bui C- V. VllJdyn has strenuously argued for the greater 
J ^ffiwfh ility of its being iddic-^ed to Shiiliji. nnd ha* consequently 
found sl necessary to antedate the events referred to therein. re- 
tlv dal* recorded by the SektinitL \ r n one ha- qinMioned the 
anthcnlidty of the Icuor; Though St may not be pontile to fi* it* 
fcddre*; or dale beyond dispute, its coo lent-, aernr lo confirm the two 
important jfoetf recorded in the ITir dcsirtLCfeJcwi nf Uludhol 

and its motive are 3l*o referred to therein. We are further informed 
that MudiW jm* annexed by Sivojs, 

g^f ajw&S ^5T wp 

Alt Adilsihflb, however, regrtnted Bi»T\ r H }&&*• to hi-i son MAloji. 
m perpL L Hiiiy. in view of hid father's ' marlyrriotn " in the service ol 
hr s&i^Sr- hi- important u« note I hot, in the royal firman, Uicre 
L r s not even an idlu-wt to miy bnrbarity ctimiiuited b> r 3 ivaj i : " And 
a dkpvJt and tiytl v\*> took place hrtu^n Mr up^ me y and■ mast 
holy Striker and Shiran Rk&tuti ;. in the ffght yotir father 

haviciif dsiptaytd ipillanLiy and htroi^m and ril-ftacrificb 5 ind having 
(thus proved him-i'lf) lutefnl in every respect In Ibe mo^i hoJy 
Ssirtar. died like a pnan yr .'' —Baikrishmi. op* ril., hi, Firman dated 
2fth Oct. 1670 und of the vd.L 

Hie ‘ »wrr cj tht Gfmp*d**” find* no suppoa mywba* 

Sraji’s k’tli'f say*. **l$4ll& f WW 

And m.bfiy ftf hi- own men ftm.jp.'Si trlt. A Dulfti ittttni ni wiJl 
Kpi L ak^ in vary atmslai' tciin r > " The victor}- jpontd by thft rebel in 
lafcing Captain Cwporn bj -nrpri^ was Ear fnan whnt Cha\>^dian 
n piriitft r an tiiat pei-nn wan: cenainly enc of the incut fixoellent com- 
mander^. He 90 eeve-wly wounded that he du d aud lewt 
t|0n men btnidew all the ca-h Gorpnra'^ men e^raped iEsough 
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jis.i more than 300 iHJcwmen, marii- ll hot tor Sivahi near Cama- 
paujuTi and U'.nirrt Above ihc Ill] la^aiia. ihai. the &ame is, ?iud to Emva 
ha^iftipd the bncAklr^ tip of hi* ramp Jrom here; 1 LHigh-kcgL»ier; 
HalikrhbniL. op. ciL, II, iL p. 51fc! In a very 9rank idler addre^-d Lu 
MllojT, in lt>77. 1 vtIj. t writes; " From time to time enmity 

!□ iruw between jour and wr funulie*. In several coeiKsln you kill 
td owr pynotiii aiiiri vt' yuuiv As a prominent inttaiKu, oilf pcngdi- 
bilk'd. Iel the cuhkm, your father Ba|S GhOrpadf 1 - Mutual enmity 
continued in this wn> P ‘ p Ht then invite* M-iktj"* rtHiperaikm in 
what hr- explains ns their common interest, namely, ta see that Deccan 
J- in the hands of the Deccane«L—flwrf. It. i. pp. &5. 

16. SiKttnri, Eft. 

17-ltt. Balkri*hna. a^. I. ti. F p. o£7 r 

t. Karwur to Sumt. Au#. lbt& r 
We should paint oUL heir Sir JiuJunndL Slirkui s uukflJ&inK rtrffS 
timx to Buhlol iiljiLn in the contest of the NUppo^flooH victory of 
Kluiwu* KJ>TiJi ewer ^ivuji. He jjiv^ a common Jnck-ft. refetpnffl 
(gx 234? in birth Khuwa Khan and Bfibtal Khiln, The latter nam^ 

howcVCf, diTit* mil apjnar <m that pn^, rhmiRh in the ft. n. Om OF 
Md, A" /j ujj doc?:. Em this wn* a brother of Khawiisv and his 

■second ddeal and expulsion 9ram S. Knafaan (Nov. 1665 l art rdcr¬ 
ied io therein. Who then was BnhH ? Ju the Hurd edition al ht* 
and Mb T*mi\ this Ehjupijri general is staled to have died In 
Jum* or July 16(*i K (P. S4tl nnd IndoO Bui, like a cat with trine live* 
he reapppars, time and again later and wina victoria over tltr 
Mnr^gMA in nevcral encounter^ On of about ISUi April 1673 
iiliitn is supposed m have hwn n I tawed fir wpiJtdiaw af L’nimni 
~ probably far a bribes" iShu ttjf, p. 201). In June, tin- *nnc- year, 
he *■ held Kolhapur and dtfat/Ud ike \fafathns i*i Mitral i l HrtOH 4 lfTj r 
farting all f ft err wtwj band* tc Icarv iftc J^mtr coMHfry. He also 
Kifketf of ineBchni South Konkan and recovering Riijapur and other 
tWW nfat Autumn. Eu Alcbuhj. he is still spoken of a- ' pt(sart£ iw*d 
vputi Shfvafi, u.'iut mpplkait? jar pence, drifTjf femiul o/ ftw 
drJMfl/ /far jj/trni'usi/v Bafitol Khun, Im irrecwicilablf ennm; 
Il-II ill at Miraj and SMii&jtz h?ip *c«j suficifrd hy fftc Ifi.ic/fTrF irtuf 
Gufiwifda CovcmnwnLft fa defend them f>&m n thnnUvcd NulM 
invtuiwn under Bahadur Khan I September J.” (ItritL pp. 3-1+j -i7). 
Thi* difTL-feiice in Edcntil>Mthou^^ J taiL^j bfi wecntheBahSul Klian 
kUm died In ,1665 and (dv latUf mmenkc is nowhen 1 cspTidtJy indi- 
oaird. btcondl^ It pn^t^ our curnprchcnskrti to ? 4 i* how ih^op 
who ’ wpptirvud j&? pate* fut** faarfut u/ uae?* eondiffurr ' in 
,4^4 :ujl/ ofu!eJ, m have been * t&Ueittd by Bijagnjr and 

trfvlkrifiiJii CovtrnmcntJ! IP defend f/rc m frnm ft threahmwi 

oiT'ffjkiri. Thr ihni-T4 of t^ahlol Khan could nut certainly h^ve tilted 
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iht bsl&iiL'r >o mirafylrnWy. TTir* vimr Hafilnl ^Isii (wn pit-.Lime.r 
wqh dthand by Anand R£o. ai fknL^r. in the fol]Qw:ni; March 
{1674), when, aiii^r a sUaptnct batik, lit- and Miiet ian wrro " pul 
to HiffJu with the lea* ctf * brother of Khkr Khun- They Imd %in 
amiy of " ZCPOO orrafry and many JixH-vjJdicrv' ” Aniirtd robbed 
tin entire Bijitpun army, cupmred £00 hem*.*, 2 rlrpban-L.s. and tmaeh 
*rthtT pmc." j ihid„ jj 20 J We do not know why liwus catm- 
fionrsit swiBtntaitu »ji to the pker* tmd ^mortalities. in the test 
4 m hu-fd he muiniliu-d in the fnrttaot* by refexcnrcH which tot™ the 
ftadcr utterly bewildered. Sahha-sad'-i adeuunt, dfsiuteti verbatim* 
relates la Hambn RAna deltai oE Husain Kb«n Miana, whieh Sarkai 
haf hun^lf tocnkfd at Ydbuxi? and dated January 1679. Ufr*d.. 
p. 320..' A enftipariwn df the lwo fl. note* 1 pp. 2W and S3&I ^nidd 
show eIim Sarkar dm no; ampt Sjhhtiarfi CPBOrtinatiOlt «t ilu? 
fitacc of aetkm nnd the pent-ndn named- The refermre ihcrefort, 
vith all its wealth trf details U mote cofrfmung than helpful. £&hfoJ 
15 as distinct from I hi *£i in fcjrn n. us \riund R£s> i* different Irvm 
Hatnhtr Ran The two urtUm^ wrre equally distinct fmni one 
another. Ehatigrh both of them Were detiuve victories for the 
Marithfo They look placo -at two different time:-, ihnoijli rhi- 
n.sKhi have btjen my near each oilier. We do not why,, i± other 
purtionkn - j£ivrn by JcdfcA utc to ho accepted ii* true, fMlfoji Kao 
JedM wa* killed in action on Uini omidqn and hi* wile Cwhibai 
fpf the Ghorpadd family) died *ui. FWail^ of thi* dose fminty 
rniert-M thr Jfdhfa rtuld havt made no mistake abrot ihe pJiur. 
Aefnfdirtp to their Korin**, SiviUi commiwrated with X£p,»ps molhcr 
TatjJfbfli Mild Eli^nd (>■ her one ttt of «old yearly* llien- 4wml d be 
any emendati^in of YefpiiJTii iriEO IVIbwrjja. r ^ elii^i m_ &. of 
Belftiuni^ rounds n^firt-r in YtSadio than ' VrOnt/ffl' (-Tf> ffu n.-t of 
Gaduf}. Srmr/ij^Jk «f SabhE-wid i-f 19 m_ s e, nf whik 

Y*U±ti h 2S> mile,4 <uuh of Bclfianrn. Tin* ai'fliunU for the 
id Sabh.i'xid’* error in cuofusimt die iwls snridenla. Bue the modem 
nvadi'r need make no mifJaJtc tbont th^tin. 

Sir Judimath Saikar ha?, in hi* reeciil unrii \H*wu &t Shivaji, 
CdeulUii EndepeiidL-ntly ducidnled the BAbSot £i]]itii myfcry 

id hii Skint}* mid His Tim*r* \ ihou^h In thin new work therr ti n* 
rodication whaucicvar t>i ihe fredi infomiai ion be inn un emendation 
ol the earlier, perhaps Einmiiudnn^ mnfusion. Wr nrw karri from 
him liiHl BdileJ Khfin I, who ivafl a rofilcmjF-^uiy nf ShnhjE, had two 
>oni twlli uf fthom InheiiTed the tilkr. ws B K. IT and H.K, III. On 
the deal!I of the UtEer ■ ».K. Ill > in July 1GGS, hi* -tfn. Abdul Kanm. 
WM Cteuletl aihloi KilSn IV, At ihis Abdul Md > son oE B,K. 1L 
took iimh rgtjrr r.ntl Went 0 VW to the Mn|hc3* fXov. Ebtii) wh^ eon 
ferred upon him tc. 1669) the t&fc of Ilhte &&*"- But Sark«r 
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AuU^iUbi if- ayninit tinxfttfinjf thia title- in the Mli^JliI peerage with 
Lhe 'fliifie tide byrnv by vdtvr Bljupuri noble a Thi* Ifchtm T\faun wui 
wxmdfrt by $iv3jl m Lhe Mile vi Dinduri on 17c_h Oct. 1670, arid 
wmmded and capt tiled by Frolap Rjki at ^alber Irt Fdx. 167£ 
it is iwe dear, even now, how I lie lUila.- Kidu. birthor ul 
Klpn. defeated ajid put to fflflht hy Sivfiji in 1665 wuld be canltL&d 
WiUl the Bihkd Kilim of Index f*fGreiit> ip, 234 J. I fun-wet; it 
wit.ll Lu bear in mind that Hahlol Khjn III died in July 1665 , and 
ihaL the RK of till latur incident* wat the IV of that name, why 
wafi ihe B^pGrT Udar L'tum 167a-77. It m he who mqtrped all 
uu thorny al the new Rc^em of the infant Stkimdar ’ AdilshaJi cm LI 
Nov. UB$, nnd lino before that, M h*\nsc certain qf heavy log*, and 
*H^rt utlfrr rrpul^," at the hand* ol Sivijh widely wiifadtaw' altur 
haying pnxeeded lu Lhe nucrour oi I’kmda fn May J675. S^rW. 
ShhwjK P 230, 

To compliitij tile liahfol epic, we rmjjhi aJ*u add ihal the cor 
pnli-iiL RtiwiiTi Ki^rt Mian* raptured at Koppul by dn: MjxfithS* 

I January 1657J tra-t a J feUow-daoHiTi^n 1 though K itn near relative’ 
til Bahfo] Kh.iu III i died July IGrlo.. lit- escaped io thu MughaL* 
m I&S3, was made a o-Aasdn by with the pompuu* utle 

yl thaih /ii'frg. 1 ifj pp,. p2-.tl buL w;i, aj^ain c-ip- 

tur«l by Mari;hl-i and honourably JodgKl, by SamMnjl. at Kmuid 
where lie died, 

21 < ^ A* Sunil ml. 101} (2nd S*tj. Qinrar. (17 Ft*. 1673], 
pi CIO; ibid" tuL «d, pi. it, Viol, 37, Cjtnvar. 14 April. lOji tfv&jt 
pp. JiS'IIl 

22 . o. c. suai, si on. hits, 

23. Qlitni* to. 

24. Sbit'llji. pp. 252^S. 

25. S, F Outtvtnd L. B. .Vo. 2— bum 10 Ktncar, pp 181 .8.1 
-6. Dtitfi Rrtklfi, Bl. Us. 7 Kcb. 167S, 

l!7-28. O. C. rol. 31. Mu. 378$, 17 May 1873 : Qmu> Mtt. Vi>l. 111. 
Swtiun 2. p. 87—21 June 1673. 

29. Sarkar. Aoiwfixfr, IV. Cii 12: floKi. i>) Shirm. p. 58. 

30. Stultar, Shh'Oji, pp. 230-53. 

31. F. H. Sunn i-d. 83. 5& ~ K.mv.n 
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F. Sural, lu^ Cbmr. July tm, 
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Irt F. fC. m Sural, 91, Sural lo U»H t' J April Ififfl. Siddi Mi»n 
wa* ih* %on of S. Stimbul >vh«" Jiatd jtnricd Sivaji in 1577 -Bhun^k. 
r/f., pp. 4M# 51. 

11. For a I is of Uic 22 Farts dwneri by the Sfddxu bl this lime, 
see iftirf., p. 5£. 

12 . i' TT, SnmtoW/i. pp, *i*B-7:3 

} f sl /5id. L pp, 2-1 . v.u li-nef itf 5 May 1^- 

1-L lit- arm^d i.N G^i an 11 Scpl, 168.1 nnd kli India un 15 
Dec. Sfiftft- Uonvcn-, ». 37D. 

15. Manned Sr^ru d« AJfjf^r. ij, p. 261 l^rkmsir. 

P 12- 

16. pp. 9-10- , s . *_ 

17 . ibid , pp. 13 - 1-1 . reported to Bumi^S in a tatter o**™ ] 

Jain, ItkG. 

Id J7»d.. p. Il¬ 
ia Ibid., pp- 14 '20- 

20, Ibid„ p, Sfr, 

21. SarkiST, A 5f**rl ^iif. p, 5W. \mVw, 

n-23 Stow. ii. IV. 36®-G3 See n, 3 w> tMnd, : Or«* *»«* 

lilt uidfeil in Sr*. !«» <ih.n-l- c( - 1 W *'' 

| WT „ 9^7 ; 'The Viceroy planned to ttwtkr- a dwcmDti by mying 

mw to FJtonda .ft* w<w.rf («n SSnd ()ct.> m the vSrfrfty oi 

/‘jHrtfrfu and flj* rr««f /ifr on dint fort (umirfwlfly." Irt hi* Aif- 
IV pp, 27J-74 he fly-, slairf : Ori 2m 0^- A' *' fn3m tj,( - 
iftivn and iiirivrd in the vicinity of Pernio without. npjxwitHni. 
rm ht N«V "fXMd firr nmtfbifJ.v-" Nolr (3i. diKTKpaiun^ 

in d:,u- n. well Ps Plan: minus "Prtida." be i»«» tnu «. 

p. 273 n.} h 10 mil** ^ e. t>f Gtw town, it imw iwt be wnfatw 
uitfi "Mhnida” in the ffllrtmc a. of HalnneM Hi*. 

jWdtnu io his Sfwt Hht. > pw 2?T» " Ntat dny they (Pbttu- 
mt-* hrsait to mruit and on /jf M»r readnut Ihirbam they 

itere io embarlt ftn CffL- J« ■*»' >V. PP 274-75 the de* P-“ by 
him is " Uifr jVtfii." 

[x the viceroy "mi out' cm the ' 2Tth UcL he ( "*itd not have 
' arrived T nfi Lftr " 22nd tXt. 

2A, Ssfiabhajl'-s amdlwrie* brtrfiKln by BriiHT Akhar. 

$tthrift, U, p. 

Ht*i. o| ,lwF. W\ p. ^75. 

Sim iff, ii. p, 2^- 

Sarkar! ,1 5fr^rf /fftnf. **f .-IMr., pp. LW-2S^ 
i’lPfii/, ii.. 2^71- 

a. Kincaid & P.., sf»- P- 124 - o[ lhE «P lure 
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31. PLS'dlfleiitar. Suitihhrtri, pp„ 65 67, Thy sj^l u 1 o\ this, inci- 
eJtxiL Mi' very Sarkar in hh Shaft HkL p, l£*r saya ihn 

Stltubiujia Fcnhwn laid aii^e to Chaul with .in ,mtn uf A.lXsu infantry 
and 2,tM0 cavalry on 31 st July, In hi* Ifljfter work f Aw* t IV, p. 271) 
he hav stated ih*tt Mon? Trimbak Pintle bid *3rKt> to Chad on lath 
Ait&ul. According to KLm^nd and F. (p. 1211 • Ic U 3 a in /uiir J6&7 
Virani Duff > T p. 243) clIto give* die ^nsc dale. Sardeseil in hi- earlki 
«: .11*15 1 L-d. of thfl ivml’uai had vmjidy nderrud to the swge of Chant 
?i- iutvjnj; taken plafi- during tf iL . mimwn «j p. 570); tww. ™ 

■ he ba-i.H o| the jidhc S£tkfii'iAli r lie go'ey lOtli June: Iti&f, adding that 
Fth Auk, 1 night j a* the probabte Umo of th* final assault. i Ibid, 3 
3^ SMFEt - pp, 46-47 1935 cd). FiW the opening o\. 

Sombhaji^A ratnpaUi], Sorknr give* j.™ Aj>n7 WS3 In .-W M !V r 
P 270 and _4j^rif I*AI in hi* $h*rt Mitt. vj Aur*. p. 297, 

32. J1*urlervtar, Sambkaji. pp. 55 7 ; letter of Cmri^ di- Aim 
to the Central of ihi* North, dated 4 Feb, Ifci84. 

33-34, I J i^urienaf r A JJg# ^ a Rnumutht 

C&ufrn Sifmfrkaj f, 

35. ft C frf*£ 

ri 

3tf. LiHer flit vq|. 7 dated 7 Aprit ltigi ; alw F, tf. burat, 95 
d, 3 May 1682 JT?/Ii irr in^y. the -urne altitude 

37. L B. voL 8: London to Surat. 28 Ort. I (ISC*. 

33 Or C\ 5541 o( 24 Dec. 1687. 

39, V7. S L De=ar in fad. Coir^., PrffcradjMXJ, p, 6CE {Alla¬ 

habad, im). 

40 0. C. 5591 of 12 D*c. 1589, 

41-13. Chltnin. iSanea ed. 1930?- pp. 3, 7, Jo. formal corona¬ 
tion of Samhliicjs. 18 Jisn. ItVJyl CL Character of htiinbkup 
m SardesE h ^ 1t and nf Jahangir in my \htgftal £'w^f 

Ibiid, p. for the Tardi Beer inddent Cf, Kincaid Ji; P, pp, IEJ&-07 
JHeE. No. 12 ha a been omitted in the tj>xt Jh^ru^H omsfcbL] 

44, Sarkar, Aar. r\‘ P pji r 244-46. 

45, 5f®rw, ih p. 

Sorkar. O/?. i-rf., pp. 2A5-5S. 

47. Wtf,. p, 25^ and n. 

■ffl Ibid,, p 2dl : eartier Sarkar ip. 2S6> has that Aur 

Birtved ar Aumtisahad fn 22 Mar. T^ -mx Nov, 1631 35 here. 
Sunil to Co. 1CJ April 1683 

49 SatJot. itfK tit., pp 263^64. 

5h /ftitf, p r 2i>I. For Fattutfue^ nivoLiaLinru ihmm^h hianurth 
w hVffFior, Li, pp ^77-79 

31 "02. ffriri . p. 287 end it 

S3* Sftamsn. A/ttcftnf pp, 
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54. Sfnrfj, ia H p. 303. 

55. Qnnv, p, 201 : Klncftid & P,. r p. 14 L 

S& /frH^ Kban waa cififinally in Bljipwr wke, 

57. IW(L pp 144-45. 

5®, Chitois. 5taH'Afe/r, 7. 

aa 3: ‘^0 aw fWfft ^ 4ihri wft f 

r 3sff *ara t 54 *ra* i fihniiNk »rwff 1*81, 

M ap* t 

60, Kitir.nd & K. p, HU ' Oil 21 D*t 1683 SmiWiSiB rtluimd 
I,. : there iit tavc full authority to Kavi Knlfl'Ji }rdhi 

>'a tk&nsH. 

6L E, t>. VII, p. :tm 

i!a, Orj*rtn»Uy Shafjcb NT*Sm p who deurtcd Colknridu durum in 
&& 1 3fi May 1687 > and was created 6 fcpdri by Atinhgttb with 
new title end a cash reward of one ktkk of rnfiw, etc, 

63. Swknr. 4«r. IV, pp. X64M, C£ Oiitfll* 20 and fid hi 
Si.kavali npe»lt of TulSpflr : Sunksai identife* the place with Varju. 
SumbhniK 9f> (new ed.1. 

54, Martin"* \hm«irs. ii. 4SI : Sarkar H«u» «} Shit.nfc p 2M. 
fiSm II. pp. 310-12. 

67, Aditapalta. 

sa fli^ +j3*m nfr *4 M ■HT'ita .-Wj fra 

*rsira 3n*fi fsraf a trft raHrai^Tra *m. ww m 

Stifsf PlTir56%*i TTif*t 3TT^. t ii^rN **1^. 

SardisnL J Hjatam, p. 41 (new, ed > Rajwfidr. vc4. XV, p, 29&, 
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Cl- Saiksir, .4ftT., IV, p. 4CW. 
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An cxhaittfivr- ElihlioflTaphy I - :i diiitfiTatvm fur Uw writing of 
snentlfte history in modem time.-. h m obvious therefore. thai 
MarafM Hiaory cannot be property -tudied cia-pl with ihe Mp of 
an adequate guide Ip the bwutv 1 .* mid II Lera tun- on Ehe SiiibjecL An 
attempt hb> bc^ti made tn the IrtUOdllfOOG to acquaint the reader 
with Lhu general work-* hitherto available, porLicubrfy in HrtgJiJi, to 
the student* i-ri Marathii Mintory. It k the pufpafc of Ibis note in 
brtefly indicate the wealth of maiennK Jbiit mu* S* moulted by 
ihoter who would like to foiiu iheir own independent judgme^ on 
the topics dkai.-^d in th« body of this •work. Attention k confined 
here to the period covcrtd in Hit! t«t ' AM^ti'd^Ui's tavmfon oi the 
Dwmt to the death of Auttppcb —only. For obviou; EHWPfV< no 
reference is rmidc tu qnpubiishftJ mater InK The mofo umbitfcrwi i 
Hmfc at will find additional aids in the nderenM and bibliographic r 
cited h writers [ike Sir Jadonath Saricar, Dr, Surcrsdrariiith Se=n P 
Mr, S M. Frihvrtidi-. Dr. Wat Krishna. Kincaid and other.:. A^tirf 
from the mere list* oJ author* and wofik* given l?> them, il 5-- helpful 
ro through the critics! «nxm«rts made by Some of them. 

Tg mention only a feu =fh?rific insane** we rtii^hr. refer the 
rcadei to Sr Jadnuaib Sark*™ $MwH and l/u TVmfi. pp. 407-10 
f3hJ ed, IftKii and h[s lecturer on Sourer of Vtarelha Hufcoiy' 
delivered In Bombay in IP*!] f/ewriwf of tki Vmnjkj vf Bombin\ 
Vol. X. I^in I, pp. l-22> . Dr. S. Nr Sen's Introduction to hb 
Administrstw $y$trtn of (hr Xfomlhny i'Snd od., Ftarfci'! 

Hi" Skivtiti mid his Sir-tf Ckfw(taftatt. PP 2ai-f^ i.1*2fli 
and Dr. RnT Krishna's ShU'ah Ihr Cnal. VoL L F^rt 1. Introduction,, 
pp, 17-.31 ,193.31. The flhtotkal tfkttUany, Serial N* 31 (B. I- 
S. M., Poona, 1928) al*o eoruain- an artidc on ' A Brief Survey 
Portuguese Sour™ d Maratha Hktory\ by Pi, $. N Sen. Ks- 
l reels- from the unpublished Dutch record* in ihe Hncibe CofivilaJ 
VndiAcn [ire aUi to be found in Lhe Sfpl/i Nibmi&humli I, Em;. 
hLC. pp. SI &S. ! 9ivu Cfiaritra K^ahya. PdOftH, l?30?. 

For the of brevity^ .ind to avoid m-edk -. reperition, 1 havr 
tlprujdiE it MJp^rfliacnt^ to Include fcirrt matcrink referred to in ihi 
ahuvii works. well a.i in my Hints. A very valuable bibliography 
of published work# in Marlin], up to 1&13 P b now to lhe 

rtudtT^ in Mr. S- Dute r s cxcelltur compilnlioPp MaruMi Gtmthn 
Swchi VyJ. I. pp. 958% (Fporuj. 19H} A ihnroth»h-|^in^ bibltcv- 
grupliy In all Juniata#*? mm. tmarr Urn* to cwnpUe ihrtn 1 can 
command, and more than War arntml# permit. Qm of the 
rnatmoh J hare g^thorvri 1 <iEbioin a few gleaning* whidi mi^ht be 
of n^' m ihe mr^re painMakinj^ rciders 
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